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Labor Month in Revie 


The February Review 


Our annual labor market review re- 
flects a somewhat mixed view of 2000. 
The year began well; the first half’s 
annualized employment growth rate 
was 2.3 percent, and the unemploy- 
ment rate was dropping toward the 
lowest levels in 30 years. Improved 
labor market conditions were widely 
diffused as well. Jennifer L. Martel 
and David S. Langdon report, for ex- 
ample, that employment-to-population 
ratios for black and Hispanic workers 
reached record highs. However, slow- 
downs in construction and the ser- 
vice-producing sector yielded a sharp 
slowdown in overall job creation by 
yearend. 

The article by Lucy P. Eldridge and 
Mark K. Sherwood explores the sig- 
nificant gap between manufacturing 
productivity rates in the United States 
and Canada. Over the period 1978 
through 1998, factory productivity 
growth in the United States averaged 
a full percentage point higher, and the 
gap seemed to be widening in the lat- 
est data. Among the explanatory fac- 
tors, they cite extraordinary produc- 
tivity growth in the information tech- 
nology sector in the United States, 
offset somewhat by higher growth in 
transportation equipment productiv- 
ity within Canada. 

The final article explores the impact 
of pension plans on retirement income 
that explicitly integrate information on 
Social Security benefits in determin- 
ing the plan’s payout. Keith A. 
Bender finds that such plans might 
slightly increase benefits for workers 
with comparatively low tenure but de- 
crease benefits for those retiring after 
longer tenures. 


Business services in 
librarians’ future 


The number of librarian jobs is pro- 
jected to grow about 5 percent be- 
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tween 1998 and 2008. However, the 
occupation is expected to grow much 
faster in various industries, notably 
business services. 

Librarian jobs in the business ser- 
vices industry are projected to grow 
by 87 percent between 1998 and 2008, 
by far the largest percent increase. 
Museums and botanical and zoologi- 
cal gardens are expected to experience 
a 51-percent growth rate, followed by 
social services at 44 percent, engi- 
neering and management services at 
39 percent, and legal services at 22 
percent. More moderate growth rates 
of 12 and 8 percent, respectively, are 
expected in local governments and 
State governments (exclusive of edu- 
cation and hospitals). 

Education is not expected to record 
any growth in librarian employment, 
while the Federal Government is pro- 
jected to have 12 percent fewer librar- 
ians in 2008 than in 1998. For more 
information, see “Librarians: Informa- 
tion experts in the information age,” 
by Olivia Crosby, Occupational Out- 
look Quarterly, Winter 2000-01. 


Stoppages shorter 
in 1999 


The average length of major work 
stoppages that began in 1999 was 
about 16 days, compared with 26 days 
in 1998 and 20 days in 1997. Disputes 
were concentrated in the 1—2 day and 
7-14 day ranges in 1999, About 70 
percent of stoppages lasted for 2 
weeks or less, while 18 percent ex- 
tended for more than 21 days. 

The longest stoppage in effect in 
1999 was at Kaiser Aluminum; the strike 
began in October 1998 and continued 
into 2000. The second longest was at 
Continental General Tire Company. Ad- 
ditional information is available from 
“Work Stoppages in 1999” by Fehmida 
Sleemi, Compensation and Working 
Conditions, Fall 2000. Major work stop- 
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pages are defined as strikes or lockouts 
that idle 1,000 or more workers and last 


at least one shift. 


Union men 
and women 


Union membership continued to be 
higher among men (15.2 percent) than 
women (11.5 percent) in 2000. The gap 
in unionization rates between the sexes, 
however, fell to 3.7 percentage points in 
2000 from 4.7 percentage points in 1999. 
The gender gap in unionization rates has 
been closing over time. In 1983, the rate 
for men was 24.7 percent, and the rate 
for women was 14.6 percent, a difference 
of 10.1 percentage points. Read news 
release USDL 01-21, “Union Members in 
2000,” for more details. 


Mass layoffs in 2000 


In 2000, there were 15,738 layoff events 
and 1,835,592 initial claimants for unem- 
ployment insurance in the 50 States and 
District of Columbia. Both the number 
of events and initial claimants were 
higher than in 1999, when layoff events 
totaled 14,909, and initial claimants, 
1,572,399. 

In 2000, manufacturing accounted for 
35 percent of all mass layoff events and 
42 percent of initial claims filed, essen- 
tially unchanged from 1999 (33 percent 
and 40 percent, respectively) and 1998. 
Initial claim filings were most numerous 
in transportation equipment (192,047), 
followed by food and kindred products 
(88,942) and industrial machinery and 
equipment (73,215). O 


Communications regarding the Monthly 
Labor Review may be sent to the Editor- 
in-Chief at the addresses on the inside 
front cover, or faxed to (202) 691-5899. 
News releases discussed in this issue are 
available at 

http://stats.bls.gov/newsrels.htm 


Jennifer L. Martel 
and 
David S. Langdon 


Jennifer L. Martel is an 
economist in the Division of 
Labor Force Statistics and 
David S. Langdon is an 
economist in the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employ- 
ment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


The job market in 2000: 
slowing down as the year ended 


As the unemployment rate edged down to a 31-year low, 
the job market entered an unprecedented 10th year 
of expansion, though job growth slowed a bit 


in the second half of the year 


he Nation’s current economic expan- 

sion entered its 10th year in 2000, be- 

coming the longest expansionary pe- 

riod on record. However, by the end of the 

year, signs emerged that the rate of expansion 
was slowing. 

In the first half of the year, the Federal Re- 
serve continued to raise interest rates as part 
of a policy designed to slow the economy 
and keep inflation in check.' The Federal Re- 
serve aimed to bring the economy in for a 
“soft landing.” Real gross domestic product 
(Gpp) was relatively strong during the first 
half of the year, growing at an annual rate of 
4.8 percent in the first quarter and 5.6 percent 
in the second quarter. By the third quarter, 
however, the rate of growth slowed to 2.2 per- 
cent.’ The deceleration in real cpp primarily 
reflected downturns in inventory investment 
and in Federal Government spending, and a 
deceleration in nonresidential fixed invest- 
ment. 

Nonfarm payroll employment continued to 
grow in 2000, at an average over-the-year rate 
of 2.3 percent in first half of the year, 2.0 per- 
cent in the third quarter, and 1.6 percent in the 
fourth quarter. Most of the job growth in 2000 
occurred in the service-producing industries. 
Mining employment also increased, in re- 


sponse to rising oil prices. Employment in con- 
struction slowed over the year, affected by the 
rise in interest rates. Manufacturing employ- 
ment fell overall, although some industries re- 
lated to information technology saw their pay- 
rolls increase. (See table 1.) 

The unemployment rate was 4.0 percent in 
the fourth quarter of 2000, the lowest rate since 
1969, and the proportion of the population that 
was employed remained at record-high levels. 
Workers in most major demographic groups 
benefited from the relatively healthy labor mar- 
ket in 2000, and the year was especially strong 
for minorities. Blacks and Hispanics both 
closed slightly their unemployment rate gap 
between whites, and blacks closed slightly their 
earnings gap between whites in 2000. 

This article provides snapshots of several im- 
portant developments or issues related to the 
U.S. economy and labor market in 2000. The pri- 
mary sources of data are the Current Employ- 
ment Statistics (CEs) survey and the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (cps).4 Both of these surveys are 
conducted monthly (See box on page 4.); how- 
ever, quarterly averages are used in this analysis 
unless otherwise noted, and over-the-year 
changes are based on comparisons of fourth 
quarter 1999 and 2000 data, unless otherwise 
noted. 
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The Job Market in 2000 


The price of oil, which had soared in 1999 and continued its 
ascent in 2000, did not seem to have a dramatic effect on indus- 
try employment trends in 2000.° Crude petroleum prices spent 
much of the year above $30 per barrel, or more than 2.5 times 
their 1998 level and nearly 2 times higher than 1999's level. 
Their rise benefited some industries while hurting others. 
Tracing job growth or losses to a rise in energy prices is 
problematic in many industries, but it is relatively straightfor- 
ward for mining. After falling by 44,000 in 1999, mining em- 
ployment recovered partially last year.° Its improvement came 
solely from hiring in oil and gas extraction, which brought on 
21,000 workers, as rising oil prices spurred increased activity 
in this industry. The hiring halted in mid-summer, when crude 
petroleum prices stabilized somewhat, only to pick up again in 
autumn as oil prices rose.’ Even with the recovery in oil prices, 
however, other factors worked to temper job gains in oil and 
gas extraction. For example, merger activity in 1998—99 re- 
sulted in more streamlined operations requiring fewer work- 
ers.’ In addition, many oil and gas companies considered the 
high price of crude petroleum to be a temporary development; 
consequently, they were wary to invest in projects that would 
become unprofitable if prices fell again.’ So, although the 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics maintains two monthly 
data series on employment that are independently obtained: 
the estimate of total nonfarm jobs, derived from the Current 
Employment Statistics (ces) survey and the estimate of total 
employment, derived from the Current Population Survey 
(CPS). 

The ces survey is an employer-based survey that pro- 
vides data on the number of jobs within industries. The cps 
is a survey of households that provides data on the labor 
force status (employed, unemployed, and not in the labor 
force) of individuals, and includes information on their de- 
mographic as well as socioeconomic characteristics. The 
surveys are largely complementary. 

Employment estimates from the cps are for persons in any 
type of work arrangement: wage and salary workers, self-em- 
ployed persons, and unpaid workers in family businesses. To 
be considered employed, an unpaid family worker must have 
worked 15 hours or more in an enterprise operated by a member 
of the family. Estimates from the ces survey refer only to per- 
sons on nonfarm payrolls. As a result, the count of employ- 
ment from the cps is larger than from the crs survey. 

Partially offsetting the higher estimates from the cps is 
the fact that the cps is a count of persons, and individuals 


price of crude oil spent much of the year at the highest levels 
since the Gulf War, production and employment, while improv- 
ing, did not fully recover from their 1998-99 decline. (See chart 1.) 

That situation contrasted sharply with petroleum refin- 
ing, in which production reached a record pace—while its 
employment slipped to its lowest level on record (this em- 
ployment series begins in 1947).'° Output per employee rose 
nearly 38 percent between 1991 and 1997, while employment 
fell by 20 percent from a peak of 123,000 jobs. Refineries cut 
another 11,000 positions between 1997 and 1999, but trimmed 
payrolls by only 2,000 last year, possibly supported by the 
high price of oil. 

Tracing the effects of the energy price hikes outside the 
petroleum industry is less straightforward. Despite the surge 
in energy prices, the overall effect on prices paid by producers 
and consumers was minimal. Growth in the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (cPI-w) 
accelerated slightly, to 3.4 percent (December 1999 to Decem- 
ber 2000), and growth in average hourly earnings of produc- 
tion or nonsupervisory workers in the private economy notched 
up to 4.2 percent for the same period. Nevertheless, relatively 
flat real earnings and a 14-percent surge in gas prices did not 


Conceptual differences between employment estimates 
from the Current Population Survey (household survey) 
and the Current Employment Statistics Survey (establishment survey) 


are counted only once, regardless of the number of jobs 
they hold. In contrast, the establishment survey is a count 
of jobs and includes each job for persons who work in more 
than one establishment. 

There are other differences in the surveys’ methodology 
and coverage. For example, the reference period for the cps 
is the week that includes the 12th day of the month, while, 
for the CEs survey, it is the pay period that includes the 12th 
of the month. Pay periods vary in length and can be longer 
than 1 week. It is therefore possible for the ces survey 
estimate of employment to reflect a longer reference period 
than that used for the cps. 

The “universe” for the cps is the civilian noninstitutional 
population. This includes persons 16 years of age and older 
residing in the United States who are not inmates of institu- 
tions (for example, penal and mental facilities, homes for the 
aged), and who are not on active duty in the Armed Forces. 
In this regard, the coverage of the ces survey is broader: 
there is no age restriction in the ces, uniformed military per- 
sonnel who hold civilian jobs are covered because of their 
civilian employment, and persons who commute into the 
United States from Mexico or Canada to work are counted 
as employed. 


cee nner SSS SSSSsveSnveer sed 
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} Table 1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1994-2000 


{Numbers in thousands] 
Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
Industry Fourth Fourth Fourth 2 Z 2 
quarter quarter quarter 1998 to 1999 Average, 1995 to 1999 1999 to 2000 
1994 1999 2000 
Thousands Percent Thousands | Percent | Thousands | Percent 
MOtANMOMan i eeexesectessecersteevees steerer 115,598 | 129,783 131,863 2,816 22 2,837 2.3 2,080 1.6 
Total private ................ 96,379 | 109,507 111,415 2,491 2! 2,626 2.6 1,908 Unc 
Goods-producing 24,163 25,524 25,624 BG p 272 et 100 4 
MUNIN G ates. eckcsccteveseccpenctesesce cect 596 529 540 44 7.7 -13 -2.4 11 2.1 
Metal MINING .......... eee. 49 45 aA =—2 4.3 -1 =1.7 -1 -2.2 
Oil and gas extraction 332 289 310 -35 -10.8 -9 =—2.7 21 7.3 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCODt [UClS\cercsssascseectce eee. 105 112 108 0 .0 1 1.3 4 -3.6 
ONS TUCHON eer senseee eee ees tenes 5,089 6,513 6,736 334 5.4 285 5.1 223 3.4 
General building contractors .... 1,210 1,469 1,522 61 AS 52 4.0 53 3.6 
Heavy construction, 
except building :......:..........0...- 746 877 882 18 2.1 26 3.3 e) 6 
Special trade contractors ........ 3,132 4,167 4,332 254 6.5 207 5.9 165 4.0 
Mamufactunin Giaeeceuese-cneresssceeer--- 18,478 18,482 18,347 —234 -1.3 1 0 -135 -7 
DUTablOQOOdS -.cssecececrereee-eereee 10,583 11,085 11,047 -90 -.8 100 9 -38 -.3 
Lumber and wood products .... 768 831 808 11 1.3 13 1.6 -23 -2.8 
Furniture and fixtures ............ 513 553 553 15 2.8 8 1.5 0 0 
Stone, clay, and glass 
DIOGUCIS Seceecccwrsss rare csossecnes es 537 564 562 0 0 5 1.0 -2 -.4 
Primary metal industries ........ 709 698 687 -10 -1.4 -2 = —14 =1.6 
Fabricated metal products ..... 1,415 1,520 1,532 7 0.5 21 1.4 12 8 
Industrial machinery 
and equipment .................... 2,015 2,131 2,126 —§2 2.4 23 Uc -5 -.2 
Computer and office 
GQUIIMONt ccrcececocecreeceestseses 350 370 362 -8 -2.1 4 Tot -8 2.2 
Electronic and other 
electrical equipment ............. 1,594 1,672 1,724 -10 —10 16 1.0 52 3.1 
Electronic components 
and accessories .............. 556 639 693 4 -.6 17 2.8 54 8.5 
Transportation equipment ....... 1,789 1,870 1,811 -38 -2.0 16 9 -59 3.2 
Motor vehicles 
and.equipment .-.......---.+..--. 947 1,022 988 13 1.3 15 UKs) —34 -3.3 
Aircraft and parts 469 474 456 —-50 —9.5 1 2 -18 -3.8 
Instruments and related 
PIOGUCtS ieee teeecses ieee cece 850 849 850 -17 -2.0 0 .0 1 al 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INGUSUICS ereevacse-cttcearsetararess 393 398 394 7 1.8 1 3 + -1.0 
Nondurable goods ................++- 7,895 7,397 7,300 -145 -1.9 —100 -1.3 -97 -1.3 
Food and kindred products .... 1,679 1,674 1,669 -8 =5 =I =] —5 -.3 
TODACCO) PrOGUCIS Hos..c--e-one. 42 38 37 -2 —5.0 =| -2.0 -1 —2.6 
Textile mill products 681 550 530 -34 5.8 -26 4.2 -20 -3.6 
Apparel and other textile 
PIOGUCIS | ereeerssncecere-cenceteces es 976 672 628 64 -8.7 -61 1.2 44 -6.5 
Paper and allied products ...... 695 665 657 -8 1.2 4 =9 -8 -1.2 
Printing and publishing........... 1,543 1,549 1,558 -14 —9 1 =| i) 6 
Chemicals and allied products 1,046 1,031 1,024 -11 =1.1 -3 —.3 —7 —7 
Petroleum and coal products . 150 132 129 5 -3.6 4 -2.5 -3 -2.3 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products ................. 973 1,009 996 ul att 7 af -13 -1.3 
Leather and leather products . 111 76 72 6 7.3 7 7.3 4 -5.3 
S@rviCe-Producing ............2:ceeceee 91,435 | 104,259 106,240 2,761 27 2,565 Call 1,981 1.9 
Transportation and public 
LITUITIOS Seer eet tence ec cteatecs 6,059 6,895 7,063 198 3.0 167 2.6 168 2.4 
TrANSportatiOn ..........eeeeceees 3,829 4,451 4,565 119 ZT 124 3.1 114 2.6 
Railroad transportation ......... 241 226 220 =) =2,2 3 -1.3 6 —2.7 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit .............. 409 490 499 14 2.9 16 3.7 9 1.8 
Trucking and warehousing... 1,558 1,820 1,845 51 2.9 o2 3.2 25 1.4 
Water transportation ........... 173 191 205 5 20 4 2.0 14 7.3 
Transportation by air ........... 1,043 1,247 1,308 50 © 4.2 41 3.6 61 4.9 
ul 
See footnote at end of table. 
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| Table 1. | Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1994-2000 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
Fourth Fourth Fourth 
Industry quarter} quarter | quarter 1998 to 1999 Average, 1995 to 1999 1999 to 2000 
ie bias ae: Thousands | Percent Thousands | Percent | Thousands | Percent 
+ 
Pipelines, except natural gas ... 16 13 12 -1 7 -1 4.1 -1 lf 
Transportation services ............ 388 465 476 6 1.3 15 3.7 11 2.4 
Communications and public 
Util the ast eee reettane ccereeeeseceeeres 2,230 2,444 2,498 79 3.3 43 1.8 54 2.2 
Communications ............:.::0+ 1,306 1,580 1,645 79 5.3 55 3.9 65 4.1 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SEMVICES  ersecsccnessvencctessseccenre 924 863 853 -1 -.1 -12 -1.4 -10 -1.2 
Wholesale trade ...........::eceseeees 6,261 6,988 7,091 153 2.2 145 2.2 103 ies) 
Durable goods 3,625 4,164 4,207 92 2,3 108 2.8 43 1.0 
Nondurable goods ............::::0 2,636 2,824 2,884 62 ae 38 1.4 60 2.1 
Retail'tradep-23ccanectareacesscsobe es 20,827 22,897 23,220 434 1.9 414 1.9 323 1.4 
Building materials and garden 
SUPPIIOS: 4...fWesadhc.seacnetesersseccseetees 855 1,008 1,020 46 4.8 31 3.3 12 1.2 
General merchandise stores ...... 2,650 Pipove 2,752 -2 -.1 21 8 5 -—.2 
Department stores 2,314 2,410 2,405 -25 -1.0 19 8 5 —.2 
FOOd!StOreS) sect ccsccce scares see tcecee Soild 3,498 3,521 if a 38 et 23 ay 
Automotive dealers and service 
Stations chico eecawcedanceresree aces: 2,151 2,381 2,430 36 io 46 20 49 oa 
New and used car dealers .......... 981 1,092 1,121 38 3.6 22 2.2 29 ears 
Apparel and accessory stores ... 1,147 1,186 1,208 46 4.0 8 nm 22 1.9 
Furniture and home 
furnishings stores ............-...-.++ 921 1,094 1,129 51 4.9 35 3 35 33 
Eating and drinking places ......... Tolle 7,967 8,096 131 tet 159 2.1 129 1.6 
Miscellaneous retail 
@EStabliShimeMntS<-c..- cence eortaee se 2,620 3,006 3,065 118 4.1 7/7 2.8 59 2.0 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate ............: eee 6,851 7,605 7,649 125 1% 151 2.1 44 6 
FUEGO arsseae atte ws cane -penesvaree-aotvecess 3,265 3,707 3,742 64 ie 88 2.6 35 9 
Depository institutions .............. 2,051 2,061 2,035 8 4 2 ait -26 =1.3 
Commercial banks .................+. 1,479 1,473 1,446 -1 -.1 -1 -.1 -27 -1.8 
Savings institutions ................ 292 249 237 —5 —2.0 =9 3.1 =12 4.8 
Nondepository institutions ........ 468 705 690 13 1.9 47 8.5 =15 —2.1 
Security and commodity 
DT OKOISte eee aes 522 708 768 45 6.8 37 6.3 60 8.5 
Holding and other 

investment offices .................. 224 233 249 -2 -9 2 8 16 6.9 

IIMSUANCO Nt teeeessnspuvadexevoed no 2,230 2,377 2,360 22 9 29 1.3 -17 -7 
Insurance carriers 1,542 1,610 1,585 5 3 14 9 —25 -1.6 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

ANG:SOINICOme ts feaserccsasomec 687 767 775 17 23 16 2.2 8 1.0 
Realestate state escs sneer: 1,357 ioe 1,547 40 Pd 33 2.3 26 ies 
SorviceSyaen neste aera: 32,218 39,598 40,768 1525 4.0 1,476 4.2 1,170 3.0 

Agricultural Services ..........:00 576 779 808 47 6.4 41 6.2 29 Sr 
Hotels and other lodging | 
DIACOS eae See te kas Maceo: 1,639 1,866 1,934 56 3.1 45 2.6 68 3.6 
Personal services 1,146 lyeoe 1,287 40 3.3 21 1.8 35 2.8 
Business services' 6,532 9,502 9,815 660 ?S 594 7.8 313 3.3 
Services to buildings .............. 872 997 1,005 37 3.9 25 ar 8 8 
Personnel supply services ..... 2,397 3,731 3,830 364 10.8 267 9.3 99 27 
Help supply services ............ 2,129 3,343 3,407 330 11.0 243 9.4 64 1.9 
Computer and data ‘ 
processing services ............ 1,000 1,881 1,979 172 10.1 176 13.5 98 5.2 
Auto repair, services, 
ANC KIN Olieaecisnentatacearcenctrvsteas 989 1,191 1,209 30 2.6 40 3.8 18 es 
Miscellaneous repair : 
SOM VICeisieee mer rnusivsdelertacatelershee 346 380 385 4 et if 1.9 5 1:3 
MOON: DICTUTGS ieccavessev:-snssseasue 456 624 633 
Amusement and recreation be ia > As : ha 

SOIVICGS ria teteiican ree sancs cfngens 1,354 1,698 1,794 74 4.6 69 4.6 96 5.7 

See footnote at end of table. 
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| Table 1. | Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1994-2000 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
Fourth Fourth Fourth 
Industry quarter quarter quarter 1998 to 1999 Average, 1995 to 1999 1999 to 2000 
1994 1999 2000 
Thousands | Percent Thousands | Percent Thousands | Percent 
Health services}... 9,079 10,040 10,209 133 1.3 192 2.0 169 ler 
Offices and clinics of medical 
GOCIOMS ie esa cnesseteeace cess oresccscece 1,567 1,898 1,953 63 3.4 66 3.9 55 2.9 
Nursing and personal care 
fACiITGSE aed eS Ph en 1,664 1,786 1,794 8 4 24 1.4 8 A 
Hospital Se ircs.ctencnecsecceoeccsoriest 3,760 3,994 4,044 35 9 47 tee 50 1.3 
Home health care services ......... 588 637 644 5 -—.8 10 1.6 tf 1.1 
E@QaliSCIViCOS sie scscec sce -necarcacvess 924 1,005 1,015 21 2.1 16 iz 10 1.0 
Private schools and other 
educational services .................-. 1,906 2,304 2,372 88 4.0 80 3.9 68 3.0 
SOGIAIESOIVICES verses eereeeee areas 2,265 2,866 3,035 166 6.1 120 4.8 169 5.9 
Child day care services .............. 541 719 788 70 10.8 36 5.9 69 9.6 
Residentialicaremesens. see eeees 621 795 840 42 5.6 35 Sul 45 SEA 
Museums and botanical 
and zoological gardens ............... 79 99 104 4 4.2 4 4.6 5 5.1 
Membership organizations ............ 2,112 2,434 2,450 34 1.4 64 2.9 16 if 
Engineering and management 
SCIVICEG I ere cercneteses cttw es cere sees 2,633 3,312 3,474 138 4.3 136 47 162 4.9 
Engineering and architectural 
SCMVICOS wrrseerceccteerareesarrecueverecs 794 969 1,019 44 4.8 35 4.1 50 Ore 
Management and public 
NEN ALI OMS Soe seaes sae ceeaenee cn cteeee ese 743 1,060 1,134 SI oul 63 7.4 74 7.0 
Governmentieesscese-crtecerocesseecteeese 19,219 20,276 20,448 325 1.6 211 1.1 172 8 
Federal oe v2 ee- aeecevescstcgispoeteeeree 2,854 2,646 2,615 -65 2.4 42 -1.5 -31 -1.2 
Federal, except Postal 
SGNVICG Be ctesevassvaccrsratteesssssececazseees 2,024 1,780 1,761 -52 2.8 -49 -2.5 -19 -1.1 
State'QOVermMent sree ceecsscccreescees 4,624 4,724 4,759 83 1.8 20 4 35 7 
State government, 
except education .................-<.+ PO 2,743 2,771 40 1.5 5 2 28 1.0 
State government education ....... 1,907 1,981 1,989 43 2.2 15 8 8 4 
EOGaliGOVEnMMe nt eeceeeeeceeeeeee eee 11,741 12,905 13,073 306 2.4 233 1.9 168 1.3 
Local government, except i" 
GOlICATION ee ete eae cee eee 5,220 5,581 5,686 117 2.1 72 tes 105 1.9 
Local government education ....... 6,521 7,325 7,387 190 2.7 161 2.4 62 8 
‘Includes other industries not shown separately. 


keep consumers away from new cars and light trucks.'' Ameri- 
cans beat 1999’s sales record by purchasing 17.4 million ve- 
hicles.!2, Moreover, consumers’ appetite for less fuel-efficient 
trucks and sport utility vehicles (suvs) did not seem to be 
affected at all. For the 2000 model year, sales of pickup trucks 
remained very high, and for the first time ever, suvs beat pickup 
trucks in sales.'° 

Employment in motor vehicles and equipment manufactur- 
ing reflected that intensity during the first half of the year, but 
it plummeted in summer. Overall, motor vehicle manufacturers 
reduced their payrolls by 34,000 jobs last year. Part of the de- 
cline reflected the expanding competition from import cars and, 
especially, light trucks. Domestic manufacturers resorted to 
hefty incentives to move certain poor-selling, year-2000 mod- 
els; indeed, the cri for new cars and trucks was about un- 
changed over the year. Although those programs “moved the 
metal,” they also dragged down profits, which led some com- 
panies to curtail production and employment. Yet, the real 


drag on motor vehicle employment came not from cars and 
light trucks, but rather from the heavyweights of the motor 
vehicle industry—heavy trucks and motor homes. 

While rising fuel prices did not appear to adversely affect 
consumers’ demand for light trucks, rising diesel prices did have 
a wide range of effects on the trucking industry. Intense compe- 
tition among trucking companies made it difficult for firms, espe- 
cially the smallest ones, to pass on the climbing fuel costs to their 
customers in the form of fuel surcharges. Indeed, the Producer 
Price Index (pp!) for motor freight transportation and warehous- 
ing increased by only 4.9 percent over the year, versus the 23.8- 
percent jump in retail on-highway diesel prices. At the same 
time, interest rates, insurance payments, and the cost of recruit- 
ing long-haul drivers also pushed costs upwards, while a decline 
in truck tonnage cut into revenues.’ Together, these factors 
dramatically slowed, but did not stop, hiring in trucking and 
warehousing. (See chart 2.) The industry added 25,000 workers 
last year, its weakest hiring level since 1992. 
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| Chaat 1. Employment in oil and gas extraction and petroleum refining, | 
January 1998 - December 2000 | 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics survey. 


Not only did trucking firms cut back on hiring, but they also 
dramatically reduced their orders for new rigs. These cutbacks 
came on the heels of 2 years of record sales, but the increasing 
costs and lower demand for freight transport hastened an an- 
ticipated pullback in sales.'° As a result, sales of the biggest 
rigs plunged 20 percent from their 1999 level.'° Employment in 
truck tractor manufacturing took a similar turn. As a whole, 
employment declines among truck tractor manufacturers ac- 
counted for more than one-quarter of the job losses in motor 
vehicle manufacturing and also contributed to declines in mo- 
tor vehicle parts.'’ Employment in truck and bus bodies and 
truck trailers showed weaknesses as well. Both had shown 
strong job growth in 1999, but employment in truck and bus 
bodies was unchanged in 2000, while truck trailers lost 7,000 
jobs; a 16-percent decline. 

Motor home manufacturing paralleled the decline in heavy 
trucks. As fuel prices surged, the cost of traveling in motor 
homes rose. Interest rates also entered into the equation both 
for consumers and dealers. Since dealers generally finance 
their inventories, higher interest rates and falling sales pushed 
up their inventory carrying costs. As much as higher diesel 
prices tied together the fortunes of recreational vehicles (Rvs) 
and heavy trucks, higher interest rates tied together the for- 
tunes of these residences on wheels and of fixed residences, in 
other words, residential construction. 
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During the first part of the year, the F ederal Reserve contin- 
ued to raise interest rates.'* Construction was one area that 
was affected. For the year, the construction industry added 
about 223,000 jobs, a 33-percent drop from 1999's gains. 
Although declining mortgage rates in the second half of the 
year sparked some late-year hiring, this renewed strength 
was not sufficient to compensate for sluggish summer hiring. 

In terms of real value put-in-place, residential construction 
activity decreased slightly in 2000, a marked pause after 1999’s 
6-percent growth.'? Slower home building translated into more 
moderate hiring in residential building construction. Employ- 
ment in this industry expanded by 30,000 in 2000, a 42-percent 
reduction from its 1999 increase. Hiring in special trade con- 
tractors diminished as well, totaling 165,000 last year, versus 
254,000 in 1999. The value of public construction projects, 
though perhaps less sensitive to interest rate fluctuations, 
also moderated in 2000, as its growth notched down from 4 
percent in 1999 to 2 percent in 2000. That decline made its mark 
on heavy construction, which added only 5,000 workers, ver- 
sus 18,000 in 1999. Yet, even as residential and public con- 
struction subsided, private nonresidential work expanded, with 
its real value put-in-place increasing by 7 percent or $12.0 bil- 
lion. Employment in nonresidential building construction did 
reflect this one area of strength, as it grew by 21,000, and 
exceeded its prior 5-year average annual gains of 16,000. In 


short, as residential and building activity slackened, so did the 
employment growth in construction, and this weakening was 
only partially offset by strength in nonresidential construc- 
tion.”° 

Real estate, like construction, sandwiched a weak spring 
and summer between strong hiring early and late in the year— 
thus reflecting the rise and fall in mortgage rates. Overall, 
employment grew by 26,000, a substantial slowdown from 
1999’s increase of 40,000. Mortgage rates also made a visible 
mark on employment in mortgage banks and brokerages (part 
of the finance industry), where the number of jobs slid by 
21,000. Layoffs resulted from the sharp decline in mortgage 
refinancing. The value of refinance applications fell from 54 
percent of total mortgage applications in the first quarter of 
1999 to 17 percent in the third quarter of 2000.7! That decline 
occurred while sales of new and existing homes fell only 
slightly. 

The slowdown in residential construction was mild, com- 
pared with the decline in manufactured homes. Shipments 
from January to October 2000 plummeted 26.0 percent, with 
respect to the same period in 1999. Loans for manufactured 
homes fall within the subprime lending market, which charges 
higher rates than conventional mortgages. Buyers of these 
homes tend to have relatively low incomes. As a result, rising 


| Chart 2. | Over-the-month changes in trucking employment and on-highway diesel prices, 


| January 1998 - December 2000 
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interest rates, together with tightening credit standards, hurt 
sales of manufactured homes particularly. Declining sales and 
rising inventories led the industry to cut production and em- 
ployment.” Job losses in wood buildings and mobile homes 
totaled 13,000, accounting for more than half the decline in 
lumber and wood products manufacturing. 

At first, the remaining job losses in lumber and wood prod- 
ucts seem to reflect the general slowing in residential con- 
struction. Indeed, demand for all construction supplies and 
materials peaked in March, and both domestic new orders and 
shipments decreased subsequently.” This decline in orders 
contrasts sharply with the prior year’s high demand for con- 
struction supplies and the resulting reports of building mate- 
rial shortages.”4 Yet, the employment declines that appeared in 
lumber and wood products, and in primary metals, (two in- 
dustries closely tied to construction) reflected not only the 
weak demand for wood and steel, but also the particularly 
weak demand for U.S.-produced wood and steel; for while their 
domestic output dropped, lumber imports remained steady, 
and primary metal imports sprang upwards.”> In terms of em- 
ployment, other construction-related manufacturing industries 
did not show as much weakening as lumber and primary met- 
als. Indeed, employment in stone, clay, and glass products 
declined by only 2,000, after having been unchanged in 1999. 
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Source: Employment data are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics survey; diesel prices are from 


the U.S. Department of Energy, Energy Information Agency. 
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As home sales moderated, so did the growth in the demand 
for furniture, appliances, and landscaping. Employment growth 
in landscaping and horticultural services fell to about one- 
third its 1999 rate. The “do-it-yourself” side of this market also 
weakened as sales growth in building materials and garden 
supplies stores slowed to 3.0 percent, versus 10.6 percent in 
1999.° The industry’s employment trend matched that weak- 
ening as its rate of expansion declined from 4.8 percent in 1999 
to 1.2 percent, with just 12,000 jobs added in 2000. The story 
was similar for furniture and fixtures, with both manufacturers 
and retailers sharply cutting their prior year’s rate of job growth. 
As for household appliances manufacturing, employment 
slipped by 6,000 in 2000, after having risen by 3,000 the year 
before. 

Aside from construction, real estate, and their related in- 
dustries, the other industries most directly affected by increas- 
ing interest rates were in finance. Although cross-industry 
mergers may have provoked some layoffs in these industries, 
their employment picture turned gray only once interest rates 
began their ascent. Such was the case with depository institu- 
tions as well, in which employment plummeted by 26,000, thus 
erasing its growth of the prior 2 years. 

Rising interest rates also affected the stock market, indi- 
rectly. Concern about the direction of the economy and the 
ability of companies to post strong profits as operating costs 
rose contributed to large swings in stock prices and high vol- 
umes of daily trading. Although the market in no way matched 
1999’s boom, the high trading volumes and record profits at 
brokerages spurred security and commodity brokers to ex- 
pand their ranks by 60,000—a notable hiring pace even for an 
industry that added 37,000 workers a year, on average, be- 
tween 1994 and 1999.” 


Increasing international trade affected several manufactur- 
ing industries. Aircraft and textiles saw their job losses di- 
minish as they benefited from improving foreign demand. In 
contrast, rising imports contributed to employment declines 
in logging, primary metals, and apparel. 

Steel imports, particularly from the Ukraine, China, and In- 
dia, surged 9.1 percent last year, as the U.S. dollar gained 
strength against foreign currencies.”*> These elements—along 
with the world steel industry’s overcapacity—hurt domestic 
producers, as primary metals industries cut 11,000 workers 
from payrolls last year.” Although that employment decline 
about matched the 10,000 drop in 1999, their similarity merely 
reflects the passing improvement in this industry in late 1999 
and early 2000. During that period, steel prices rose and 
brought production and employment levels up also. Yet, these 
gains were short-lived, as prices slid midyear and the job losses 
resumed.” 

In the logging industry, imports from January to Novem- 
ber 2000 rose 30.7 percent, compared with the same period in 
1999, even while residential construction slowed.*! Those two 
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factors contributed to the 5,000 workers cut from logging pay- 
rolls last year. This is a change from the normal pattern. Trade 
has traditionally favored logging, which maintained a trade sur- 
plus and relatively steady payrolls throughout the 1990s. 

Apparel, by contrast, has suffered from rising trade deficits 
and falling employment during most of that period. In 2000, 
apparel’s job losses totaled 44,000. Although that decline was 
markedly milder than the 64,000 jobs shed in 1999, it repre- 
sented the largest job losses among nondurable goods manu- 
facturing last year.” Indeed, from 1994 to 1999, apparel em- 
ployment plunged by nearly one-third, or 304,000. Increasing 
imports pushed the industry’s trade deficit up 17.3 percent 
between January and November 2000, with respect to the same 
period in 1999, 

Unlike apparel, the textile industry benefited from actual 
gains in international trade last year. Exports increased to the 
Americas and, to a lesser extent, Asia, and probably helped 
slow the shedding of textiles jobs.*?7_ Through November 2000, 
exports of fabric and yarn grew about 18 percent, with respect 
to the same period in 1999. Fabric even achieved a slight trade 
surplus.** Trade legislation that passed last year created in- 
centives for fabric and yarn exports to several regions.*> In 
spite of the improvements in exports, textile employment con- 
tinued to fall. Its 20,000 decline, however, was mild, compared 
with the 34,000 drop in 1999. Furthermore, last year’s job losses 
were concentrated in only three industries: knitting mills; 
textile finishing, except wool; and carpets and rugs (for which 
losses were related to the slowdown in residential construc- 
tion). In prior years, however, the declines tended to be more 
widespread—much like they continue to be in the apparel in- 
dustry.*© 

USS. trade with Asia benefited not only the textiles industry, 
but also the aircraft industry. Asia’s 1997 financial crisis had 
hurt U.S. aerospace manufacturers significantly, as Asian air- 
lines delayed or canceled orders. In 2000, however, U.S. manu- 
facturers’ aircraft order books filled up again, thanks partly to 
Asia’s improving economies, which spurred renewed orders 
for commercial aircraft.” U.S. carriers also contributed impor- 
tant bookings, and so unfilled orders for aircraft and parts 
reached their highest levels since 1998.** As the backlog of 
orders increased, the aircraft industry’s job losses abated. For 
the year, employment fell by 18,000 jobs, or about one-third its 
1999 decline, with most of the declines coming in the first half 
of the year. Data on aircraft’s average workweek provide an- 
other sign of the industry’s improvement. The average of total 
weekly paid work hours, as well as those that are overtime 
hours, rose throughout the year for total gains of 1.1 and 1.6 
hours, respectively. Nonetheless, they still remained below 
their 1997 levels, that is, below their levels prior to the reces- 
sion that affected many Asian economies. 


Legislative changes factored into the employment develop- 
ments in health services and social services—industries in 


which employment is closely tied to demographics and gov- 
ernment funding. Within health services, home health care 
services and hospitals benefited from the implementation of 
(separate) medicare prospective payment systems. The tran- 
sition from the Job Training Partnership Act to the Workforce 
Investment Act shifted the seasonal hiring patterns in State, 
local, and private social services. 

Higher medicare payments coincided with renewed hiring 
in the home health care industry. Home health’s Prospective 
Payment System marked the end of the Interim Payment Sys- 
tem mandated by the 1997 Balanced Budget Act. Announced 
in late June and effective October 1, 2000, the medicare pro- 
spective payment system reimburses home health agencies by 
a predetermined amount per 60-day treatment “episodes,” and 
the reimbursement is adjusted for the level of patient care and 
regional wage differences.” 

The move to the prospective payment system was the sec- 
ond significant funding increase for home health agencies since 
the cutbacks mandated by 1997’s Balanced Budget Act. The 
first increase had come with the November 1999 passage of the 
Balanced Budget Refinement Act, which partially restored fund- 
ing that had been cut under the Balanced Budget Act.” As 
chart 3 illustrates, the moderate recovery in home health care 
employment began about when the 1999 Balanced Budget 
Refinement Act was passed. As further reimbursement in- 


Employment in hospitals and home health care services, seasonally adjusted, 


creases were provided in the prospective payment system, 
providers expanded their staffs last year by 7,000. This gain 
represented a modest recovery after the industry had lost 68,000 
jobs in 1998 and another 5,000 in 1999. 

Hospitals also benefited from higher medicare reimburse- 
ments in both 1999 (for inpatient services) and 2000 (for outpa- 
tient services). Inpatient medicare reimbursements rose under 
the Balanced Budget Refinement Act of 1999. On August 1, 
2000, the hospitals’ outpatient prospective payment system 
took effect, and, like its home health care cousin, it was ex- 
pected to result in increased medicare reimbursements.”! 

The impact of higher medicare payments on employment was 
not as clear in hospitals as in home health care, possibly because 
of factors such as decreased managed care and other private 
sector payments, which hurt hospital operating margins through 
1999.” Reports covering last year indicated that hospital profits 
began to recover to some extent. Private hospitals kept ex- 
panding their payrolls last year, with employment rising by 50,000. 
That pace topped 1999’s increase of 35,000 jobs, as well as sur- 
passing the industry’s annual average gains between 1994 and 
1998. In contrast to private hospitals, local government hospi- 
tals had lost jobs each year from 1994 through 1998, and then 
added 4,000 workers in 1999 and 13,000 in 2000. 

Social services also were affected by legislative changes in 
2000. The transition from the Job Training Partnership Act 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics survey. 
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(srpa) to the Workforce Investment Act affected the typical 
summer hiring patterns in private, State, and local social ser- 
vices, although it is unlikely that the new legislation affected 
annual employment growth rates. Historically, the srpa’s sum- 
mer programs provided for about 8 weeks of part-time employ- 
ment for youth, who worked in government or private, non- 
profit agencies. Under the Workforce Investment Act (passed 
on August 7, 1998 and implemented in 2000), the summer youth 
program was integrated into the general youth services, which 
focus on a full year of training and activities, and not just 
summer employment.“ In addition, not all States had com- 
pleted their transition by summer, which delayed the funding 
and implementation of the new program even as the JTPA pro- 
gram funding had expired.* Even States that were prepared 
for the transition provided jobs for fewer youth, because the 
full-year focus of the Workforce Investment Act required 
greater funding per participant, although its budget did not 
rise. These factors translated into greatly reduced summer 
hiring in private, State, and local social services—the indus- 
tries in which employment of youth under srpa had been con- 
centrated. 

Although summer hiring fell, the overall employment trends 
in these industries remained constant. In 2000, private social 
services employment grew by 169,000, or 6 percent, thus match- 
ing its 1999 growth rate. Employment in State social services 
was unchanged in 2000, as in 1999, while local social services 
added 4,000 workers. 


Information technology (1r) has created thousands of jobs, 
but not all rr-related industries benefited during 2000. In 
general, industries dealing with semiconductors showed the 
strongest gains while growth in computer manufacturing and 
trade faltered. 

The broadening scope of 1r had mixed employment effects 
in 2000. Employment in semiconductor manufacturing and 
trade rose precisely because of the ever-widening range and 
sophistication of products incorporating information technol- 
ogy. At the same time, the most “classic” instrument of rT, the 
personal computer, showed signs of becoming a mature indus- 
try, as business and consumer pc sales dropped.” Overall 
computer production did grow, but remained well below ca- 
pacity, and employment in the industry declined. Employment 
related to the wholesale and retail sale of computers weak- 
ened. In short, “information technology” connections did not 
necessarily translate into exceptional employment growth in 
2000. 

Last year, employment in electronic components and ac- 
cessories—primarily, the semiconductor industry—surged by 
54,000. As the year progressed, industry news increasingly 
announced a slowdown in semiconductor sales, and cited a 
possible production overcapacity. Slowing demand, however, 
did not imply weak demand; indeed, the book-to-bill ratio, which 
compares orders to shipments, spent much of the year above 
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1999’s level.® Instead of slowing, hiring accelerated during 
the year. 

Other manufacturers of rr equipment also hired additional 
staff, albeit at a much slower pace than semiconductors. Com- 
munications equipment added 7,000 workers, mostly in tele- 
phone and telegraph apparatus and radio and television and 
communications equipment. The former produces equipment 
used to provide land wiring for the Internet; the latter pro- 
duces cellular telephones. 

Industrial machinery, which includes computers, also par- 
tially played a role in rr-related manufacturing, although its 
role did not translate into job growth. While production and 
exports of computers and office equipment maintained their 
ascent last year, the industry’s work force shrank by 8,000. 
Both semiconductor and computer manufacturers enjoyed ex- 
traordinary productivity gains in the 1990s.” One key differ- 
ence between them—which underscores the strength in prod- 
uct demand in the semiconductor industry, compared with com- 
puter manufacturing—was that semiconductor plants oper- 
ated most of 2000 at or near their reported peak capacity, 
whereas computer plants operated at about 80 percent capac- 
ity..° Acceleration or deceleration in employment growth in 
semiconductors consistently precedes similar changes in the 
industry’s production capacity, and that was likely the case 
last year, as this industry accelerated its hiring even after its 
plants reached their estimated peak output levels.*! 

By cutting jobs, computers and office equipment acted prac- 
tically alone among rT-related manufacturers. In contrast, spe- 
cial industrial machinery and miscellaneous industrial and 
commercial machinery each brought on 5,000 workers. As a 
whole, these industries may have benefited from semiconduc- 
tor industry’s acute need to expand, and thus purchase indus- 
trial equipment.” 

Computer manufacturing demonstrates that not all rr indus- 
tries stood out in terms of job growth. The rT-related parts of 
wholesale and retail trade provided even more evidence. (See 
charts 4 and 5.) In 2000, professional and commercial equip- 
ment distribution (which includes computers) cut 8,000 jobs 
after having brought on 22,000 in 1999, and thus accounting 
for some of the slowdown in wholesale trade. Employment 
growth, however, continued in electrical goods distribution. 
Riding the strength of semiconductor trade, electrical goods 
wholesalers brought on 24,000 workers, thus exceeding their 
prior 5-year average yearly gains of 18,000. 

The only distinguishable rr component of retail trade is 
radio, TV, and computer stores. Between 1994 and 1999, em- - 
ployment in these stores had surged by about 5 percent annu- 
ally, consistently above retail trade as a whole. In 2000, how- 
ever, that difference disappeared, as their growth rate dropped 
to about 1.8 percent. Although last year’s declining computer 
sales would have hurt these stores, sales of other consumer 
electronics increased by 14 percent. Outside competition 
probably best explains the employment slowdown in radio, Tv, 


| Chart 4. Information technology in wholesale trade, over-the-year percent change in employment, 
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| Chart 5. Information technology in retail trade, over-the-year percent change in employment, 
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and computer stores. Part of it came from discount department 
stores, which increasingly used electronics promotions to get 
customers in the door.** Further competition came through 
the Internet, especially from computer companies that sell their 
wares online.*> 

Like semiconductors in manufacturing, software was a pil- 
lar of employment growth among IT-related computer service 
industries in 2000. Prepackaged software brought on 39,000 
workers, thus equaling its 1999 expansion. Other computer 
service industries, such as programming, information retrieval, 
data processing, and consulting, did not fare as well, with 
employment growth plummeting in many industries from their 
1999 rates. Demand for some IT services may have slackened 
as work to ready systems for Y2K was completed. Nonethe- 
less, it is also likely that computer services may have been 
constrained less by demand than by the supply of labor. 


Did labor shortages contribute to a slowdown in job growth 
in some industries? Last year, total nonfarm payrolls expanded 
by 2.1 million jobs, or 1.6 percent, an impressive figure, but 
the weakest seen since 1992. The general economic factors 
already presented certainly justify the reduced hiring in many 
industries. Unemployment, nonetheless, remained low 
throughout the year, and anecdotal evidence suggested that 
some firms still had trouble recruiting.*° So, the question 
emerges whether the slowdown was partly caused by a labor 
shortage. 

What (indirect) evidence of shortages, then, can data from 
the establishment survey provide?*’ At first look, it seems 
implausible that business services would have suffered from 
recruiting difficulties. In 2000, business services once again 
added more jobs than any other industry, its payrolls expand- 
ing by 313,000 workers.* Yet, its growth rate sank more than 
most industries and reached its lowest level since the 1991 
recession. Within business services, personnel supply ser- 
vices (which includes help supply services) and computer and 
data processing services experienced sharp slowdowns. Job 
growth in personnel supply slid from 11 percent in 1999 to 3 
percent in 2000; in computer services, it dropped from 10 per- 
cent to 5 percent. General economic factors—such as higher 
interest rates and energy prices—certainly entered into the 
equation, particularly in personnel supply services, which cut 
39,000 jobs in the fourth quarter. Revenues of temporary help 
agencies, as measured by sales of their services, saw their 
smallest percentage growth since the 1991 recession, although 
they had begun to cool in 1999.” But was this slowdown due 
to less demand for temporary staff or a shortage of workers to 
fill positions? 

Anecdotal evidence continued to point to the difficulties 
temporary help firms had in recruiting.” Hiring less-skilled 
workers may not be an option for temporary staffing firms, 
which instead have witnessed the rise of the “portfolio work- 
ers,” independent professionals employed through staffing 
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services.°! That shifting demand toward higher-skilled work- 
ers may be leading firms into a “war for talent,” in which the 
weapons include training, health insurance, paid vacations, 
and money.” Average hourly earnings growth in help supply 
services reached about 6.8 percent in 2000, after having in- 
creased 3.4 percent in 1999; for all services industries, earn- 
ings growth reached 4.4 percent, up from 3.7 percent in 1999. 
Help supply earnings remain, on average, relatively low, in 
spite of their rapid rate of growth. The same cannot be said for 
computer and data processing services, where earnings topped 
$23 an hour, growing by 4.4 percent last year. Thus, there is 
some evidence from both help supply and computer services 
that worker shortages have served to bid up wages. 

Engineering and management services also requires a 
skilled work force, but unlike business services, its 4.9-percent 
rate of job growth exceeded 1999’s rate. Furthermore, any 
recruiting troubles this industry may have had did not trans- 
late into higher pay. Indeed, earnings growth in engineering 
and management services decelerated to the point of falling 
below the rate of inflation. 

Although residential building slowed last year, worker short- 
ages still affected construction. Their influence, however, is 
unclear, and their effects may be offsetting. On the one hand, 
some firms that normally would have laid off employees when 
demand began to slacken decided instead to retain workers so 
they would be available when demand improved. On the other 
hand, those firms that wished to expand may have been con- 
strained from hiring as many workers as necessary. Unlike 
business services, construction companies can, and have, re- 
sorted to filling some posts with less skilled workers than those 
traditionally recruited. Such a “deskilling” of the construc- 
tion work force could help hold down the earnings growth of 
construction workers, but that did not appear to take place last 
year. Earnings growth accelerated to 3.9 percent over the year, 
with higher growth rates throughout the year, compared with 
1999. In short, construction, like business services, dealt with 
moderating employment growth, but accelerating wage gains. 

Recruiting troubles are not necessarily restricted to indus- 
tries in expansion. Just as these troubles may have dimin- 
ished hiring in construction and business services, they may 
have led some manufacturing industries to diminish their lay- 
offs. When needing to increase production, manufacturers 
have traditionally used overtime before hiring additional work- 
ers. Last year, however, the flip side of this story unfolded. 
Coinciding with renewed layoffs, the manufacturing workweek 
dove to its lowest level since 1992. Furthermore, the indus- 
tries that reduced their workweek the most tended to be the 
ones with a higher proportion of skilled production work- 
ers—Jjust as they were the ones that increased their use of 
overtime the most during the post-recession 1990s. The 
high cost of recruiting and training such workers may have 
made manufacturers wary to lay them off, especially given 
any uncertainty about how long any downturn would last, 


choosing instead to reduce their work hours. 

Although some evidence of skilled labor shortages emerges 
in construction, business services, and manufacturing, the 
same is not the case in several industries with a preponder- 
ance of low-paid, low-skilled positions. Hotels, amusement 
and recreation services, and eating and drinking places gen- 
erally maintained their hiring pace last year. Rising somewhat 
from their 1999 growth rates were hotels, where employment 
rose by 3.6 percent, and amusement and recreation services, 
where it rose 5.7 percent. Eating and drinking places saw its 
hiring hold firm at 1.6 percent. Combined employment in these 
industries expanded by 293,000. Nonetheless, to find these 
workers, both lodging and dining establishments did have to 
resort to raising wage rates above 4.2 percent, the wage growth 
rate for all private industries. Earnings growth for workers in 
hotels rose to 4.8 percent over the year, versus 3.7 in 1999. In 
eating and drinking places, earnings growth reached 4.7 per- 
cent in 2000, up from 1999’s strong 4.3 percent gain. 

If a labor shortage were to emerge, it would most like occur 
during the seasonal hiring period when hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers are needed for temporary jobs. To analyze 
the amount of seasonal hiring that took place in these indus- 
tries, it is necessary to look at the total change in their not- 
seasonally-adjusted employment series in the months leading 
up to the summer. For eating and drinking places, that buildup 
period lasts from February through June, while for hotels and 
amusement and recreation services, it lasts from February 
through July. In the latter industries, 2000’s summer buildup 
surpassed every year of the 1990s. Hotels brought on 326,000 
workers; a 1 4.4-percent increase from their 1999 seasonal hir- 
ing, while in amusement and recreation services, 647,000 work- 
ers came on board—a 17.4-percent increase. Seasonal hiring 
for eating and drinking places fell slightly from the levels in 
1999, but by very little; it totaled 671,000 workers in 2000, ver- 
sus 689,000 the year earlier. Although it is impossible to say 
whether these industries fell short of their seasonal hiring goals, 
it is clear that, as a group, they were able to exceed their prior 
years’ results—at a cost of having to accept relatively high 
wage growth. 

Anecdotal evidence has suggested that firms across many 
industries are having to deal with shortages. Employment and 
earnings data from the establishment survey does provide 
some indirect, but not conclusive, evidence of labor short- 
ages, particularly of skilled workers, in business services, con- 
struction, and manufacturing. Yet, industries that rely on rela- 
tively low-skilled help did not appear to end up short-handed 
in 2000 either for year-round or summer workers, although their 
relatively high wage growth does indicate that firms did have 
some difficulty in staffing. 


In recent years, the unemployment rate has been at 3-decade 
lows and employment has continued to expand, leading 
economists to look for signs of tightness in the labor market. 


Concern has arisen as to whether the supply of workers would 
be adequate to meet growing demand; in fact, the previous 
section of this article suggests that supply may not have been 
adequate in certain industries. However, as continued em- 
ployment growth did not result in accelerated wage gains, 
questions were once again raised as to where the supply of 
workers came from over the year. The cps is able to provide 
information that can be used, in a limited way, as a measure 
of the potential supply of workers. It is also able to show, to 
some degree, where the newly employed came from in 2000. 

The cps provides data that can be used to identify two main 
groups of potential workers: unemployed individuals and per- 
sons not in the labor force who indicate that they currently 
want a job. There were 5.7 million unemployed persons and 4.4 
million who were not in the labor force, but reported that they 
indeed wanted a job. Of this latter group of persons, 1.2 
million reported that they actually searched for work within the 
past 12 months and were available to take a job if one were 
offered; this group is often referred to as “marginally attached” 
to the labor force. Among marginally attached workers, 260,000 
had looked for work in the previous 12 months, but were not 
currently looking,” because they believed that no jobs were 
available for them or that there were none for which they would 
qualify; this group is known as discouraged workers.® (See 
chart 6.) 

Since 1994, the number of persons outside the labor force 
who want a job has declined by 30 percent.” The number who 
were currently available, and actually looked, for work within 
12 months of being surveyed fell by 36 percent. The count of 
discouraged workers declined even more dramatically, by 48 
percent between 1994 and 2000. These numbers suggest that 
there may have been significant movement into the labor force 
by those previously not participating. 

Other potential sources of labor include persons not in the 
labor force who report that they do not want a job; an increase 
in the number of multiple jobholders; and population growth, 
including persons immigrating to the United States. In 2000, 
there were 64.5 million persons not in the labor force who, at 
the time of the survey, indicated that they did not want a job. 
However, it is possible that certain persons in this group would 
enter the labor force under the right conditions. For example, a 
retired 65-year-old who, in 1999, reported that he did not want 
a job because of concerns that his Social Security benefits 
would decrease might have changed his mind with the repeal, 
in 2000, of the Social Security “earnings test.”’? Another ex- 
ample might be a mother who doesn’t want a job because she 
is uncomfortable leaving her children with the child-care pro- 
viders in her area. If conditions were to change—a trusted 
relative moved to the area and agreed to watch the children-—— 
she may then decide to look for employment. There are count- 
less scenarios in which changing conditions may induce per- 
sons to enter the labor force, though previously, they were not 
interested. 
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Persons not in the labor force, annual average, 2000 


Not in the labor force 
"don't want a job" 
(64,459,000) 


i —/ 4 —@-Marginally attached workers 


Discouraged workers 
(260,000) 


NOTE: 


Persons not in the labor 
force who "want a job" 


(1,152,000) (4,377,000) 


Persons not in the labor force who “want a job” are neither working nor currently looking for work, but have simply expressed 


a desire for a job. Marginally attached workers are persons who are not in the labor force, who want and are available for a job, and 
who have looked for work sometime in the past 12 months (or since the end of their last job if they held one within the past 12 months), 
but are not currently looking. Discouraged workers are a subset of the marginally attached who are not currently looking for work 
because they believe that no jobs are available or that there are none for which they would qualify. 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


An increase in the number of persons working more than 
one job could be an additional source of labor. However, in 
recent years, the number of multiple jobholders has actually 
declined, from 8.0 million in 1997 to 7.6 million in 2000. Multiple 
jobholders made up 5.6 percent of all employed persons in 
2000, down from 6.2 percent in 1996. There are several pos- 
sible explanations for the decrease in the number of multiple 
jobholders. It may be that the strong economy has helped 
persons who previously worked two part-time jobs find one 
full-time job. Indeed, the number of persons working two part- 
time jobs has been on the decline, while full-time employment 
has grown. It is also reasonable to assume that the strong 
economy and increased earnings lessened the financial need 
to moonlight for workers who already had a full-time job.’! 

Persons immigrating to the United States are yet another 
potential source of labor.” In 2000, the foreign-born popula- 
tion was 26.5 million. In recent years, the foreign born have 
accounted for a disproportionately large share of U.S. popula- 
tion growth. By 2000, the foreign born accounted for 12.5 
percent of all employed persons in the U.S.” Of the foreign- 
born population that immigrated to the United States in 1999 
and 2000, 57.0 percent (or 966,000) were employed in 2000; this 
figure tends to rise with the length of stay in the United States.”4 

The labor market is very dynamic, with changes in employ- 
ment reflecting both changes in population and changes in the 
proportion of the population that is employed; the latter is 
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largely tied to the performance of the economy. From 1999— 
2000, the civilian noninstitutional population increased by 2.2 
million, and employment grew by about 1.8 million. About 76 
percent of net employment growth can be attributed to the 
growth in population. That is, if the proportion of the popula- 
tion employed had not changed, employment still would have 
increased by about 1.4 million. However, the percent of the 
population with jobs increased slightly and that increase ac- 
counted for the balance (about 447,000 or 24 percent) of the 
total change in employment.’ 


The labor market situation for minority workers improved 
notably in 2000. Indeed, both blacks and Hispanics man- 
aged to slightly close the unemployment rate gap between 
whites over the year. Employment increases were particu- 
larly strong for Hispanics. A summary of the labor market 
performance of various demographic groups and a review of 
other aspects of the changing job market provide further in- 
sight into the employment situation in 2000. 

The labor market, as depicted by the cps, was relatively 
healthy in 2000.”° The number of employed persons contin- 
ued to increase (by 1.4 million), though at a slower pace than in 
1999.” The percentage of the population that was employed 
(the employment-population ratio) reached a record high of 
64.6 percent in the first quarter of 2000 and ended the year at 
64.4 percent, in line with 1999 levels. The number of unem- 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1999-2000 


population 16 years and older, by selected characteristics, 


{Numbers in thousands] 
= 
2000 
Change, fourth- 
Characteristic Fourth-quarter quarter 1999 
1999 First Second Third Fourth to fourth 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 2000' 

TOTAL 
Civilian labor FONCO Sse ccspaszcsnseacezat ectgctoverccves 140,003 140,737 140,815 140,706 141,208 1,328 
Participation VatOrrcrce<.seceeeeesentseneceoe ss 67.1 67.4 67.3 67 67.1 0.0 
EMMDlOVOd Sr. eer ntae et tame ecteneeneses 134,263 135,036 135,181 135,049 135,593 1,447 
Employment-population ratio 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 tt 
Wem ployed (Feecscre.crestvetencre er ecace bas 5,740 5,700 5,634 5,657 5,616 -118 
Unemployment rate ............:.scecceeceeeees 4.1 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 =1 

Men, 20 years and older. 
CivitianilabontOrCOnsenemnsce seers rere 70,453 70,834 70,741 70,955 71,193 788 
Participation (ate seecerscesceceotece steers 76.6 76.9 76.5 76.5 76.5 -.2 
Employed etncen ste a cettace. ate eeteente 68,076 68,487 68,426 68,644 68,768 739 
Employment-population ratio 74.0 74.4 74.0 74.0 73.9 -.1 
Unemployed tiecesccaes crtesetenrscsee-es ies 2,377 2,347 2,315 2,310 2,425 49 
Unemployment rate .............seccesesceeeee 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 -0 
Women, 20 years and older 
Giviltanilaborntorceucers seen eee 61,140 61,508 61,666 61,429 61,657 583 
Participationitaterr:.cersccrecorencreeccee 60.8 61.1 61.1 60.7 60.7 =A 
Ermiployecieenat ee. ee tt seers notte eae 58,925 59,273 59,399 59,203 59,546 684 
Employment-population ratio 58.6 58.9 58.9 58.5 58.6 0 
Wmemployed! east ccsetecesscceetenessesesese oa 2,215 2,234 2,267 2,226 P25 hihi) -102 
Unemployment rate .............-:csceseeereeee 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.4 -.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 

Civillanilabontorce see eee 8,410 8,395 8,407 8,322 8,358 —42 
Participation) ate tec. :-svee-----<2--sureeessee<cee 52.2 51.9 52.4 Sen 52'3 =I 
EMMplOV oclheerceecescetscnscceccusexoventoevartsacscovess 7,261 7,276 7,356 7,202 7,278 24 
Employment-population ratio 330 45.1 45.0 45.9 45.1 45.5 3 
WNOMpPlOy Od Gen. acescceccencscceeceoeeteweses a 1,148 1,119 1,051 1,121 1,080 -67 
Unemployment rate ................ss2ssessee. 13.7 13.3 12.5 13.5 12.9 -.8 

White 
CiVvilia milADOMIONCO eecccecssesaeeceeeceanececenseeseees 116,919 117,579 117,535 117,468 117,729 873 
Participation rate ..............sese 67.3 67.6 67.5 67.3 67.3 -.1 
EMIPlOVOO eo vasssvte xc cxcnvaneacntarsénessacenctos 112,816 113,459 113,481 113,348 113,635 878 
Employment-population ratio ..... 64.9 65.2 65.1 64.9 64.9 .0 
Wnemployed iit scs<.osccecsectsces ssncens ea 4,103 4,120 4,054 4,121 4,095 =§ 
Unemployment rate ..............eeeeeeeeeeees 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 .0 

Black 
GIVIANADON [OF CS treceseece-cacet ese atecenevsccecccsess 16,503 16,619 16,579 16,510 16,700 218 
Participation rate .......... 66 66.3 65.9 65.4 65.8 -.2 
EMmployed ecceecnetesicsresecespeeesscest canoe 15,170 15,322 15,306 15,258 15,452 302 
Employment-population ratio ..... us 60.6 61.1 60.8 60.4 60.9 3 
UIMEMMPIOVO ion cxscestsce- seececcchucvcnesvoessoussossor 1,333 1,297 1,273 1,252 1,248 -84 
Unemployment rate .............::sccceseeeeeee 8.1 7.8 Theil 7.6 7:5 —.6 

Hispanic origin 

GIVINATMMAD ON [ONCO tececcszces<-ene-tensenar-nae-nncvene 14,918 15,215 15,314 15,356 15,596 693 
ParliCiIDAllONitat@a-atscace-eencecbsesccacesecessne 68.0 68.8 68.7 68.3 68.8 8 
EIT MOY OC eeaeese eckcenseesetertenteresacneseestaes-nes 14,015 14,324 14,443 14,490 14,723 721 
Employment-population ratio ............... 63.9 64.8 64.8 64.4 64.9 1.0 
RITTER DIOV GO a rroncercecerenccnatecesscpre-ae-onenn aan 903 892 870 866 873 —28 
Unemployment rate ............sscseeeeeeetees 6.1 lif 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 -5 


1 Estimates of over-the-year changes have been adjusted to reflect revi- 
sions to population controls introduced in January 2000. 


Note: Detail for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are 
included in both the white and black population groups. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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ployed persons declined for the 8th consecutive year, and the 
unemployment rate reached a 31-year-low of 4.0 percent in 
2000. (See table 2 and chart 7.) 

Virtually all of the employment growth occurred among 
adults aged 20 years and older. Employment increased by 
739,000 for adult men and by 684,000 for adult women. The 
percentage of adult men who were employed in 2000 was about 
unchanged from 1999, at 73.9 percent. The employment-popu- 
lation ratio for adult women was 58.6 percent, about unchanged 
from 1999’s record high. During most of the current expan- 
sion, ”® the ratios for men and women have continued the 
long-term pattern of convergence, with the women’s ratio grow- 
ing slightly faster than that for men. (See chart 8.) The num- 
ber of unemployed adults decreased by 53,000 in 2000. The 
unemployment rate for adult men was 3.4 percent in 2000, un- 
changed from 1999. For adult women, the unemployment rate 
edged down to 3.4 percent, their lowest fourth-quarter rate 
since 1952. 

The labor market situation for teenagers (persons aged 16 
to 19 years) changed little between 1999 and 2000. The teen- 
age unemployment rate edged down to 12.9 percent—their 
lowest rate since 1969. In 2000, 45.5 percent of teenagers were 
employed; a rate higher than the 42.2 percent at the beginning 
of the current expansion. Nevertheless, the percentage of teen- 
agers employed is lower than the historical fourth-quarter peak 


Chart 7. Unemployment rate, 1969-2000, seasonally adjusted 


of 48.7 percent in 1978. In 2000, 1 of every 4 employed teenag- 
ers worked in sales occupations (mostly in retail and personal 
service sales).’”? Nearly one-third of teenagers held service 
positions, primarily in food services. Another 24 percent of 
employed teenagers were almost equally split between admin- 
istrative support occupations and handlers, equipment clean- 
ers, helpers, or laborers. 

Among the race and ethnic groups, employment grew fast- 
est for Hispanics. The number of employed Hispanics aged 16 
and older grew by 5.1 percent; this compares with increases of 
2.0 percent for blacks and 0.8 percent for whites. Part of the 
strong employment growth for Hispanics reflects population 
growth. The Hispanic population grew by 3.5 percent in 2000, 
while the black and white populations grew 1.6 percent and 0.8 
percent, respectively. However, the increase in employment 
for Hispanics also reflects an increase in the percentage of 
their population that was employed. Their employment-popu- 
lation ratio reached an all-time high of 64.9 percent.* Among 
whites, the employment-population ratio remained unchanged 
over the year at 64.9 percent; among blacks, the ratio edged up 
slightly to 60.9 percent. Over the course of this expansion, the 
employment-population ratio grew the most for blacks (by 5.6 
percentage points) and Hispanics (by 5.1 percentage points), 
growing closer to the rate for whites, which increased by only 
2.2 percentage points. 
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NOTE: Shaded regions represent recessions as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. Data are quarterly. 


Chart 8. Employment-population ratio of adults ages 20 and older, 1948-2000, seasonally adjusted | 
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The unemployment rates for Hispanics (5.6 percent) and 
blacks (7.5 percent) declined to record lows in 2000, whereas 
the rate for whites (3.5 percent) was unchanged from the prior 
year’s 3-decade low.*! Though the unemployment rate for 
whites remained lower than that for blacks and Hispanics, the 
gaps between the unemployment rates for whites and blacks 
and for whites and Hispanics narrowed over the year. 

Among workers aged 25 years and older, all of the employ- 
ment gains were for workers with at least some college experi- 
ence. Employment increased by 534,000 for workers with some 
college, and by 642,000 for workers with a bachelor’s degree or 
more. For workers with a high school diploma or less, em- 
ployment declined. The unemployment rate was about un- 
changed for persons with less than a high school education 
(at 6.4 percent) and edged up for persons with a high school 
diploma (to 3.5 percent). The unemployment rate remained 
about unchanged for persons with some college experience (at 
2.6 percent) and among college graduates (at 1.6 percent). 

The number of employed persons aged 16 and older work- 
ing usual full-time schedules (35 hours or more) increased to 
112.3 million in 2000, accounting for 83.1 percent of the work 
force. The percentage of workers employed full time has 
increased steadily since 1994 when it was 81.1 percent.™* In 
2000, men were more likely to have usual full-time schedules 
than were women; 89.8 percent of all employed men, compared 


with 75.3 percent of employed women. However, the number 
of women working full-time schedules has been growing faster 
than that for men. Since 1994, the number of women working 
full-time increased by 15.7 percent; this compares with an in- 
crease of 10.4 percent for men. 

Of the number of persons at work part time in 2000, 3.2 
million (or 10.8 percent) did so for economic reasons, such as 
only being able to find part-time work. Since 1994, the number 
of persons at work part time for economic reasons has de- 
clined by 31.0 percent. Among those at work part time in 2000, 
women were less likely (8.8 percent) than men (14.1 percent) to 
work part time for economic reasons. 

Of the total number of employed persons in 2000, the vast 
majority (93 percent) were wage and salary workers.*> Most of 
the remaining 7 percent were self-employed, a percentage that 
has been on a long-term downward trend. In 1948, almost | in 
5 workers were self-employed, many of them as farmers. °° 
(See charts 9 and 10.) In 2000, men were more likely to be self- 
employed than women; 8.3 percent of working men were self- 
employed, versus 5.9 percent of employed women. 

In addition to the 9.7 million persons who were self-employed 
in 2000, there were 4.4 million wage and salary workers who owned 
businesses that were incorporated.*” The number of incorpo- 
rated self-employed workers grew by 59,000 in 2000. Men were 
more likely to own an incorporated business than were women; 
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Self-employed as percentage of total employed, seasonally adjusted, 1948-2000 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
| Chart 10. | Share of total self-employed in agriculture, seasonally adjusted, fourth quarters, 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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of those business owners, almost two-thirds were men. 
Among all wage and salary workers, employment grew the 
most in service occupations (811,000), followed by sales and 
administrative support occupations (493,000), and managerial 
and professional specialty occupations (340,000). ** Within these 
broad occupational categories, strong growth occurred in food 
services, finance and business service sales, and financial records 
processing. Strong employment growth also occurred for math- 
ematical and computer scientists, and schoolteachers. 


Median usual weekly earnings increased faster than inflation 
in 2000, marking the fourth consecutive year of increases in 
real earnings.” Earnings gains were widespread, growing 
particularly fast for blacks. The earnings gaps between blacks 
and whites closed slightly in 2000. At the same time, the num- 
ber of hourly paid workers earning the minimum wage or less 
decreased. 

Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary 
workers were $576 in 2000, up 4.9 percent from $549 in 1999.” 
The earnings gain was larger than the 3.4-percent rise in prices 
from 1999 to 2000, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for 
All Urban Consumers (cpI-u). In 2000, median weekly earnings 
for men who usually work full time were $646, compared with 
$491 for women. Since the Bureau of Labor Statistics began regu- 
larly collecting information on usual median weekly earnings in 
the cps in 1979, the ratio of women’s to men’s earnings has in- 
creased by 13.5 percentage points.°! Women have gone from 
making 62.5 cents for every $1 earned by men in 1979, to making 


76.0 cents for every dollar in 2000. There are many possible 
factors underlying the continuing disparity between the earn- 
ings of men and women. Among these factors are differ- 
ences in work schedules, educational attainment, length of 
experience in the work force, occupational and industry 
makeup of each group, and discrimination. 

Among the race and ethnic groups, median weekly earn- 
ings rose the fastest for blacks, up 5.2 percent to $468. This 
compares with an increase of 3.1 percent to $591 for whites 
and an increase of 2.9 percent to $396 for Hispanics. The gap 
in earnings between blacks and whites closed slightly in 
2000. Over the course of the expansion, earnings increased 
by about 34 percent for whites and blacks; this compares 
with an increase of 27 percent for Hispanics. The disparity in 
earnings between the race and ethnic groups may be tied to 
the same factors as that for men and women: differences in 
educational attainment, length of experience in the work force, 
occupational and industry makeup of the groups, and dis- 
crimination. 

In 2000, median usual weekly earnings rose in all four 
major educational groups. (See table 3.) Among persons 
aged 25 and older, earnings increased the most for workers 
with a college degree, rising by 4.2 percent over the year to 
$896. Earnings for persons with some college experience or 
an associate’s degree increased by 3.1 percent to $598, while 
earnings for persons with a high school diploma increased 
by 3.3 percent to $506, and earnings for those with less than 
a high school diploma increased by 4.0 percent to $360. 


Table 3. Quartiles and selected deciles of usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers, by educational 
attainment, annual averages 1999-2000 
Upper limit of: 
Educational attainment Number Second 
of workers First First quartile Third Ninth 
(in thousands) decile quartile (median) quartile Al decile 
2000 
Total 25, Vears: and! OlD Clin nn. nececescnsneesoapeeweersecneneeiee se 87,984 $294 $407 $611 $909 $1,344 
Less than a high school diploma .........-....::::eee+ 8,523 225 280 360 508 706 
High school graduates, no College ..............:eeee 27,637 279 364 506 716 966 
Some college or associate deQree ..........-.eeeeeeeeeeees 24,452 Si2 422 598 834 1,136 
College graduates, total ..............:cssccseeeeeeeeeeeeneeneees Zola 448 625 896 1,325 1,870 
1999 
iFotale25\yeatsiand O1del meetersseeetce sc esca-cnesescseencen == 86,352 $284 $393 $592 $872 $1,260 
Less than a high school diploma ..........-....:.:ceeee 8,459 215 267 346 494 680 
High school graduates, NO COIEGE ........-.--.-+e1eeees 27,314 270 349 490 688 932 
Some college or associate GeGree ...........:eseeeeees 23,949 300 404 580 798 1,079 
College graduates, total .............:escsessesseeseeseeerseee 26,630 430 607 860 1,243 1,749 
| 4 4 4 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. first quartile; 50 percent earn less than the upper limit of the second quartile, 
or median; 75 percent earn less than the upper limit of the third quartile; and 
Note: Ten percent of all full-time wage and salary workers earn less than 90 percent earn less than the upper limit of the ninth decile. 
the upper limit of the first decile; 25 percent earn less than the upper limit of the 
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Among workers who had attained at least a high school 
diploma, earnings for the highest paid workers increased more 
than earnings for the lowest paid. For high school graduates 
with some college experience, earnings for the lowest paid 
workers increased by 4.0 percent to $312, while the highest 
paid graduates saw their earnings rise by 5.3 percent to $1,136. 
Among persons with a college degree, the difference in earn- 
ings growth for low and high paid workers was even more 
pronounced, 4.2 percent to $448 for the lowest paid and 6.9 
percent to $1,870 for the highest paid. 

For the second consecutive year, earnings for workers with 
less than a high school diploma increased at a faster rate for 
the lowest-paid workers than for the highest paid. Among 
these workers, earnings for the lowest paid workers increased 
by 4.7 percent to $225, while the highest-paid workers saw 
their earnings increase by 3.8 percent to $706. 

Of the 120.8 million wage and salary workers (aged 16 and 
older) in 2000, 60.2 percent were paid hourly rates. Of these 
hourly paid workers, 3.7 percent (or 2.7 million) earned the 
prevailing minimum wage or less; significantly lower than the 
series peak of 15.1 percent in 1980.” Part of the decrease over 
time in the proportion of workers with earnings at or below the 
prevailing minimum reflect the fact that minimum wage increases 
have not kept up with overall wage growth. For example, from 
1981-90, median hourly earnings rose by 41.6 percent, while 
the minimum wage rate was unchanged. It is reasonable to 
assume that many of those who would have earned minimum 
wage benefited from the general rise in the market wages over 
this period. The increase in earnings would bring these per- 
sons above the minimum wage, and hence, the percentage of 
employed persons earning the minimum wage would likely 
decrease. 

In 2000, women were more likely than men to be earning 
the minimum wage or less; 4.8 percent of hourly paid women, 
compared with 2.6 percent of hourly paid men. However, this 
gap closed a bit over the year, as the decrease in the number of 
women earning minimum wage or less was greater than the 
decrease in the number of men earning minimum wage or less. 


Nine out of every ten families with children under the age of 
18 had an employed parent in 2000. A greater percentage of 
white families with children had at least one employed par- 
ent than had Hispanic families. In turn, a greater percentage 
of Hispanic families with children had an employed parent 
than had black families. In almost 2 out of every 3 married- 
couple households, both the mother and the father were em- 
ployed. However, the age of the youngest child appears to 
have influenced the labor market activity of the parents.” 
Of the 34.3 million families with children under the age of 18 
in 2000,” 73 percent (or 24.9 million) were married-couple fami- 
lies.°° Unmarried mothers maintained the majority of the re- 
maining families (7.6 million), while unmarried fathers main- 
tained 1.8 million families with children.” Of the families main- 
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tained by an unmarried parent, the percentage maintained by 
the father increased from 16 percent in 1994 to 19 percent in 
2000. Among families with children under the age of 18, white 
(77 percent) and Hispanic (71 percent) families were more likely 
to be maintained by married couples than were black families 
(43 percent). However, since 1994, the proportion of black and 
Hispanic families with children that are headed by married 
couples has increased slightly. For whites, that proportion 
has declined slightly. 

The vast majority (92.0 percent) of all families with children 
under the age of 18 had at least one parent who was employed 
in 2000.” (See table 4.) Married-couple households were more 
likely to have at least one employed parent than were families 
maintained by an unmarried parent; 97.5 percent of married- 
couple families, compared with 75.5 percent of families main- 
tained by the mother and 86.5 percent of families maintained 
by the father. Both the mother and father worked in 7 out of 
every 10 married-couple families whose youngest child was 
aged 6 to 17. If the youngest child was under the age of 6, both 
parents worked in slightly fewer than 6 out of every 10 married- 
couple families. The father, but not the mother, was employed 
in almost 2 in 5 married-couple families with children under the 
age of 6. It was relatively uncommon in 2000 for mothers of 
children younger than 6 to be working and not the fathers; this 
occurred in only 3.0 percent of such families. 

White families with children under the age of 18 were more 
likely to have an employed parent (93.7 percent) than were 
Hispanic families (88.6 percent), who in turn were more likely 
than black families, (82.8 percent).**> However, since 1994, the 
percentage of families with at least one employed parent has 
increased by 11.2 percentage points for blacks and 9.5 per- 
centage points for Hispanics; this compares with an increase 
of 3.1 percentage points for whites. In 2000, both the mother 
and father worked in 67.9 percent of black married-couple fami- 
lies and 64.2 percent of white families with children under the 
age of 18, compared with 51.3 percent of Hispanic families. In 
contrast, the father worked, but not the mother in 40.1 percent 
of Hispanic families; this compares with 29.9 percent of white 
families and 20.2 percent of black families. 

The average combined weekly hours at work for married 
couples with children edged up to 65.5 hours in 2000.” Since 
1969, total weekly hours have increased by 9.3 hours (to 68.1 
hours) for couples with children aged 6 to 17, by 10.3 hours (to 
63.9 hours) for couples with children aged 3 to 5, and by 11.7 
hours (to 60.7 hours) for couples with children under 3 years of 
age. Most of the increase in average combined weekly hours 
at work for married couples with children can be attributed to 
an increase in the labor force participation rate among married 
women, and to their trend toward year-round work. 

In 1999, the latest year for which annual income data are 
available, the median yearly income of families with children 
under 18 years old was $48,711.'° Married-couple families in 
which both parents (and no other family members) worked had 


} Table 4. | Bae Families with children by employment status of parents, age of youngest child,' and family type, annual 
averages, 1994-2000 
{Levels in thousands] 
< 
Characteristic fotel allraces 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
4 
Families with children under 18 
OCA Pea detecrec evar tes sestosse ss teias san cues scaetscsaisce 33,189 33,544 33,980 34,129 34,232 34,340 34,340 
WithiemployediparentSicr..---scssceteresceresteseseroseeses =, 29,086 29,659 30,296 30,761 31,100 31,493 31,600 
Percent, OlstOlal Meenveccrrtes stern coon eres 87.6 88.4 89.2 90.1 90.9 91.7 92.0 
Married-couple families, total ...........:cccccesesceseeeeesseeees 24,319 24,604 24,818 24,762 24,820 24,904 24,915 
PONGentiwithserr ets -on sn. tetera recsetececsaee. cae encsctecs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Father employed, not mother ...............:ccccecceseseeeeeee 28.6 28.5 28.2 28.2 28.9 29.1 29.2 
Mothenemployed teers esr eeetien cane ao, 2 67.3 67.6 68.3 68.7 68.1 68.2 68.3 
Father and mother employed ............:ccccceceeeeeeee 62.6 63.0 63.9 64.5 64.1 64.1 64.2 
Mother employed, not father .............:c:ccceeeeeeeees 4.7 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.2 41 
Neither parent employed ................scsscssceeresseesecnes 41 3.9 3:5 Sal 2.9 2n0 PAs) 
Families maintained by mother’?............c:ccscecseseeseeeeeeees 7,414 7,433 7,469 7,623 ons 7,653 7,613 
Percent with employed mother 61.6 64.0 65.9 69.2 71.8 T4.7 TASES) 
Families maintained by father?.......... 1,455 1,507 1,692 1,745 1,839 1,782 1,812 
Percent with employed father 82.4 83.7 83.7 85.8 85.5 86.3 86.5 
Families with youngest child 6 to 17 
Otel Se oersccsvevenscudssqcoe teeter eee. Ore icmecre eae ece 17,993 18,270 18,694 18,989 19,209 | 19,364 19,382 
With employed parents 16,078 16,391 16,892 17,274 17,551 17,825 17,892 
Percent, Of total pc. taasecedee one noe eran seerceee eee 89.4 89.7 90.4 91.0 91.4 92.1 92.3 
Married-couple families, total ...............:cscceseecesecseeeeeees 12,819 13,001 13,257 13,442 13,496 13,565 13,628 
Percent With aecesaceecccerssoreee cc ntee cer ee vesnerceeseees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Father employed, not mother ............:::eeeceeeeeceneeeenee 22.6 22.5 218: | 21.9 22.8 22.6 22.0 
Mother employed ..............-c:sccsceeseeeseeesees 73.5 1BES 74.6 74.8 74.0 74.6 75.2 
Father and mother employed 67.9 68.0 69.5 69.8 69.2 69.6 70.3 
Mother employed, not father 5.5 5:5 Oe Sal 4.8 4.9 4.9 
Neither parent employed ...............-.-...ccccsrsesseseeeeeees 4.0 4.0 3.5 3:3 3.2 2.9 2.8 
4,302 4,360 4,393 | 4,531 4,638 4,722 4,668 
70.8 72.1 73.3 74.9 77.0 79.1 79.6 
872 909 1,044 1,015 1,075 1,077 1,086 
83.1 84.3 84.8 86.8 84.9 84.8 85.5 
Totalln an Pascceecs 15,196 15,275 15,286 15,141 15,023 14,976 14,958 
With employed parents ... 13,009 13,267 13,405 13,487 13,550 13,670 13,709 
Percent Of tOtalicee vcceeccececscteceocskeranonteenanateesceces 85.6 86.9 87.7 89.1 90.2 91.3 91.6 
Married-couple families, total ..............::csccseseeseereeeeeees 11,500 11,604 11,562 11,320 11,324 11,340 11,287 
PORGOMUWIE Pere ccecteccsactese Set enet te. ccvececssstsetvec sveecceecscactenee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Father employed, not mother ........ 35.4 35.3 35.6 35.6 36.2 36.9 37.8 
Mother employed ................sseercee 60.4 60.9 61.0 61.4 61.1 60.7 59.9 
Father and mother employed 56.6 57.3 57.4 58.2 58.0 57.4 56.9 
Mother employed, not father 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.0 
Neither parent Employed .............::csscesceseeeseesseeeenes 4.2 3.8 3.4 2.9 2 2.4 ae 
Families maintained by mother ®..............:::::ceseseeeeeeee Onl 3,073 3,076 3,092 2,936 2,931 2,945 
Percent with employed mothe? ...........-..:::ssccseeeeeeees 49.0 62.5 55.2 60.9 63.6 67.4 69.1 
Families maintained by father ?............::ceccsecceseeeeeeeees 584 598 648 729 763 705 726 
Percent with employed father ............:ccscesseseeseeseeees 81.2 82.9 82.1 84.6 86.5 88.5 88.0 
' Children are own children and include sons, daughters, step-children, and 2 Refers to families maintained by never married, widowed, divorced, or 
adopted children. Not included are nieces, nephews, grandchildren, andother separated persons. 
related and unrelated children. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey . 
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a median income of $62,424. In married-couple families in which families maintained by an employed, unmarried parent, median 
only one parent worked, median income depended on whether _ income was $18,933 for families headed by mothers and $30,924 
it was the mother or father who worked; income for families in _ for families maintained by fathers. 

which only the father worked was $42,955; this compares with 

a median of $31,248 when only the mother worked. Among Job growth continued across the United States as the Nation 
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enjoyed its tenth consecutive year of economic expansion, with 
the largest gains once again occurring in the West and South. 
Unemployment rates were steady or down slightly from the 
fourth quarter of 1999. During 2000, more than half the States 
achieved record low quarterly unemployment rates. 


Unemployment. Every census region and geographic di- 
vision attained its lowest quarterly unemployment rate on 
record in 2000.!°! (See table 5.) The most marked unem- 
ployment rate declines over the year were recorded in the 
Northeast region, -0.4 percentage point, and its New England 
division, -0.8 point. The unemployment rate was down slightly 
in the South region, driven by declines in the West South 
Central and South Atlantic divisions. The Midwest rate held 
virtually steady over the year, despite a 0.4-percentage point 
rise in the West North Central division. The West region’s 
rate was also essentially unchanged from 1999. 

The relative positions of regions and divisions with respect 
to unemployment rates were largely stable over the year, ow- 
ing to the lack of significant change in many parts of the coun- 
try. The lowest regional unemployment rate was again re- 
ported in the Midwest (3.5 percent), which has held this dis- 
tinction for each of the past 10 years. The highest incidence of 
regional joblessness was observed in the West (4.5 percent) 
for the ninth consecutive year. After experiencing a 0.4-per- 
centage point drop from the previous quarter, New England 
recorded the lowest jobless rate (2.4 percent) among geographic 
divisions at the close of 2000. This is also the lowest quarterly 
unemployment rate on record for any region or division, and it 
marks the first quarter since 1989 that the lowest unemploy- 


ment rate was posted by a division other than the West North 
Central. Meanwhile, the Pacific division registered the highest 
rate (4.8 percent) for the eighth year in a row. 

Twenty-eight States established new quarterly low unem- 
ployment rates in 2000, while an additional five registered rates 
that matched lows established in a previous year. Four of the 
five States in the East North Central division, as well as seven 
of the eight States constituting the Mountain division, achieved 
new or equaled previous lows. In contrast, only 1 of the 5 
States composing the Pacific division reported a new quarterly 
low in 2000. (See map 1.) New low monthly jobless rates were 
registered by 37 States in 2000, including all those in the East 
North Central and East South Central divisions. 


Employment. Nonfarm payroll employment increased in all four 
census regions in 2000.'” The most rapid expansion occurred in 
the West (2.9 percent) and South (2.0 percent). The Midwest had 
the slowest rate of increase (0.9 percent), just slightly below that 
of the Northeast (1.3 percent). These relative growth rates were 
reinforced by population shifts; in general, growth in the South 
and West has been buoyed by migration from the Northeast and 
Midwest in recent years. Even after adjusting for differences in 
population growth, however, the relative ranking of job growth 
among regions remains the same. Among the nine geographic 
divisions, gains ranged from 0.6 percent in the East South Central 
to 3.1 percent in the Mountain division. The Pacific (2.7 percent), 
West South Central (2.3 percent), and South Atlantic (2.2 per- 
cent) divisions also had above-average growth rates. The tabu- 
lation on page 25 lists nonfarm payroll employment growth in 
2000 (in thousands). 


| Table 5. Unemployment rates for regions and divisions, quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1999-2000 
T 


wes 4 tai Fourth on : “ Over-the- 
egion an ision quarter First Second Third Fourth year 
1999 quarter quarter quarter | quarter | sine. 

INGM UCASE LOQIO cectecresnemussasteasnserscvevencssteieancace 4.2 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 -0.4 

New England division «css... 3.2 2.8 27 2.8 2.4 -8 

Middle Atlantic division 4.6 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.3 -3 
Midwest region ...........:esescseree 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 1 

East North Central division . 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.9 3.7 0 

West North Central division 27 2.6 27 27 3.4 4 
SOUMMOQOM shia. weteteanearettveassthaxecne-sestnguittensien 4.0 3.9 3.9 

South Atlantic division .............-............. 3,7 3.5 3.5 se aE z 

East South Central division ....................... 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 44 1 

West South Central division ...........ccccccceeee 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.2 41 -.3 
WSSETOGIOM a citemrctessctckcecsscasvassaavsevnahieciav sera. 4.6 4.5 4.6 

Mountain division ......csocssssssseeessseseencce... 3.9 3.7 3.6 a7 a7 ie 

PAC CIVIMIG te tees ccccnsrnrasehee 4.9 4.8 5.0 5.0 4.8 a 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Local Area Unemployment Statistics Program. 
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| Map 1. | States attaining or equaling lowest quarterly unemployment rate in 2000, 


seasonally adjusted 


Mountain 


Pacific 


West North Central East New England 


NOTE: Series low rates are provided for those States that achieved new or matched previous lows in 2000. 
SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Local Area Unemployment Statistics Program. 
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Region Job growth 
Number Percent 
IN@UtME AS Ge seceene cence eee secaseces sce 334.1 123 
ING WAEO land tenecsesesteeese eres 103.5 eS 
Middle Atlantict acc .c.c:seeesseess 230.6 1S 
WAS Gate tees au ees sa cceatacecceseeeieece 289.3 me) 
BastNorth Centrall..2-2........- 163.4 af 
West North Central............... 125.8 i) 
(SOT) LI aarp aon eee eee Perey eee 890.0 20 
Souttiva antice ss. eee 527.6 YD) 
East South Cental cesses: 49.2 6 
West South Central ............... ioe, De 
eile a Pree Reh rn oO CPE eee 784.2 2.9 
WOU Iie reece sods addessstes 259.2 Bul 
RAGIRICUMIH eee aa. aire 525.0 Dei 


For most major industries, every geographic region and 
division posted net job growth in 2000. (See table 6.) Excep- 
tions were confined to the industries that have been in decline 
for the past two decades or longer. Mining and manufacturing 
continued to shed jobs throughout much of the United States, 
with both the Midwest and Northeast regions registering a net 
loss in the number of mining jobs. Employment for that indus- 
try did post small gains, however, in four geographic divi- 
sions. No region saw a reversal in the trend of declining manu- 
facturing employment, although the West South Central and 
Mountain divisions did experience small growth in the num- 
bers of manufacturing jobs. 

As in most recent years, the services industry accounted 
for the greatest number of new jobs in each region and divi- 
sion. In fact, services fueled at least one-third of net nonfarm 
employment growth in each region and geographic division, 
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Table 6. Percenta 


e change in total nonfarm wage and salary employment by geographic division and major industry, 
seasonally adjusted, fourth quarter 1999-fourth quarter 2000 


while accounting for more than one-half the growth in 3 of the 
4 regions and 6 of the 9 geographic divisions. Trade ranked 
second in net job creation in all 4 regions and all geographic 
divisions except the East South Central, where government 
was the second most plentiful source of net job growth. Of the 
major industries, construction exhibited the highest percent- 
age growth rates in the West (5.8 percent) and Northeast (4.3 
percent) regions, while services grew at the quickest pace of 
any industry in the South (3.3 percent) and Midwest (1.7 per- 
cent). Construction grew most rapidly in 4 of the 9 geographic 
divisions—most notably at the brisk pace of 7.4 percent in the 
Pacific division. The services industry exhibited the fastest 
growth in 4 of the 5 remaining geographic divisions. 

Growth rates in excess of 3.0 percent were registered by at 
least one major industry in all geographic divisions except the 
East North Central, West North Central, and East South Central. 
The Mountain and Pacific divisions, which experienced the fast- 
est overall growth, showed widespread strength, as seven major 
industries combined had growth rates above 3.0 percent. 


THE LABOR MARKET BEGAN THE YEAR 2000 on a strong note, 


Notes 


' See the statements from the February, March, and May 2000 Federal 
Open Market Committee meetings, available on the Internet at http:// 
www.federalreserve.gov/fome (last accessed December 2000). 


? At the time this article was written, fourth-quarter Gpp data were 
not yet available. 


3 Gross Domestic Product: Third Quarter 2000 (Final), Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, December 21, 2000. http://www.bea.doc.gov/ 
bea/newsrel/gdp300f.htm (last accessed in January 2001). 


4 See box on page 4 for an explanation of conceptual differences 


between the Current Population Survey (cps) and the Current Employ- 
ment Statistics survey (CES). 
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Transportation Finance, 
Division Mining Construction | Manufacturing and Trade insurance, Services Govemment 
- utilities and real 
estate 
NeWiENgland iecees-c<rcccccecaeneseee 4.9 6.0 —0.6 0.8 ee 1.0 2.3 1.5 
Middle Raed Se piivesteteeeee canes 4.6 3.6 -1.2 fe, 123 8 2.4 6 
East North Central ..............-++ —3.8 1.3 -.9 1.1 9 af 1.4 1.4 
West North Central .............:++- .0 6 -.3 1.2 ie 9 2.5 1.3 
SOUTMPAtANIIG ceceeecsncrerererraae -.9 2.9 -1.3 Pai 1.6 2.0 4.0 1.7 
East South Central ................. —2.5 1.0 -2.2 ie 1.0 A 1.9 1.4 
West South Central ...............- het 41 4 3.3 2.6 aA 2.8 a4 
MOUNTAIN atone cccraxtecccess coerce 3 3.1 9 3.0 3.2 1.1 3.9 3.6 
PaCifiCmen scoters esters al 7.4 -.3 3.3 Ze L 1.4 4.0 EAS 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, State and Area Current Employment Statistics Program. 


though the rate of growth slowed by the end of the year. 
Overall, nonfarm payroll employment increased by 1.6 per- 
cent over the year, down from its 2.2 percent growth in 1999. 
Slowing came in construction and across the service-produc- 
ing industries, due to a combination of factors including higher 
interest rates, energy prices, and labor shortages. Mining 
employment, however, benefited from the higher energy prices. 
Manufacturing job losses diminished from 1999 to 2000, partly 
due to the strength of IT-related manufacturing and to im- 
provements in aircraft orders. Yet, weakening in manufactur- 
ing industries related to construction and motor vehicles con- 
tributed to a reacceleration of factory job losses in the second 
half of the year. 

The labor market situation improved for minority workers 
in 2000. The employment-population ratio reached record 
highs for both blacks and Hispanics. Also, blacks and His- 
panics slightly closed the unemployment rate gap between 
whites, and blacks slightly closed the earnings gap between 
whites. The overall unemployment rate ended the year at 4.0 
percent, the lowest rate since 1969. All four regions of the 
United States had historically low unemployment rates in 2000. 


> Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan indicated in mid-October 
that “to date, the [general economic] spillover from the surge in oil 
prices has been modest.” Remarks made at the 18th Annual Monetary 
Conference: Monetary Policy in the New Economy, Cato Institute, Wash- 
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qualified workers. One result is the recent signing into law of a bill that 
would increase the number of H-1B visas issued to skilled technology 
workers from abroad. 


73 Information on the labor force status of the foreign-born are 
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4 The employment-population ratio increased with the number of 
years the foreign-born spent in the United States, peaking at 72.2 per- 
cent in 2000 for persons who immigrated between 1975-84. 


7 To calculate the change in employment that is due to population 
growth, the employment-to-population ratio for the first time period is 
applied to the population for the second period, and the employment 
level derived is compared with the employment level for the first pe- 
riod. To calculate the change in employment due to shifts in the propor- 
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June 1992. 


7 Data on employment by occupation are not seasonally adjusted. 


80 Historical data on the employment-population ratio are available 
beginning in 1954 for whites, 1972 for blacks, and 1973 for Hispanics. 


81 Historical data on unemployment are available beginning in 1954 
for whites, 1972 for blacks, and 1973 for Hispanics. 


82 Over-the-year changes in employment status by educational at- 
tainment have not been adjusted to reflect revised population controls 
because adjustment factors were not available. 


83 The data presented on full-time and part-time schedules are an- 
nual averages. 


84 Data for 1994 and subsequent years are not directly comparable 
with data for 1993 and earlier years because of the introduction of a 
major redesign of the Current Population Survey. 


85 Data on class-of-worker status are not seasonally adjusted. The 
over-the-year changes have not been adjusted to reflect revised popula- 
tion controls because adjustment factors were not available for all of the 
class-of-worker categories. 


8° Self-employed persons are those who work for profit or fees in 
their own businesses, professions, trades, or farms. Only the unincorpo- 
rated self-employed are included in the self-employed category. Persons 
with incorporated businesses are classified as wage and salary workers 
because they are paid employees of a corporation. 


87 Persons whose businesses are incorporated are technically wage 
and salary workers because they are paid employees of a corporation. 


88 Data on employment by occupation are not seasonally adjusted. 


89 Median earnings figures indicate the value that divides the earn- 
ings distribution into two equal parts, one part having values above the 
median and the other having values below the median. Earnings are 
before taxes and other deductions, and include any overtime pay, com- 
missions, or tips usually received (at the main job in the case of multiple 
jobholders). Data refer to wage and salary workers (excluding all self- 
employed persons regardless of whether or not their businesses were 
incorporated) who usually work full time on their sole or primary job. 


® The data presented in this part of the article are annual averages, 
and changes are based on a comparison of 1999 and 2000 figures. Over- 
the-year changes in median weekly earnings were not adjusted for re- 
vised population controls because adjustment factors were not available. 


°l This aggregate ratio does not control for differences in many 
variables that may affect earnings. For more information on trends in 
the earnings of women, see Mary Bowler, “Women’s earnings: an over- 
view,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1999, pp. 13-21. 


9 The prevailing Federal minimum wage was $5.15 in 2000 and 
$3.35 in 1981. 


3 The Current Population Survey tabulates information on the 
labor market activity of all household members aged 16 and older. How- 
ever, this section looks at the employment status of the parents only. 


4 Children are own children and include sons, daughters, stepchil- 
dren, and adopted children. Not included are nieces, nephews, grandchil- 
dren, and other related and unrelated children. 


°5 The data on the labor force status of parents in families are annual 
averages. The Current Population Survey has information on family 
labor force status readily available on an annual average basis going back 
to 1994. Similar data are available from the March supplement to the 
cps; these data are available going back to 1975. The annual average data 
were used in this article because, by definition, they are based on 12 
months of data rather than 1, and hence, provide stronger estimates. 


6 In the Current Population Survey, families maintained by the 
mother or by the father refer to parents never married, widowed, di- 
vorced, or separated. 


7 This represents employment in a typical week in 2000. It is 
expected that the percentage of families in which at least one parent 
had work experience in 2000 (worked at least some time during the 
year) would be higher. Indeed, the March 2000 Current Population 
Survey data on work experience in the prior year show that about 95 
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percent of families with children had at least one parent with work 
experience in 1999. 


8 A family is considered to have the same race and ethnicity as the 
householder. The “householder” refers to the person (or one of the 
people) in whose name the housing unit is owned or rented (main- 
tained) or, if there is no such person, any adult member, excluding 
roomers, boarders, or paid employees. If the house is owned or rented 
jointly by a married couple, the householder may be either the husband 
or the wife. The person designated as the householder is the “reference 
person” to whom the relationship of all other household members, if 
any, is recorded. 


°° The data on average combined weekly hours at work are unpub- 
lished and were specially tabulated from the cps for this article. 


100 Information on weekly earnings for families is not readily avail- 
able from the Current Population Survey; however, data on family 
income are tabulated from the March supplements to the cps by the 
Bureau of the Census. Though information on median income for fami- 
lies in 2000 is not yet available, the March 2000 supplement provides 
information pertaining to income in 1999. 


101 The four regions and nine divisions are composed of the follow- 
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ing States and the District of Columbia: Northeast: New England 
division—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont; Middle Atlantic division—New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania; South: South Atlantic division—Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia; East South Central division—Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Tennessee; West South Central division—Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas; Midwest: East North Central division—Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin; West North Central division—lowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota; 
West: Mountain division—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; Pacific division—Alaska, Califor- 
nia, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington. 

With the exception of California, State monthly unemployment rate 
series began in January of 1978. The California series began in January of 
1980. Hence, quarterly unemployment rate series for the West region and 
the Pacific division date from the first quarter of 1980, while series for all 
other regions and divisions date from the first quarter of 1978. 


Me Employment estimates for census regions and divisions are the 
sum of State estimates and are not intended to add to national totals. 
In addition, they are subject to revision resulting from re-estimation 
and updated seasonal adjustment effective with the release of January 
2001 data. 
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U.S.-Canada Product 


A perspective on the U.S.-Canada 
manufacturing productivity gap 


The U.S. advantage over Canada in manufacturing productivity 
growth during the 1990s, as measured by BLS, 

was led by dramatic growth in information-technology-related 
industries and does not appear to be significantly affected 

by the use of different statistical methods by the two countries 


ver the 1977-98 period, productivity 
@ growth in U.S. manufacturing sur- 
passed that of Canadian manufac- 
turing—according to data from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics international comparisons 
program, U.S. manufacturing productivity 
grew by 3.0 percent per year over the period, 
while Canadian manufacturing productivity 
grew by 2.0 percent per year. Of particular 
interest is the way this differential or gap has 
grown since the early 1990s. From 1992 to 
1998, for example, productivity growth in US. 
manufacturing increased at a rate more than 
twice that of Canadian manufacturing pro- 
ductivity—4.1 percent per year for the United 
States versus 2.0 percent per year for Canada. 
The gap in productivity performance be- 
tween the U.S. and Canadian manufacturing 
sectors is illustrated in Chart 1. The two lines 
represent each country’s output per hour rela- 
tive to its own performance in 1977. This is 
the first year for which the comparative data 
are available for the United States. 
Policymakers, among others, seek explana- 
tions for this gap, and much has been written 


about it. Concern about the gap led the Cen- 


tre for the Study of Living Standards to hold 
aconference in Ottawa in January 2000. This 


article is an update and revision of a paper pre- 
sented by the authors at that conference. ' 
One set of comparative measures that indi- 
cates the presence of this gap is the BLS series 
on output per hour. (See the box on page 33.) 
These comparative measures are based on data 
from the national accounts of the United States 
and Canada. Therefore, one may question 
whether the entire measured gap is real or 
whether it may be due, at least in part, to differ- 
ences in procedures used by the two countries 
to compile the national accounts. The objec- 
tives of this study are to determine the extent 
to which differences in the statistical measure- 
ment procedures used by the two countries 
explain the gap and then to analyze some real 
factors that may be contributing to the gap. 
In this article, we review the procedures BLS 
uses to produce international productivity com- 
parisons, along with the methods used by each 
country’s statistical agencies to compile the 
underlying data used by BLS. In general, we 
find that the methods used by the two coun- 
tries to construct the components of output 
per hour are quite similar. Where differences 
do exist, the differences do not appear to be 
substantially affecting measured differences in 
productivity growth over the period of inter- 
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est. Some differences tend to reduce the gap, while other mea- 
surement differences increase the gap. Finally, we note that 
both countries revised their methods in 2000, leading to increased 
comparability for some methods between the data series. 

The gap can be partially explained by real factors in the 
two countries, such as the growth of output and labor input 
and the performance of output per hour in certain important 
industries in the manufacturing sector. We find that for cer- 
tain time intervals, Canadian productivity growth exceeds that 
of the United States and actually contributes to a closing of 
the gap. In addition, the differences in trends in labor hours 
appear to have a significant impact on productivity differ- 
ences. Further, as other researchers have found, a substantial 
amount of the difference in productivity performance in the manu- 
facturing sector can be explained by the outstanding productiv- 
ity growth in the information technology sector of the U.S. 
economy. This growth was quite pronounced during the 1990s. 

In this study, we focus on the period from 1988 to 1998 
because it was a period in which dynamic economic activity 
occurred in certain industries in manufacturing, especially in- 
formation technology and related industries. Also, this pe- 
riod allows for analysis between an output-peak year (1988), a 
near-trough year (1992), and a point well into an expansion 
(1998) for each country. Finally, it is a period, presumably, of 


more interest to policymakers than earlier or longer periods. 
Due to data availability, the industry-level analysis is restricted 
to the 1988-96 period. 

The data used by BLS to construct international compari- 
sons of productivity are obtained from the statistical agen- 
cies of the United States and Canada. There are differences in 
the methods used by the two countries, which can affect com- 
parative productivity measures. We examine the U.S. and Ca- 
nadian methodologies for measuring manufacturing outputs 
and labor inputs in an attempt to identify differences that can 
lead to a lack of comparability of the aggregate manufacturing 
productivity measures. The three possible sources of differ- 
ences explored in this study are industrial classification, con- 
cept and estimation of output, and estimation of labor input.’ 
In the following three sections, each of these areas is re- 
viewed in detail, with the objective of identifying differences 
in methods that may contribute to the gap between U.S. and 
Canadian productivity. 

Many of the issues examined in this study have been raised 
in the literature on the topic, with some of them becoming 
more important recently because countries are in the process 
of adopting new standard systems of national accounts.’ Al- 
though the adoption of the new systems will lead to some 
convergence in methods and enhanced comparability, the ex- 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes comparative 
measures of the annual growth in output per hour and unit 
labor costs for the manufacturing sectors in the United States 
and in 11 foreign competitor countries. The most current 
data can be found at http://stats.bls.gov/flshome.htm. (Lev- 
els of productivity are not included in the series.) The length 
of the historical series varies by country, but comparisons 
among all countries may be made from 1977 to 1998. 

In addition, BLS publishes quarterly measures of output per 
hour for U.S. manufacturing in its news release on U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs. The most current data may be found at 
http://stats.bls.govAprhome.htm. This series is based on 
the concept of sectoral output. Sectoral output is gross out- 
put (shipments or sales plus changes in inventories) less 
intrasectoral sales and transfers. The concept of sectoral out- 
put is also used in the production of output per hour and 


tent to which the countries have chosen or have been able to 
adopt all aspects of the new systems varies. 


Industrial classification 


Aggregate manufacturing data for the United States are pub- 
lished according to the 1987 Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion system (US-SIC87).4 The aggregate manufacturing data 
for Canada conform to the Canadian 1980 Standard Industrial 
Classification system (C-SIC80).° At the aggregate level, the 
classifications of the manufacturing sector for the United 
States and Canada are quite similar.° The main difference be- 
tween the two systems is the treatment of the logging indus- 
try, which is a component of the manufacturing sector in the 
U.S. system but not in the Canadian system.’ 

To investigate the significance of the difference in the clas- 
sification of the logging industry on manufacturing perfor- 
mance, we made two comparisons. First, we adjusted the U.S. 
aggregate measures to exclude logging, and then we adjusted 
the Canadian aggregate measures to include logging.’ An- 
nual trends in output per hour for U.S. manufacturing, Cana- 
dian manufacturing, and the adjusted series for the United 
States and Canada are shown in the following tabulation: 


United States Canada 
As As 
published Adjusted published Adjusted 
1988-96 2.4 2.4 2.4 23 
1982-92 0.8 08 25 23 
1992-96 40 40 23 a 


multifactor productivity measures for the U.S. manufac- 
turing sector and component industries. 

For the international comparisons series, the value-added 
concept of output—that is, gross output less intermediate 
purchases—is used because the data are more readily avail- 
able in the countries’ national accounts, whereas using sectoral 
output would require a complex estimation procedure. Also, 
although BLS has determined that sectoral output is the cor- 
rect concept for U.S. measures of single-factor productivity 
(output per hour), there are other considerations that may make 
the value-added concept better for international comparisons, 
such as differences among countries in the extent of vertical 
integration. In the value-added series, output per hour in the 
United States grew by 3.0 percent per year between 1977 and 
1998, while in the sectoral output series, output per hour grew 
by 2.8 percent per year over the same period. 


Notice that trends for the two U.S. series are identical, 
while the Canadian series differ slightly. The logging indus- 
tries in the United States and Canada both demonstrate nega- 
tive productivity growth. However, the relative size of log- 
ging in the adjusted Canadian measures is significantly larger 
than its share in U.S. manufacturing. The logging industry 
accounts for approximately 3.7 percent of Canadian adjusted 
1996 manufacturing value added and less than 0.3 percent of 
1996 value added in U.S. manufacturing. Thus, the adjusted 
measure of productivity in Canada grew by approximately 0.1 
percentage points less than the published Canadian measure 
during the 1988—96 period. Based on the adjustments we were 
able to make, it appears that including logging in the Cana- 
dian measure of aggregate manufacturing productivity would 
increase the gap between the U.S. and Canadian productivity 
measures a small amount, while excluding it from the United 
States would have no effect. 


Output 


Primary data sources. For the U.S. international productiv- 
ity comparisons, output data are taken from the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis (BEA) series “Gross Product Originating 
by Industry,” a value-added measure of output.’ Data for 
benchmark years (1977, 1982, 1987, and 1992) are based prima- 
rily on data from the input-output accounts. Data for 
nonbenchmark years are interpolated between benchmark years 
and extrapolated from the last benchmark (1992) forward. Inter- 
polators and extrapolators are based on shipments and inven- 
tory-change data from the Bureau of the Census Annual Survey 
of Manufacturers and the 1996 annual input-output tables.'° 
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For Canada, output data are based on measures of real 
GDP by industry published by the Industry Measures and 
Analysis Division of Statistics Canada.'' The underlying data 
on gross output and detailed intermediate purchases are based 
on data from the input-output tables derived from the Ca- 
nadian Annual Survey of Manufacturers and their 5-year 
Census of Manufacturers. The latest input-output table 
underlying the data in this study is for 1996. Statistics 
Canada estimates the current 2 years of data on real GDP by 
industry using monthly data.'* These monthly estimates 
are based on proxy indicators such as gross output and 
the assumption that the relationship between inputs and out- 
puts is fixed. 


Output valuation. The United States and Canada differ in 
the concept of prices used to value gross output in the value- 
added measures used by BLS for international comparisons of 
productivity. Real value-added data for both countries is mea- 
sured with the double deflation procedure; the real value of 
intermediate purchases of materials, energy, and services are 
subtracted from the real value of gross output.'? BEA mea- 
sures gross output at market prices, while Statistics Canada 
measures gross output at basic prices.” 

The main difference between output valued at market prices 
versus basic prices is the treatment of taxes and subsidies. 
The value of output at market prices is the amount receivable 
by the producer from the purchaser for a unit of a good pro- 
duced. The value of output at basic prices is the value of 
output at market prices, less any tax payable, and plus any 
subsidy receivable on that unit as a consequence of its pro- 
duction or sale. The different treatment of taxes and subsidies 
among countries has been raised as a source of noncomparability 
in international comparisons."* 

We found that the different treatment of subsidies between 
the United States and Canada is not a major issue. From 1987 
forward there have been no subsidies assigned to manufac- 
turing in the United States;!° further, in Canada subsidies have 
accounted for less than 1.0 percent of manufacturing income. 
Thus, the current difference in practices concerning subsi- 
dies in each country does not lead to substantial differences 
in productivity growth. 

Although taxes are a component of nominal output in the 
United States, the BEA measurement technique ensures that a 
change in taxes would not be reflected in the growth of real 
output. Prices for the BLS producer price indexes, which are 
used extensively for deflation, are collected exclusive of taxes. 
These producer price indexes are applied to shipments data 
that do not include taxes. BEA then makes an adjustment so 
that real shipments plus taxes grow at the same rate as real 
shipments. Using this technique removes the effect of the tax 
change from the growth of the real value of shipments. Thus, 
we conclude that the U.S.-Canada productivity gap is not 
affected by the different valuation of output. 
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Aggregation index. As aresult of the revision to the Cana- 
dian output series in May 2000, Canada and the United States 
now use similar methods to aggregate output components. 
Real output is constructed for very detailed components within 
manufacturing, and these components are then aggregated 
together to arrive at a measure of output for the entire manu- ' 
facturing sector.'!’7 The United States and Canada use a chained 
Fisher index to aggregate components of real gross output, 
intermediate inputs, and value added in manufacturing. 

The Fisher index is a geometric mean of the conventional 
fixed-weight Laspeyres index and a fixed-weight Paasche in- 
dex. The Fisher index is calculated using price weights for 
both periods of comparison, thus avoiding the substitution 
bias that exists in measures employing price weights for a 
single year (fixed-weight indexes). Substitution bias refers to 
the inability of a fixed-weight index to account for substitu- 
tions made in response to changes in relative prices over time. 
This substitution bias is particularly an issue in manufactur- 
ing, because the decline in computer prices has had a major 
impact on relative prices.'* 

In order to construct an historical series, adjacent-year 
Fisher indexes are “chained” (multiplied) together. The 
United States adopted the chain-type annual-weight 
(Fisher) output index in the comprehensive revision of 1996. 
In a study following the adoption, BEA indicated that over 
the 1987-93 period, the annual growth rate of real value 
added for manufacturing was revised downward approxi- 
mately 0.9 percentage points. Previous measures for this 
period were constructed with a fixed-weight index with a 
1987 base year. BEA stated that the change in index formula 
was a major factor in this downward revision of manufactur- 
ing real value added.!° 

Canada adopted the chained Fisher output index in May 
2000, revising data back to 1961. This change resulted in a 
slight downward revision to growth of real value added in 
manufacturing for the 1988-98 period. Prior to the revision, 
Canada measured real GDP in manufacturing using a fixed- 
base-volume index, in which the base year was updated peri- 
odically, approximately every 5 years.”° 

In the BLS productivity comparisons prior to May 2000, 
different aggregation indexes were being used to construct 
the underlying data for the United States and Canada. A pro- 
ductivity gap can be defined as the ratio of the U.S. index of 
output per hour to the Canadian index of output per hour. In 
the tabulation that follows, a comparison is presented show- 
ing the annual growth of the current published productivity 
gap and the growth of the gap as measured prior to May 
2000—with Canada using the fixed-weight index and the 
United States using a Fisher index. Positive values indicate 
faster growth (or slower decline) of the U.S. variable rela- 
tive to the Canadian variable, thus widening the gap; negative 
values indicate that the U.S. variable either rose slower or 
fell faster than its Canadian counterpart, closing the gap. 


As published — Pre-2000 
LISA & ee eae ei ET 0.6 0.4 
Lie okey ade eh pales ah SED -1.6 -1.8 
199229 Serco e ete ete, Da 1.9 


The data indicate that adopting the chained Fisher index 
formula resulted in slower annual growth in value added in 
Canada, thus expanding the U.S.-Canada productivity gap by 
approximately 0.2 percentage points per year. However, be- 
cause the two countries now use the same aggregation index 
formula, this measurement issue no longer affects current 
productivity comparisons. 


Treatment of Software. The United States and Canada treat 
software differently in the national accounts.?! However, be- 
cause software plays a very small role in manufacturing value 
added in both countries, the different treatment has only a 
slight effect on the productivity gap. 

Prior to October 1999, the United States and Canada mea- 
sured software purchases and production in a similar manner 
within their national accounts—both countries treated soft- 
ware as an intermediate input in production. In the 1999 com- 
prehensive revision of the U.S. national income and product 
accounts,” BEA recognized business and government expen- 
ditures for software as fixed investment—that is, as an asset 
that produces flows of services lasting more than one year. 
This revision is consistent with recommendation 10.92 of the 
United Nations System of National Accounts 1993.”> To date, 
Statistics Canada has been unable to incorporate the United 
Nations recommendation for the treatment of software; the 
agency currently is evaluating the feasibility of adopting this 
recommendation. 

The new treatment of software by the United States af- 
fected both components of real value added. The reclassifica- 
tion of software purchases decreased real intermediate in- 
puts,’ and the recognition of own-account software produc- 
tion as part of gross output increased real gross output. These 
changes resulted in an upward revision to real value added 
for the U.S. economy. 

There was very little impact on manufacturing industries,”° 
where value added was revised upward by about | percent, 
only slightly affecting trends. The small effect on U.S. manu- 
facturing value added is due to the small size of software as an 
input to manufacturing. Although software’s share of inter- 
mediate purchases has been increasing rapidly—more than 
doubling from 1988 to 1998—it still was only about 0.5 per- 
cent in 1998 for the United States.*° (The industries most af- 
fected by the new treatment of software were outside of manu- 
facturing: wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance and 
real estate; and services.) 

Using BEA data for tangible wealth investment, it is possible 
to estimate value added for U.S. manufacturing to reflect the 
prior treatment of software as expenditures. We recalculated 


real value added by adding software purchases back to real in- 
termediate inputs and removing own-account software produc- 
tion from real gross output.” The results of this simulation. 
affected the annual growth of the productivity gap as follows: 


As published Adjusted 
LOS 8-985 cas cecencscuntescesssees 0.6 0.5 
NOS 8H 9D eres ccm eceee —-1.6 -1.8 
199 29 Siereersucactcenteceeesess 2.1 2.0 


The data show that the growth in the U.S.-Canada productiv- 
ity gap has widened approximately 0.1 percentage point as a 
result of the new treatment of software by the United States. 

Data were not available to adjust the Canadian data to the 
U.S. basis; however, we did confirm that software plays a 
similar minor role in Canadian manufacturing. Intermediate 
inputs of software in Canadian manufacturing account for 
about 0.5 percent of 1996 intermediate purchases.** Thus, we 
conclude that the different treatment of software by the United 
States and Canada is having only a small impact on the pro- 
ductivity gap in manufacturing. If software continues to grow 
substantially, the different treatment by the two countries 
could become more of an issue in the future. 


Prices of information technology products ‘The general pro- 
cedures used by the United States and Canada to measure 
price change for important information technology products 
are fairly similar, although the actual results for semiconduc- 
tors vary substantially. Since 1996, the methods used by the 
two countries for these products have become more similar, 
but the historical series still are affected by the pre-1996 dif- 
ferences. 

The category of information technology products can be 
specified to include computers and communications hardware, 
as well as the software and associated services required to 
effectively use that hardware.” Because this specification 
includes a broad range of products, we have chosen to limit 
the present discussion to certain types of computers and com- 
munications hardware that have been discussed in the litera- 
ture as posing international comparability problems or that 
have displayed rapid price change in national accounts sta- 
tistics. Three information technology products within the manu- 
facturing sector were selected: computers, telephone switch- 
ing equipment, and semiconductors. These products were se- 
lected because the industries that produce them play a sig- 
nificant role in explaining the productivity gap in the manu- 
facturing sector (as will be discussed later in this article). Also, 
a BEA study of industry price measures noted that declines in 
gross output prices in certain information technology indus- 
tries between 1992 and 1996 were primarily for prices for these 
three products.*° Finally, semiconductors are important in- 
puts into several industries, and thus value-added output is 
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affected when they are removed. 

As products change over time, it is crucial that their price 
indexes accurately account for changes in product quality. 
One traditional way to adjust for quality change is to assume 
that an increase in the quality of a product is associated with 
an increase in the cost of producing it. This cost increase can 
be used to determine how much of the item’s price change is 
due to quality change. For information technology products, 
however, the cost and price of the improved version often fall 
below those of the previous lower quality versions.” 

Several statistical techniques exist that can be used to con- 
struct price indexes for information technology products. Two 
commonly noted techniques are the matched model technique 
and the hedonic regression technique. The matched model 
technique controls for quality by measuring price change only 
for products or models that exist in two periods. Traditionally, 
when the technique was applied, only prices for models that 
existed in both periods were used in the index. The price of 
any nonmatched model was disregarded. An alternative ap- 
plication calls for an attempt to estimate the missing price in 
some manner—for example, by using the price change for 
another appropriate model as a proxy. 

The hedonic regression technique regresses the price of a 
product against a list of product characteristics thought to 
influence (or provide a proxy for) quality. There are actually 
various ways the technique can be employed, including esti- 
mating a price index from regression coefficients for variables 
representing specific time periods or estimating missing prices 
for particular models derived from a cross-sectional hedonic 
equation. In the latter case, when the quality of the product 
changes, as reflected in changes in one or more of its charac- 
teristics, an adjustment can be made to the product’s price to 
account for this quality change. 

The matched model technique and hedonic technique also 
can be used in combination. Hedonic regressions have been 
used to estimate prices for those models not available in both 
periods of comparisons, and then the prices estimated with 
the hedonic equation are combined with the prices of other 
available models in a matched model procedure. 

The use of these two techniques by different countries 
has been cited often as a reason for noncomparability of inter- 
national comparisons. For example, Andrew A. Wyckoff ex- 
amines computer price methodologies for several countries 
and finds that both the matched model and the hedonic tech- 
niques are employed. He argues that the difference in price 
behavior can be significant, depending upon the technique 
chosen. Further, based on the results of studies of U.S. data, 
he notes that typically the matched model index falls at a 
slower rate than the hedonic index; sometimes it even in- 
creases.” 

To assess the comparability of prices for information tech- 
nology products in specific countries, it is necessary to look 
beneath the dichotomy of the matched model and the he- 
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donic techniques. There can be considerable variation in the 
actual implementation of the same general technique, 
whether it be the hedonic or the matched model technique. 
Alternative applications of the same technique, even within 
the same country, may yield different results. Further, it is 
also possible that particular applications of the two differ- 
ent techniques may produce similar results.** 

Without knowing the exact application of either tech- 
nique, it is difficult to argue a priori that the use of the same 
technique in each country yields more comparable results 
than the application of different techniques. Given this dif- 
ficulty, we proceeded as follows. For each information tech- 
nology product, we examined the two countries’ uses of the 
hedonic technique and the matched model technique, and we 
also looked at the price behavior between 1992 and 1996 of 
the four-digit industries producing these products.** Where 
the countries used different techniques or the price behav- 
ior appeared substantially different, we attempted to assess 
the impact on the productivity gap. 


Computers and related products. The value-added output 
measures for the United States and Canada are based on the 
use of similar techniques to measure prices for computers and 
related devices.**> Both countries employ the hedonic tech- 
nique to account for quality change. The implicit prices or 
price indexes* of the industries producing these products 
are as follows: 


United States Canada 
OGD tae od ee eee ee eee 100.0 100.0 
O96: Lo Aisi eee ee ee 50.0 63.3 


The prices for computers and related devices in both coun- 
tries fell considerably between 1992 and 1996. In the United 
States, prices fell about half, while in Canada, they fell by 
about a third. 

BEA uses a hedonic procedure to capture quality change in 
prices for computers, as well as for printers, displays, direct 
access storage devices, and tape drives.*’ The resulting price 
indexes for five-digit product classes are then linked to the 
BLS producer price indexes that became available in 1990 and 
are also based on the hedonic technique. 

The Canadian price index incorporates some prices from 
the U.S. series, as well as some from Canada. From 1981 
forward, the Canadians have used a weighted average of 
the BEA series for computers, direct access storage drives, 
printers, and displays, using weights based on Canadian 
production levels. The BEA tape drive index was not used 
because the output of this product is small in Canada. The 
BEA series were incorporated into the Canadian price index 
through 1992, at which point, price indexes for microcom- 
puters and printers were based on prices collected in Canada 
and adjusted with a hedonic procedure. The BEA series 
were adjusted for exchange rate variations in order to ex- 


press the indexes in terms of Canadian prices. 

Because Canada has actually incorporated some U.S. price 
data and is using the same general hedonic technique for 
microcomputers and printers, measurement differences in this 
industry do not seem to be contributing to the gap. This is 
reinforced by the large price declines in both countries. Pre- 
sumably, the differences in the prices are due to the different 
relative importance of the products within the aggregate cat- 
egory of computers and related devices, as reflected in the 
Canadian reweighting of the BEA prices. The Canadian ad- 
justment for exchange rates could contribute to the difference 
as well. 


Telephone switching equipment. The United States and 
Canada use different procedures to measure prices for tele- 
phone switching equipment,** a product within telephone and 
telegraph apparatus. Through 1996, the United States em- 
ployed the hedonic technique, while Canada employed the 
matched model technique. The implicit prices or price indexes 
for the industries producing these products are as follows: 


United States Canada 
OS Die ee ae caer eco ad Meh 100.0 100.0 
OOO tereccnes meme es sosecas ach cones 82.9 105.6 


Over this period, U.S. prices fell by a little less than 20 per- 
cent, while Canadian prices increased a small amount—not 
an insignificant difference. 

BEA produced a hedonic price index for telephone switch- 
ing equipment until 1996.°° Canada produces a price series for 
telephone switching equipment based upon purchased prices 
collected from Canadian telephone companies. In Canada, the 
matched model technique is used. Despite these differences 
in techniques and the resulting price differences, the impact 
on the manufacturing productivity gap is probably fairly small. 
In 1992 and 1996, the nominal output of the telephone and 
telegraph apparatus industry in the United States and the 
corresponding industry in Canada accounted for about | per- 
cent of shipments in the respective manufacturing sectors of 
each country. Of this 1 percent, the telephone switching equip- 
ment industry in the United States represented less than half.” 


Semiconductors. The United States and Canada used simi- 
lar techniques to construct prices for semiconductors*! in 
constructing value-added output through 1996. The differ- 
ences in results are due more to the differences in source data, 
rather than to the use of different techniques. The implicit 
prices or price indexes for the industries producing these prod- 
ucts in the two countries are as follows: 


United States Canada 
|KO 2 Ae Raia a opie oe ieee 100.0 100.0 
(C76 i BARR ot nae anid oe a a 32.6 100.4 


Prices for this industry fell by about two-thirds in the United 
States, while remaining unchanged in Canada—a striking dif- 
ference. 

A major component of the U.S. output series” is based 
on a price index for semiconductors developed by BEA. This 
index employs a mixture of the hedonic technique for mi- 
croprocessors and the matched model technique for memory 
chips through 1996. (Microprocessors, a type of integrated 
circuit, and memory chips are products of the semiconduc- 
tor industry.) Beginning with 1996, a link was made to the 
appropriate BLS producer price index. 

Canada does not collect prices for semiconductors, but 
rather uses BLS producer price indexes for several products 
within the semiconductor industry to proxy as deflators for 
integrated circuits and semiconductors and parts. The BLS 
producer price indexes for semiconductors are constructed 
using a matched model technique. As is the case for com- 
puters, the producer price indexes are adjusted by Statistics 
Canada for exchange rate variations. 

Because the hedonic technique is used only to estimate 
missing prices for some microprocessor observations in the 
BEA application of the matched model procedure,** the differ- 
ence in price behavior for the entire semiconductor industry 
is not primarily due to the BEA’s use of the hedonic technique. 
A discussion with members of the BLS staff who work on the 
producer price indexes indicated that most of the difference 
between the BEA and BLS price indexes through 1996 was due 
to BEA’s use of secondary price data covering important pro- 
ducers not included in the BLS indexes.“ Beginning in 1997, 
BLS began using new secondary source data for its producer 
price indexes. 

The very different price behavior of the BEA and BLS se- 
ries, combined with the importance of this industry to under- 
standing the productivity gap between the two countries, led 
us to explore further the impact of the use of different defla- 
tors. Semiconductors are produced in the manufacturing sec- 
tor and are also consumed by industries in manufacturing, 
such as the computer industry.* Thus, the growth in semi- 
conductor gross output increases value added of the manu- 
facturing sector, while the growth in semiconductor consump- 
tion reduces it. To the extent that consumption and output of 
semiconductors are the same within a country’s manufactur- 
ing sector and similar prices are used to deflate output and 
inputs, the choice of a deflator will not affect manufacturing 
value-added growth. In other words, if output and consump- 
tion were equal within a given country, the choice of deflators 
would not influence the productivity gap. 

Such a complete offset is not the case, however, in either 
country. Our review of 1992 data from the input-output tables 
for the United States indicates that consumption of semicon- 
ductors in manufacturing is about two-thirds of output. Our 
corresponding review of the data from Canada indicates that 
1992 consumption levels were 33 percent greater than out- 
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put. Because there is less than a full offset in the United 
States and more than an offset in Canada, the impact on value 
added from the use of different semiconductor deflators 
should not be dismissed. 

To assess the impact of the different prices on the gap, we 
accepted the BEA choice of deflator for estimating semicon- 
ductor growth. We replaced the real semiconductor outputs 
and inputs in the Canadian real value-added series with val- 
ues constructed with an exchange-rate-adjusted BEA price 
series. The results of this simulation affected the annual 
growth of the productivity gap as follows: 


As published Adjusted 
OS 8—9 6s secess eevee teassone 0.0 0.1 
NOS 8=9 2 Seses. Giceees sete cessoeseneis -1.6 -1.6 
99D =O Gik Aes cvceccesscezascctetecsees Ley 1.8 


For the 1992-96 period, this adjustment increased the 
productivity gap by about 0.1 percentage point. The much 
more rapid price decline of the BEA price index makes both 
output and intermediate inputs grow faster. Because semi- 
conductors occupy a greater share of Canadian manufactur- 
ing as an input rather than as an output, adjusted Canadian 
value-added output grows slower and contributes slightly to 
a widening of the gap. 

In summary, the difference in techniques for estimating prices 
for information technology products in the two countries is not 
substantially affecting the gap in manufacturing productivity 
growth. For computers, the techniques are similar. The Canadi- 
ans actually use the same prices as BEA, with the exception of 
their estimate of microcomputers and printers after 1992. Not 
surprisingly, the resulting price series for computers show similar 
major price declines. The general techniques and resulting price 
series for telephone switching equipment in the two countries 
are different. However, the importance of this product is rela- 
tively small in both countries and thus probably does not affect 
the aggregate manufacturing productivity gap. Finally, although 
the same general technique is used by both countries for semi- 
conductors, the resulting prices are very different—primarily be- 
cause the United States uses a BEA-produced deflator, while 
Canada uses the BLS producer price index. Our simulation indi- 
cated that using the same prices for semiconductors in both 
countries would have a slight impact on the manufacturing sec- 
tor productivity gap. 


Labor input 


Productivity measures for the United States and Canada are 
derived from data on hours and employment from different 
types of surveys—a potential source of at least part of the 
difference in growth of labor input. Total labor hours inputs 
are measured as the product of average hours and employ- 
ment, and U.S.-Canada ratios represent the gaps in these mea- 
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sures. The importance of the growth of the gap in each of 
these measures in explaining the annual growth of the gap in 
total hours can be seen in the following tabulation: 


Total Average Employment 
rc hours __ hours 
1988-98 ccvesccenssscionseieectedieaxe 0.1 0.2 0.1 
1988-92. eccenrozaeenss seam oneees 33 of PLS) 
199 2H 98. sissencotencreccsnsrassnneess -1.9 —.2 -1.7 


Positive values indicate faster growth (or slower decline) 
of the U.S. variable relative to the Canadian variable, thus 
widening the gap. Negative values, on the other hand, indi- 
cate that the U.S. variable either rose slower (or fell faster) 
than its Canadian counterpart, thus closing the gap. Looking 
at these ratios, one may easily conclude that the gap in em- 
ployment between the two countries is responsible for the 
majority of the gap in total hours. In this section, we examine 
the methods underlying both average hours and employment 
and analyze the impact of using different types of surveys. 


Hours concept. The appropriate labor input for measuring 
output per hour is hours worked, rather than hours paid. For 
the United States, the measure of hours at work excludes all 
forms of paid leave, but includes paid time to travel between 
job sites, coffee breaks, and machine downtime. Similarly, 
Canada’s measure of hours worked excludes time lost due to 
strikes, holidays, vacations, illness, maternity leave, or per- 
sonal reasons, but it includes normal hours, overtime, coffee 
breaks, on-the-job training, and time lost to unanticipated in- 
terruptions. For productivity measurement, a measure of the 
labor input of all employed persons is appropriate. All em- 
ployed persons include production workers, nonproduction 
workers, and unpaid workers.*” 


Primary data sources. Total hours data for the United States 
are derived from the BLS series on average hours and employ- 
ment underlying its quarterly productivity statistics. Statis- 
tics Canada publishes measures of total jobs and hours worked 
for total jobs. 

The primary data source for the U.S. estimates of average 
hours paid for production workers is the BLS Current Employ- 
ment Statistics (CES) survey, which is an establishment sur- 
vey. For the period from 1977 forward, average weekly hours 
paid for nonproduction workers are extrapolated using trends 
in the workweek of production workers from CES data and 
from BLS studies of wages and supplements in manufactur- 
ing.” These studies provide data from prior to 1978 on the 
regularly scheduled workweek of white-collar employees.%° 
Data from the BLS Hours at Work Survey are used to convert 
average weekly hours paid to an hours-at-work basis.°! In the 
United States, average hours data for self-employed workers 
are obtained from the household-based Current Population 
Survey (CPS). In Canada, data on average hours worked (in- 


cluding unpaid overtime) for all employed persons are col- 
lected in the Canadian Labor Force Survey, which also is a 
household survey.* 

For the United States, employment data for production and 
nonproduction workers are obtained from the CES. For Canada, 
employment data for production and nonproduction workers 
are collected in the Canadian Annual Survey of Manufactur- 
ing, an establishment-based survey. However, this series is 
benchmarked to an adjusted version of employment from the 
Canadian Labor Force Survey, which causes the Canadian 
series to grow at a rate similar to that shown by data from the 
labor force survey.** In both countries, employment data for 
unpaid workers are obtained from labor force surveys. 


Differences in average hours. Studies have shown that 
trends in average hours may differ considerably when they 
are derived from household labor force surveys as opposed 
to establishment surveys.® It is possible to compare trends 
of average hours from the two types of surveys by analyzing 
alternate data from the United States and Canada. In the United 
States, BLS collects data on average hours for wage and sal- 
ary workers in the CPS,°° as well as in its establishment survey. 
In Canada, too, average hours data are collected not only 
from a household survey, but also from an establishment sur- 
vey, the Survey of Establishment Payroll and Hours (SEPH).°” 
Using these alternative data sources, we estimated the U.S.- 
Canada gap in average hours from comparable data sources. 
There have been numerous methodological changes to the 
SEPH since 1990, and the sample size prior to 1998 was rela- 
tively small.°* The simulation results for 1988-98 based on 
the Canadian establishment data are affected by these limita- 
tions. 

The impact on the annual growth of the U.S.-Canada gap 
in average hours is shown in the following tabulation: 


Published Establishment Household 
data data data 
MOSS—O8 er reccccrtosssees 0.2 0.1 0.1 
WOSS—92 SO ....cccccscce , AS 4 
HOOD =~OR Fe ececcccsees =) 0 =) 


The results show that if both countries use source data from 
establishment surveys, the gap in U.S.-Canada average hours 
would grow more slowly than the published series for the 1988— 
92 period, and more rapidly for the 1992-98 period. Alterna- 
tively, if both countries use source data from household sur- 
veys, the gap in average hours would grow more slowly for the 
1988-92 period, and about the same for 1992-98.” The larg- 
est change occurred during the 1988-92 period, where adopt- 
ing the U.S. establishment basis reduced the gap in average hours 
by 0.4 percentage point, and adopting the Canadian household 
basis reduced the gap by 0.3 percentage point. Hence, the choice 
of the type of survey used does appear to affect the growth in 


the gap in average hours between the United States and Canada. 


Differences in employment. Even though the United States 
and Canada both use establishment data to measure employ- 
ment in the manufacturing sector, the Canadian data are 
benchmarked to a labor force survey. Employment trends es- 
timated from a labor force survey often differ from employ- 
ment trends estimated from an establishment survey. Using 
alternative data from the United States and Canada, one can 
estimate the impact of adopting the same survey types. We 
adjusted the published U.S. employment series to grow at the 
rate of the CPS and compared this series with the published 
Canadian measure. Alternatively, we adjusted the Canadian 
data to remove the household survey benchmark and then 
compared the data to the published U.S. series. 

The impact on the annual growth of the U.S.-Canada gap 
in employment is illustrated in the following tabulation: 


Published Establishment Household 
data data data 
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The results show that if both countries had used employment 
data from an establishment survey, the gap in U.S.-Canada 
employment would have grown more slowly during the 1988— 
92 period, and it would have remained the same during the 
1992-98 period. Alternatively, if both countries had used em- 
ployment data from household surveys, the gap would have 
grown somewhat more rapidly during the 1988—92 period, and 
it would have declined more rapidly during the 1992-98 pe- 
riod.*' Again, we noticed that the adjustment for the 1988-92 
period was the most dramatic. During this period, shifting the 
Canadian employment series from a labor force basis to an 
establishment basis reduced the employment gap by 0.4 per- 
centage point. For the other periods, the adjustments had 
relatively little effect. 


Comparing total hours and productivity. Because total hours 
are contingent on trends in both average hours and employment, 
we combined the results of the analysis on these two measures.” 
Using the resulting alternate trends in total hours, we then re- 
estimated productivity growth. The following tabulation com- 
pares the annual growth of the productivity gap based on the 
published data with the gaps associated with using comparable 
methods to measure total hours in the two countries: 


Published Establishment Household 


data data data 
{OSS08 ence ne 0.6 0.8 0.7 
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Adopting comparable methods for either country led to a 
small increase in the productivity gap over the 1988-98 pe- 
riod. For the 1992-98 period, however, adopting the U.S. 
establishment basis decreases the gap, while adopting the 
Canadian labor force survey basis increases the gap. Notice 
that, particularly for the 1988-92 period, shifting the Cana- 
dian hours series to a U.S. basis results in the greatest change 
in the productivity gap, reducing it by 0.9 percentage point. 

From our analysis, we conclude that measurement proce- 
dures used by the two countries to construct labor input are 
contributing to the productivity gap. However, if comparabil- 
ity is achieved, the adjustment to the gap will depend on the 
basis selected.” In the United States, BLS favors using hours 
data from the establishment survey in estimating U.S. produc- 
tivity growth. Statistics Canada has chosen not to use estab- 
lishment survey data to measure hours. To the extent that this 
choice implies limitations in the alternative establishment- 
based data from Canada, we are reluctant to interpret our 
findings as precise measures of the impact of using differ- 
ent survey types on the U.S.-Canada productivity gap. 


Real Factors 


Since 1979—a peak year for output in each country—there 


has been a gap in relative productivity performance between 
the United States and Canada. However, there have been two 
major periods in which the gap narrowed before increasing 
again. From 1982 to 1984, Canadian productivity grew faster 
than U.S. productivity, contributing to a decline in the gap 
before a slower growth rate in Canada increased it again 
through 1988. From 1988 to 1992, the gap began to decline 
again. Since the early 1990s, however, there has been a much 
more rapid increase in U.S. productivity relative to Cana- 
dian productivity. 

Chart 2 presents U.S.-Canada ratios of indexes of output 
per hour, as well as indexes of output and labor input. These 
ratios represent the gap that exists for each variable. An in- 
crease in a ratio indicates faster growth (or slower decline) of 
that variable in the United States relative to Canada. A declin- 
ing ratio indicates that the U.S. variable either rose more slowly 
or fell more rapidly than the Canadian variable. Although the 
behavior of the productivity gap between 1988 and 1998 can 
be explained in part by the different growth rates of output, 
the interesting finding is that the gap in productivity perfor- 
mance is a near mirror image of the gap in employment. The 
increase in the productivity gap between 1992 and 1998 is 
driven by more rapid growth in Canadian employment. 

The following tabulation shows the annual growth in the U.S.- 


Ratio of U.S.-Canada indexes of output per hour and related series, 1977-98 


Productivity 


Output 


Total Hours 


Employment 
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Canada ratios of output per hour, output, and hours: 


Output 
per hour Output Hours 
ES) 4 2) Re ae eee ee 0.6 0.7 0.1 
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It can readily be seen that over the 1988-98 period, productiv- 
ity growth in the United States was 0.6 percentage point 
greater than it was in Canada. However, as depicted in Chart 
2, the two subperiods reveal more dynamic results. The 
growth of the ratio of U.S.-Canadian output per hour com- 
pared with the growth in the U.S.-Canada ratios for output 
and hours, underscores the importance of relative output and 
labor movements in each country. For the 1988-98 period, 
the productivity gap appears to be resulting mainly from a 
gap in output. However, for the two subperiods, the gap in 
hours is the force behind the productivity differentials. 

As discussed earlier, the gap in employment is mainly 
responsible for the gap in hours. Because measurement 
differences only play a small role in explaining the U.S.- 
Canada employment gap, there also are real economic fac- 


tors driving the gap in hours. 

A decomposition of productivity into its input and output 
components provides useful information concerning the U.S.- 
Canadian productivity gap. However, additional information 
can be gained by looking at the productivity performance of 
the individual industries that make up the manufacturing sec- 
tor. Industry-level data allow us to identify industries that 
contribute substantially to a country’s growth in manufactur- 
ing output per hour. 


Industry measures. Because BLS has obtained data for both 
Canada and the United States, we are able to measure produc- 
tivity trends through 1996 for approximately 19 two-digit in- 
dustries within manufacturing. Using these data, we compare 
each country’s productivity performance by industry and then 
analyze the contribution made by specific industries to the 
growth in manufacturing output per hour. These data are con- 
sistent with the aggregate manufacturing series. To the extent 
possible, we have adjusted the Canadian two-digit industry 
data to conform to the 1987 U.S. Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (US-SIC87).% For brevity, we refer to industries with a 
short rendition of the full title given in the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual: 1987. (A mapping of the full 


Mapping of abbreviations and full titles of manufacturing industries in the 1987 
U.S. Standard Industrial Classification system 
aa Short title Full title 

20 Food Food and kindred products 

21 Tobacco Tobacco products 

22/23 | Textiles and apparel Textile mill products, and apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials 

24 Lumber Lumber and wood products, except furniture 

25 Furniture Furniture and fixtures 

26 Paper Paper and allied products 

2, Printing Printing, publishing, and allied industries 

2B Chemicals Chemicals and allied products 

29 Petroleum Petroleum refining and related industries 

30 Rubber and plastic Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 

31 Leather Leather and leather products 

32 Stone and clay Stone, clay, glass and concrete products 

33 Primary metals Primary metal industries 

34 Fabricated metals Fabricated metal products, except machinery and transportation 
equipment 

35 Machinery and computers Industrial and commercial machinery and computer equipment 

% Electronics Electronic and other electrical equipment and components, 
except computer equipment 

37 Transportation equipment Transportation equipment 

38 Instruments Measuring, analyzing, and controlling instruments; photographic, 
medical, and optical goods; watches and clocks 

39 Miscellaneous Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


ee ere —————————_—_——————— 
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percent change for selected periods 


Chart 3. | U.S. and Canadian productivity growth in manufacturing by industry, annual average 
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titles and their abbreviated versions is shown in exhibit 1 on 
page 41.) 


Productivity by industry. Chart 3 presents a comparison of 
growth in output per hour for 19 industries over the 1988-96 
period (top panel) and two subperiods (bottom two panels). 
Over the longer period, growth in output per hour in the United 
States was particularly strong in the electronics industry and 
in the machinery and computers industry. The rubber and 
plastics industry can also be considered a strong performer in 
the United States. However, over the same period, the lumber, 
printing, and instruments industries recorded the poorest per- 
formances. In Canada over the 1988-96 period, the petroleum 
and primary metals industries showed the greatest growth in 
output per hour, while the machinery and computers industry 
and the electronics industry also had strong growth over this 
period. Canada has experienced declining productivity growth 
in the printing, lumber, and leather industries. 

For the 1992—96 subperiod, the United States experienced 
strong productivity growth in the tobacco and petroleum in- 
dustries, as well as the electronics industry and the machin- 
ery and computers industry. Within this subperiod, the lum- 
ber, printing and instruments industries continued to have 
the most significant declines in growth in output per hour. In 
Canada, the tobacco industry and the machinery and comput- 
ers industry are also productivity leaders, along with the 
chemicals industry. For this subperiod, productivity growth 
declined most significantly in the printing and leather indus- 
tries. 

When comparing industry performance between countries, 
we found that over the 1988-96 period, the United States 
demonstrated stronger productivity growth than Canada in 6 
of the 19 industries. The largest gap between U.S. and Cana- 


dian growth in output per hour appears in the electronics 
industry and in the stone and clay industry. Canada demon- 
strates faster productivity growth in 13 of the 19 industries. 
The largest differences appear in the petroleum, tobacco and 
transportation equipment industries. Over the 1992-96 pe- 
riod, the United States demonstrated superior performance in 
8 of the industries, while Canada demonstrated stronger growth 
in 11 industries. The United States outperformed Canada most 
notably in the electronics and petroleum industries, while 
Canada outperformed the United States most notably in the 
paper, furniture, and transportation equipment industries. 

Chart 3 enables us to identify differences in productivity 
performance across industries within each country and to 
compare an industry’s performance between the two coun- 
tries. However, in order to assess an industry’s contribution 
to aggregate productivity growth, the industry’s relative im- 
portance must be taken into account. 


Productivity growth by industry. To examine the contri- 
bution made by an industry to the growth in manufacturing 
output per hour, we weighted the industry’s productivity 
growth rate to reflect the industry’s relative importance in 
the manufacturing sector. In the case of measures of output 
per hour, a relevant weight is the industry’s share of the manu- 
facturing sector’s labor hours. 

Determining the contribution made by an industry to manu- 
facturing productivity and to the gap between the two coun- 
tries is not a precise determination. Further, it should be noted 
that some industry contributions are negative; thus, positive 
contributions from other industries will sum to more than 100 
percent. However, we estimated these contributions simply to 
identify the industries that are most important to productivity 
growth in each country.® We caution against interpreting the 


| Table 1. | Contributions to growth in manufacturing output per hour for the United States and Canada, 1988-96 
1988-96 1988-92 1992-96 
ages A iced United States Canada United States Canada United States Canada 
FOO eeeeseraceconarecday ona cgeseevertucceonecccsuecos 0 .08 -.10 14 .03 .04 
MOOR CCO bes. snes cxssetes sah tevncseov sexe ease 0 m0) -.03 .0 01 01 
Textiles and apparel ...................0+ lat 14 30 18 -06 ahh} 
TEWIN DOM Ssee cco ice--ceccevescascensz-s-usccccceeecse -.06 -.05 -.12 ~-.07 -.04 -.04 
FEU IRUIGG cates cease woseee oe seneaxeses'ssscecies 01 .06 .02 .04 01 .06 
Wea Clitercs ee ee rearercccerctee eesti vt vast cad: | .01 .09 .01 .09 .01 10 
PIRSA LIA lactate see seo ticseacavee~-ce-cs2 tes eee> -.09 -.07 -.14 -.08 --.07 -.07 
GME MU CAS He ce ccscsce: cectoracecexceecs cet-Fae-s .07 .06 -05 .02 .08 11 
POE OIOUIM csr ocot-c-crescseccccvogecsectscase--e=?- 0 .02 —.07 -05 .03 01 
Rubber and plastics ...........:- 10 .07 20 .06 .06 .07 
Has @at hh GC laptestitek: faeces once ores. eee ssecuoneeess 0 -0 03 | 01 0 -.01 
SSKOMEE AMONG A Veer cetecevesen cacceanenasmasons .03 .0 12 =—.02 .0 .02 
PoMIMRIA NY IO eee consteees scsteceneceeceeeae== .04 el -08 .20 -03 -05 
Fabricated metal|......c-05-c:-<<-.vec-sesces- .04 .02 -.09 .0 .09 .03 
Machinery and computers ..............+.+ 227, 14 .34 10 e256) 16 
EVCCIOMICS Ge strcessnterscvesceeses-cecencenszrseee 51 az 67 14 44 10 
Transportation equipment ............... -02 17 -.21 .09 .04 .24 
WETICE Ee eeccepec lee crc cep poceboceccecceuete -.03 01 —02 02 -.04 0 
MISCEIANGOUS cricesssvsessceteeerpecsee=-ceee 01 .03 -.03 .04 .02 .02 
se 
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Industry contribution analysis, United States and Canada, 1988-96 


1988-96 1988-92 1992-96 
Industry (US-SIC87) 4 
United States Canada United States Canada United States Canada 
Machinery & COMPUTETS .........:eeeeeee 
(COMMIDUTOM Bere eeseceeteee ere ceee- taversneenese=e 0.27 0.14 0.34 0.10 0.25 0.16 
Output per hour growth ........-....::0 5.36 4.25 3.40 Zt 7.37 Salhi 
(OUT DUT OTOW TI ceeresrescseeesseracencvereasas 5.61 4.46 1.21 -3.87 10.20 13.51 
FOULS QNOW Mee neseecerersee tsnceemede casera 23 12 2.12 —4.94 2.64 6.71 
LabOmsiare yc eserves ioe ot 11.29 fet 10.91 6.54 DAT 6.96 
Transportation equipment ............+0+ 
GSONMDUTIO Meee seseceesev veep rece eeetenesacaneatne -.02 tit, -.21 .09 -04 .24 
Output per hour growth ................-- -.40 2.99 —2.29 1.34 1:52 4.67 
OUT DUTGNOWtltiegseeeeecae se eteceenencane -1.78 3.02 —5.33 —2.26 1.89 8.59 
HOURS QROWIUN 220 -cvncecanseaace~qacnenansene -1.39 03 —3.11 -3.56 .36 3.75 
DA DONS ANC ceserassexcsxeqscceeteecesooccaarews 10.09 12.50 10.19 12.13 9.77 12.78 
EIOGCREONICS cerceercencrasastensucsnacasasnexereeceaa 
GORMDULIOMN: ..-c20--sassavsenecetsasceeoe-<nnesaaes 51 12 .67 14 44 10 
Output per hour growth ...............0+ 12.79 4.15 8.55 3.88 17.21 4.43 
OUD UT GO WIE ec as ce ceeeeereceneseeen es 12.25 hes: 4.80 —1.59 20.22 3.15 
PIOUS QrOWth Ss ios..1:.oncrecncerteeccesene —.48 3.17 -3.45 —4.62 2.57 -1.71 
EADOr: SNATGM eae sccerre <font conecndeeserreere 8.86 5:99 8.58 6.40 8.53 5.91 
abe. 
NOTE: Contributions in table 1 have been normalized to sum to one; therefore, the product of the shares and productivity growth will not 
necessarily equal the contribution. 


results as exact estimates of the contributions. 

Each industry’s contribution to productivity growth in ag- 
gregate manufacturing is shown in table | (page 43). Notice 
that a low positive productivity growth within an industry 
can contribute considerably to aggregate productivity per- 
formance because of a large weight. The food industry in 
Canada during the 1988—92 period is an example. Conversely, 
a relatively high productivity growth rate combined with a 
small relative importance leads to a small contribution. The 
tobacco industry in both countries between 1992 and 1996 is 
an example. 

Over the 1988—96 period, two industries stand out as top 
contributors to U.S. productivity growth—the electronics in- 
dustry and the machinery and computers industry. The tex- 
tiles and apparel industry also appears to contribute signifi- 
cantly to U.S. performance over this period. These industries, 
along with the transportation equipment industry, were also 
the largest contributors in Canada. The greatest differences 
in contributions between the two countries are observed for 
the electronics, the transportation equipment, and the ma- 
chinery and computers industries. 

For the 1992—96 period, the electronics industry and the 
machinery and computers industry remained dominant forces 
in the United States, while the transportation equipment and 
machinery and computers industries contributed the most to 
productivity growth in Canada. The chemicals industry and 
the fabricated metals industry in the United States, and the 
chemicals industry and the textiles and apparel industry in 
Canada also are significant contributors. During this period, 
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the largest differences between the countries were for the 
electronics and transportation equipment industries. 

Table 2 presents some details underlying the contribu- 
tions of three key industries. The machinery and computer 
industry is one of the major contributors to productivity 
growth in both the United States and Canada, although the 
contribution in the United States is considerably larger. Over 
all three periods, the two countries’ productivity performance 
was fairly similar for this industry, but the industry’s impor- 
tance was much larger in the United States. Productivity 
growth in this industry was somewhat stronger in the United 
States because of stronger growth in output and slower 
growth in hours over the entire 1988—98 period; from 1992— 
96, more rapid growth in hours in Canada offset its advan- 
tage in output growth. 

The transportation equipment industry contributed sig- 
nificantly more to manufacturing sector productivity in 
Canada than in the United States. Given that this industry 
has a relatively large but similar labor share in both coun- 
tries, the difference in contribution is due to the Cana- 
dian industry experiencing much higher productivity 
growth than its U.S. counterpart—the United States ac- 
tually experienced negative productivity growth over the 
entire 1988—96 period. In Canada, output and hours in the 
transportation equipment industry have been growing faster 
than in the United States; however, output has outpaced 
hours. This strong performance in the Canadian transporta- 
tion equipment industry helped reduce the gap in U.S.-Ca- 
nadian manufacturing productivity. 


The largest disparity in contribution between the two coun- 
tries was in the electronics industry. This is a result of the 
superior productivity growth that the U.S. industry demon- 
strated, compared with its Canadian counterpart, as well as 
the fact that the U.S. labor share is about 50 percent larger 
than the Canadian share. In the United States, output has far 
outpaced the growth in hours, and output in the United States 
has been growing significantly faster than in Canada. During 
the 1992-96 period, output in the United States electronics 
industry grew at a phenomenal rate of 20 percent per year, 
compared with 3 percent in Canada. 

In summary, the transportation equipment and the machin- 
ery and computer industries had an offsetting impact on the 
gap over the period covered by this study. The small advan- 
tage in importance of the transportation equipment industry 
combined with stronger productivity growth in Canada was 
offset by the considerably larger share and somewhat stron- 
ger productivity growth enjoyed by the United States in the 
machinery and computers industry. The real contribution dis- 
parity occurs in the electronics industry. Both a larger share 
and much stronger productivity growth in the United States 
caused the electronics industry to widen the U.S.-Canada gap 
in manufacturing productivity. 


IN THIS ARTICLE, WE REVIEWED the procedures BLS uses to pro- 
duce international productivity comparisons, along with the 
methods used by each country’s statistical agency to com- 
pile the underlying data used by BLS. We explored differ- 
ences between the two countries in industrial classification, 
concepts and estimation of real value-added output (includ- 
ing valuation of prices, index aggregation formula, treatment 
of software and information technology deflation), and the 
estimation of labor hours worked. 

In general, we found that the methods used by the two 
countries to construct the components of output per hour 
are quite similar. Although some differences exist, they do 
not appear to be substantially affecting measured productiv- 
ity growth over the study period. Some differences tend to 
reduce the gap, while other measurement differences in- 
crease the gap. In our exploration of deflation techniques 
used to construct real value-added measures for certain prod- 


Notes 


ucts within the information technology sector, we found that 
there are some important similarities in methods but a sub- 
stantive difference in the actual implementation of the semi- 
conductor pricing methodology. When we combined our 
findings regarding all nonlabor methods reviewed, we found 
that they made only a small contribution to the size of the 
gap. The following tabulation of annual growth rates sum- 
marizes our findings with respect to the effect on the pro- 
ductivity gap of these measurement differences: 


1988-96 1988-92 1992-96 
Published productivity gap 0.0 -1.6 17 
Measurement issue: 
Industrial classification .. | oD, sil 
Softwarerientevtect —.] —.2 —.1 
Semiconductor prices..... .O 0 al 
Adjusted productivity gap . 0 -1.7 1.8 


Although real factors are responsible for the majority of 
differences in labor hours, hours derived from establishment 
surveys and labor force surveys behave differently, and thus 
have an impact on productivity comparisons. The United States 
favors the use of establishment survey data for measuring 
hours used for BLS productivity statistics. Statistics Canada 
has chosen not to use establishment survey data to measure 
hours. To the extent that this choice implies limitations in the 
alternative establishment-based data from Canada, we are re- 
luctant to interpret our findings as precise measures of the 
impact of using different survey types on the U.S.-Canada 
productivity gap. 

Among the real factors, the gap was substantially affected 
by the different growth rates of manufacturing employment in 
the two countries. Further, as other researchers have found, 
our review of productivity data at the two-digit level indicated 
that a substantial amount of the difference in productivity 
performance can be explained by the outstanding productiv- 
ity growth in the information technology sector of the U.S. 
economy. In the United States, the electronics industry and 
the machinery and computers industry were the largest con- 
tributors to productivity growth, while in Canada, the trans- 
portation equipment industry played a major role in holding 
down the size of the gap. (al 
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1 “Investigating the Canada-US Productivity Gap: BLS Methods and Data,” 
presented at the Centre for the Study of Living Standards Conference on the 
Canada-US Manufacturing Productivity Gap, Ottawa, January 21-22, 2000. 
Conference papers can be obtained on the Internet at http://www.csls.ca,_un- 
der the heading “recent events.” More current data are included in the present 
article, as well as substantive revisions in the two countries’ series that have 
taken place since January 2000. 


2 The list is not exhaustive but includes issues thought to be most impor- 
tant. It should be noted that there are limitations associated with the quality of 
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the particular data available for estimating the variables used in productivity 
measurement, as well as with the practical procedures that must be used when 
data are not available. It is not feasible to review all of the limitations. For 
example, accurate price deflators necessary to determine the real input of 
purchased services are rare. Because this problem is not unique to either 
country, we did not attempt to explore the issue. 


3 A standardized system being adopted, at least in part, by many countries 
is the System of National Accounts 1993, which has been undertaken under 
the joint responsibility of the United Nations, the International Monetary 
Fund, the Commission of the European Communities, the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, and the World Bank. See System of 
National Accounts 1993, Series F, Number 2 (United Nations Statistics Divi- 
sion, 1993); for more information, visit the United Nations Statistics Division 
website, on the Internet at http:/Awww.un.org/Depts/unsd/. 


4 Standard Industrial Classification Manual: 1987 (Executive Office of 
the President, Office of Management and Budget, 1987). 


5 More information on Canada’s 1980 Standard Industrial Classification 
system can be found on the Internet at http://www.statcan.ca/english/Sub- 
jects/Standard/standard_classifications.htm. 


6 In 1997, Canada completed a major revision to the national accounts. 
This’ historical revision did not result in any changes to the classification of 
the manufacturing sector or to two-digit industries within manufacturing; how- 
ever, the numbering structure for industries within manufacturing was modi- 
fied. Both countries, along with Mexico, are in the process of converting to a 
common industrial classification known as the North American Industrial Clas- 
sification System (NAICS). At this time, manufacturing data on a NAICS basis 
are scheduled to be released in Spring 2001 for Canada and not before 2004 for 
the United States. 


7 There are several other components of Canadian manufacturing that are 
not in U.S. manufacturing that we were unable to adjust for. These include 
portions of photo finishing (C-SIC80 2821), vehicle engine repair services (C- 
SIC80 3081, 3261), and clay products (C-SIC80 3511, 3512, 3591). 


8 Output and hours for the Canadian logging industry (C-SIC80 w-S) 
were obtained from Statistics Canada. Output and hours for the five-digit 
US logging industry were obtained from the BLS Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies. The consistency in aggregation theorem was used 
to construct the adjusted series. (See W. E. Diewert, “Superlative Index 
Numbers and Consistency in Aggreagation,” Econometrica, July 1978, 
pp. 883-900.) Under the 1997 North American Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication System (NAICS), the logging industry will not be included in the 
manufacturing sector. 


° For more information, visit BEA’s website, on the Internet at http:// 
www.bea.doc.gov/. 


10 Sherlene K. S. Lum, Brian C. Moyer, and Robert E. Yuskavage, “Im- 
proved Estimates of Gross Product by Industry for 1947-98,” Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, June 2000, pp. 24-54. Note that prior to the June 2000 revisions, 
the U.S. data relied upon information from the 1987 input-output table. This 
raised concern at the Conference regarding comparability with Canadian data. 
The authors addressed that point in a revised paper prepared for the Confer- 
ence volume. 


'l Statistics Canada is the Canadian national statistical agency; the agency 
publishes statistics organized into three broad subject matter areas: demo- 
graphic and social, socioeconomic, and economic. For more information, visit 
the official Statistics Canada website, on the Internet at http://www.statcan.ca/ 
start.html. 


12 See “Gross Domestic Product by Industry,’’ Catalogue no. 15-001-XPB, 
(Statistics Canada, October 1997) pp. vii-xxvi. 


'3 In both countries deflation is conducted at the most detailed level pos- 
sible. In the United States, current dollar gross output is deflated primarily 
using BLS producer price indexes. Notable exceptions are price indexes con- 
structed by BEA for computers, telephone-switching equipment, selected semi- 
conductor products, and government purchases. Intermediate purchases are 
deflated with prices based largely on those used to prepare constant dollar 
gross output and imported intermediate inputs are deflated mainly using BLS 
import price indexes. In Canada, current dollar gross output and intermediate 
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purchases are deflated with producer price indexes. In general, the two coun- 
tries use similar deflation techniques to measure real output and inputs. 


14 The System of National Accounts 1993 recommends the use of basic 
prices or modified basic prices to value gross output. Prior to 2000, Statistics 
Canada valued output at factor costs. 


15 Kishori Lal, “Value Added by Industry: A Problem of International 
Comparison,” OECD Meeting of National Accounts Experts, Paris, (Statistics 
Canada, September 21-24, 1999). 


16 Prior to 1987, subsidies in U.S. manufacturing never accounted for more 
than .05 percent of nominal gross output in manufacturing. 


17 BEA implements the aggregation procedure at a product level while 
Statistics Canada implements it at a higher industry level. Because the adop- 
tion of the new aggregation formula by the Canadians led to small overall 
differences at the manufacturing level, it is presumed that implementing the 
method at a more detailed level would also have a small impact on the aggre- 
gate manufacturing sector. 


18 Robert E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross Product by Indus- 
try, 1959-94,” Survey of Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-155, espe- 
cially p. 138. 


19 [bid., pp. 138-39. 


20 For any given interval between base periods, Canada constructed a 
fixed-weight Laspeyres output index. Since 1981, the base year of this index 
was updated every 5 years (1981, 1986, and 1992). See Kishori Lal, “Remain- 
ing Differences Between the 1997 Canadian System of National Accounts 
and the 1993 International System of National Accounts,” OECD Meeting of 
National Accounts Experts, Paris, France, September 22-25, 1998 (Statistics 
Canada), p 23. 


21 Software enters the national accounts as purchases of software and as 
own-account software production. Own-account software refers to software 
produced by a business or government for its own use. Purchased software is 
produced by the computer programming and the prepackaged software indus- 
tries (US-SIC87 7371 and 7372) in the service sector. 


22 For a detailed discussion of the revision, see Brent R. Moulton, 
Robert P. Parker and Eugene P. Seskin, “A Preview of the 1999 Compre- 
hensive Revision of the National Income and Product Accounts: Defini- 
tional and Classificational Changes,” Survey of Current Business, Au- 
gust 1999, pp. 7-20. 


23 System of National Accounts 1993 (United Nations Statistics Division, 
1993); see also note 3. 


24 Nominal GPO is measured as the sum of the distribution by industry of 
the components of gross domestic income (GDI). The new treatment of soft- 
ware as fixed investment increased proprietor’s income and profit within GDI 
by eliminating the deductions for software purchases and by adding the value 
of the production of own account software. These effects were only partially 
offset by the deduction of the consumption of fixed capital on both purchased 
software and own-account software production. Thus, this change increased 
nominal GDI. To calculate real GPO, nominal intermediate purchases are con- 
structed as gross output less GDI. The new treatment of software increased 
both gross output and GDI; however, the impact on GDI was greater, and thus 
the result was decreased nominal intermediate purchases. Consequently, real 
GPO was revised upward slightly. 


25 See Lum, Moyer, and Yusgavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross Do- 
mestic Product, 1947-98,” June 2000. 


26 At the industry level, software accounts for slightly larger shares in 
some industries: 2.7 percent in printing, publishing and allied industries (US- 
SIC87 27) and in industrial and commercial machinery and computer equip- 
ment (US-SIC87 35); 2.2 percent in measuring, analyzing, and controlling in- 
struments, photographic, medical and optical goods, watches and clocks (US- 
SIC87 38); and 2 percent in electronic and other electrical equipment and com- 
ponents, except computer equipment (US-SIC87 36). 


27 Consistency in aggregation theorem; see Diewert, “Superlative Index 
Numbers,” July 1978. 


28 Statistics Canada. 


29 This specification is used in Information Technology in the Service 
Society, a report prepared by the National Research Council (Washington, 
DC, National Academy Press, 1994); see p. 23, note 1. 


30 See Robert E. Yuskavage, “Gross Product by Industry Price Measures, 
1977-96,” Survey of Current Business, March 1998, pp. 17-25, especially p. 22. 
In the United States, within the US-SIC87 two-digit industry electronic and 
other electrical equipment and components, except computer equipment, the 
prices of more than half the value of the products’ shipments fell somewhat or 
greatly between 1992 and 1996. However, most did not fall to the extent the 
information technology items we reviewed fell. Further, by 1996, the informa- 
tion technology products that we reviewed in this industry made up about a 
third of the output of the electronics industry. 


31 See Bruce T. Grimm, “Price Indexes for Selected Semiconductors, 1974- 
96,” Survey of Current Business, February 1998, pp. 8-24; see p. 9 for a brief 
discussion of the issues associated with the measurement of output and prices 
for high-tech goods. 


32 Andrew A. Wyckoff, “The Impact of Computer Prices on International 
Comparisons of Labour Productivity,” in Economics of Innovation and New 
Technology, vol. 3 (Amsterdam, Overseas Publishers Association, 1995), pp. 
277-93, especially page 282. 


33 See, for example, Ernst R. Berndt and Zvi Griliches, “Price Indexes for 
Microcomputers,” in Murray F. Foss, Marilyn E. Manser, and Allan H. Young, 
eds., Price Measurements and Their Uses, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search Studies in Income and Wealth, no. 57 (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1993), pp. 63-93, especially table 2.1. 


34 The price data are not strictly comparable because the U.S. implicit price 
series is a chained annual-weighted price index; the Canadian implicit price 
index is not. 


35 Computers, storage devices, terminals, and peripherals (US-SIC87 3571, 
3572, 3575, and 3577) in the United States and electronic computing and pe- 
ripheral equipment (C-SIC80 3361) in Canada. In 1992 and 1996, respectively, 
these industries accounted for 2.1 percent and 2.6 percent of manufacturing 
nominal shipments in the United States. The comparable figures for Canada 
were 1.2 percent and 1.6 percent. 


36 The U.S. price index is calculated by weighting the respective industry 
price changes by shipments shares. 


37 BEA constructed a hedonic price index for personal computers in 1987. 


38 Telephone switching equipment (US-SIC87 36611) in the United States 
accounted for about 41 percent of telephone and telegraph apparatus (US- 
SIC87 3661) in 1992. We do not have information on the relative importance of 
telephone switching equipment in Canada, but telephone equipment accounted 
for 90 percent of telecommunications equipment (C-SIC80 3351) in 1992 (Sta- 
tistics Canada). In 1992 and 1996, the shares of nominal shipments for tele- 
phone and telegraph apparatus within the manufacturing sector in the United 
States were 0.7 percent and 0.9 percent, respectively. The comparable values 
in Canada for C-SIC80 3351 were 1.3 percent and 1.2 percent. 


39 After 1996, the BEA price series were linked to the appropriate BLS 
producer price index series. The producer price index series are based upon a 
matched model technique. 


40 To estimate the possible magnitude of the impact from the different 
techniques, we accepted the BEA choice of deflator for estimating telecommu- 
nications equipment growth. We replaced the real telecommunications equip- 
ment outputs and inputs in the Canadian real value added series with values 
constructed with an exchange-rate adjusted BEA price series. The results for the 
1992-96 period indicated that the productivity gap between the United States 
and Canada would be slightly reduced (0.1 percent). Telephone switching equip- 
ment, where the different techniques are employed, accounts for less than half 
of the telephone and telegraph apparatus industry in the United States. We 
would expect the impact, therefore, to be even smaller than 0.1 percent. 


41 In the United States, the industry group is semiconductors and related 
devices (US-SIC87 3674). In Canada, two components of the electronic parts 
and equipment industry (C-SIC80 3352), semiconductors and integrated cir- 
cuits, are equivalent to the U.S. industry and will be referred to as semiconduc- 
tors. Semiconductors account for 72 percent of the output in C-SIC80 3352 in 
1996 (Statistics Canada). In 1992 and 1996, the shares of nominal output of 


semiconductors within the manufacturing sector in the United States were 1.1 
percent and 1.9 percent, respectively. The comparable shares in Canada for C- 
SIC80 3352 were 1.2 percent and 1.4 percent. 


42 The industry is US-SIC87 36741, integrated micro circuits (including 
semiconductor networks, microprocessors, and MOS memories). _ 


43 The hedonic method was used to adjust for missing prices for matched 
models for 32 percent of one type of microprocessor and 7 percent of a second 
type of microprocessor. See Bruce T. Grimm, “Price Indexes for Selected Semi- 
conductors, 1974-96,” p.22. 


44 For 1996, the BEA implicit price index for shipments of industry US- 
SIC87 3674 is 32.6; the BLS producer price index for that industry is 86.2 (both 
with 1992 = 100.0). 


45 Consumption may be from semiconductors produced in the domestic 
manufacturing sector or from imports. 


4 Real semiconductor output growth was removed from real value added 
and real semiconductor input growth was added to real value added. Then 
real gross output and inputs of semiconductors were re-estimated with an 
exchange-rate-adjusted BEA price index. The adjusted real output growth was 
added and the adjusted input growth was subtracted to arrive back at a mea- 
sure of real value added for Canadian manufacturing. Information on the 
procedures used to adjust the Canadian data is available from the authors 
upon request. The consistency in aggregation theorem was used to make this 
adjustment; see Diewert, “Superlative Index Numbers,” July 1978. 


47 Unpaid family workers are negligible in U.S. manufacturing and are not 
included in the BLS estimates of U.S. employment and hours. The Canadians 
use the term “‘other-than-paid” for the concept of unpaid workers. 


48 In this survey, jobs rather than persons are counted. Hours of labor 
input are treated as homogeneous units; no distinction is made among work- 
ers with different skill levels or wages. For more information on the Current 
Employment Statistics (CES) program, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulle- 
tin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), pp. 15-31. 


49 See Employee Compensation in the Private Nonfarm Economy, 1977, 
Summary 80—5 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1980). 


50 The direction and magnitude of any bias created by this estimation 
technique is not clear. Data from the CPS suggest that nonproduction workers 
may work more hours than production workers, in which case the estimation 
technique may understate hours. (See Marilyn Manser, “U.S. Labor Market 
Data and Issues in Comparing Goods and Services,’”’prepared for the 10th 
meeting of the Voorburg Group on Service Statistics, September 11—15, 1995.) 
However, the fact that production workers tend to work more paid overtime 
relative to nonproduction workers may cause the use of production worker 
hours in the estimation process to offset the issue of unpaid hours. For a bias 
to exist, there would have to be some change in these relationships. 


51 For nonproduction workers, the ratio hours-worked to hours-paid is 
only available for durable and nondurable groups within manufacturing. There- 
fore, industry data on hours paid are adjusted with a ratio for the appropriate 
group. For information on the Hours at Work Survey, see Kent Kunze, “A New 
BLS Survey Measures the Ratio of Hours Worked to Hours Paid,” Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1984; see also BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), pp. 89-102. 


52 For more information on the Current Population Survey (CPS), see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490, pp. 4-14. 


53 The Canadian Labour Force Survey (LFS) underwent a comprehensive 
revision in January 2000. See “Improvements in 2000 to the LFS,” on the 
Internet at www.statcan.ca/english/concepts/method.htm. 


54 Labor force survey data are adjusted to a jobs basis. For completeness, 
estimates for Armed Forces, the Territories, and Indian reserves are added to 
the LFS data. Industry data are adjusted to remove own-account construction 
and noncommercial activities. 


55 Katharine G. Abraham, James R. Spletzer, and Jay C. Stewart, “Diver- 
gent Trends in Alternative Wage Series,” in John Haltiwanger, Marilyn E. 
Manser, and Robert Topel, eds., Labor Statistics Measurement Issues, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research Studies in Income and Wealth, no. 60 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1998), pp. 293-324. 
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56 The CPS collects data on a per-person basis, while the CES collects data 
on a per-jobs basis. Using data on multiple jobholders in manufacturing, we 
constructed an adjusted CPS series that converts the hours data to a jobs 
basis. This is consistent with efforts employed by Statistics Canada to con- 
vert the LFS data to a jobs basis. For 1998, this adjustment reduces the CPS 
average weekly hours for wage and salary workers from 42.2 to 41.5. Growth 
rates for the adjusted CPS series do not differ greatly from those of the pub- 
lished CPS. 


57 The SEPH collects average hours paid, rather than hours worked. Trends 
in SEPH data are a reasonable approximation for this comparison if it is reason- 
able to assume that the ratio of hours worked to hours paid did not fluctuate 
dramatically over the 1988-98 period. 


58 Statistics Canada. 


59 Growth of the adjusted Canadian average hours series is virtually un- 
changed for the 1988-98 period. The adjusted Canadian series is 0.4 percent 
higher for 1988-92, and 0.2 percent lower for 1992-98 than the original series. 
Growth of the adjusted U.S. average hours series is 0.1 percent lower for 1988— 
98, 0.3 percent lower for 1988-92, and 0.1 percent higher for 1992-98 than the 
published series. 


60 Because Statistics Canada does not use data from the Annual Survey of 
Manufacturers without such benchmarking, we presume that there are limita- 
tions associated with our establishment-based comparisons. 


61 The growth of the adjusted Canadian employment series is revised 
upward 0.2 percent for 1988-98 and 0.4 percent for 1988-92, and is unchanged 
for 1992-98. The growth rate of the adjusted U.S. employment series does not 
change for the 1988-98 period, and is revised upward 0.1 percent for 1988-92 
and downward 0.2 percent for 1992-98. 


62 The growth of the adjusted Canadian series for total hours is revised 
upward 0.1 percent for 1988-98 and 0.9 percent for 1988-92, and revised down- 
ward 0.3 percent for 1992-98. The growth rate of the adjusted U.S. series is 
revised downward 0.2 percent for the periods 1988-98 and 1988-92, and revised 
downward by 0.1 percent for the 1992-98 period. 


63 These results indicate a fairly limited impact on the productivity gap due 
to the two countries’ uses of different data sources for the labor hours mea- 
sures for the entire 1988-98 period. However, we found that these results are 
sensitive to the time frame selected for analysis. For example, if the Canadian 
data for aggregate hours were constructed on an establishment basis, the 
1992 to 1996 growth in hours would be 1.1 percent rather than the published 
1.7 percent. In this case, the choice of the source for hours affects the mea- 
sured gap in a substantial way. 


64 As discussed earlier, the aggregate manufacturing sectors in the United 
States and Canada are very similar, with the major exception of the treatment of 
logging. However, within the manufacturing industries, there are additional 
classification differences that must be taken into account. Using data sup- 
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plied by Statistics Canada and BEA, we constructed 19 comparable two-digit 
industries. These reflect the US-SIC87, with the exception of textile mill prod- 
ucts (US-SIC87 22) and apparel and other finished products made from fabrics 
and similar material (US-SIC87 23) that we were forced to combine. To make 
these adjustments, the consistency in aggregation theorem (Diewert, “Super- 
lative Index Numbers,” July 1978) was employed for both countries. 

We were unable to match industries perfectly, but made every effort 
to adjust components of industries that were significant in size, and for 
which data could be obtained. An industry concordance was constructed 
based upon four-digit industry descriptions. Where these descriptions 
were vague, the NAICS concordance was used as a bridge to map US- 
SIC87 to C-SIC80. We also reviewed the publication produced jointly by 
the United States and Canada which presented industry concordances. 
See International Concordance between the Industrial Classifications 
of the United Nations and Canada, the European Union, and the United 
States (Bureau of the Census, Statistics Canada, and EUROSTAT, un- 
dated). 

Of the 19 two-digit industries that are compared in this paper, 8 industries 
were considered one-to-one matches (tobacco; furniture; printing and pub- 
lishing; chemicals; leather; stone and clay; primary metals; and transportation 
equipment). Food and rubber and plastics required aggregation of Canadian 
industries, while textiles and apparel required aggregation of both U.S. and 
Canadian industries. For the remaining industries, we obtained data from Sta- 
tistics Canada at approximately the three-digit level to move components among 
industries. The following adjustments were made: asphalt roofing (Canada L— 
51) was moved from the paper industry to the petroleum industry; machine 
shop (Canada L—69) was moved from fabricated metals to machinery; office 
equipment (Canada L—86), which includes computers, was moved from elec- 
tronics to machinery and computers; logging (Canada L—3) was added to 
lumber; and scientific instruments (Canada W—154 and 155) was separated 
out of miscellaneous to become the instruments industry. 


65 The weighted growth rates were calculated as 


where a./a.- 1} represents an industry’s productivity growth, and where 
w;!° is the average hours share for periods | and 0. Because industry contribu- 
tions can be constructed in different ways, we also estimated industry pro- 
ductivity shares as output-share weighted productivity growth and as out- 
put-share-weighted output growth less labor-share-weighted labor growth— 
these alternatives resulted in the same industries contributing significantly to 
the aggregate measures. 
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Pension integration 


and retirement benefits 


Pension integration generally increases benefits modestly 
for workers with less tenure and decreases benefits 
substantially for workers with more tenure; 

offset integrated plans have significantly higher 
replacement rates than excess-rate integrated plans 


he issue of retiree income is important in a 
time of proposed Social Security reform. 
In 1996, for example, the shares of aggre- 
gate income for those aged 65 or older were, on 
average, 40.3 percent from Social Security, 18.5 
percent from employer pensions, 20 percent from 
employment, and 21.1 percent from assets and 
other forms of income.’ Integration of pension 
income with Social Security income likely reduces 
benefits for many retirees, making research on 
income from integrated pensions critical. 
Previous research creates hypothetical earn- 
ings histories to simulate the effect of integration 
on actual plans. In one such simulation, Avy Gra- 
ham finds that integration decreases replacement 
rates for low earners and increases them for 
middle and high earners, compared with those 
with nonintegrated pensions.’ By contrast, Keith 
Bender reports that recent survey data show only 
a slight correlation between higher replacement 
rates and higher income for integrated plans.? 
The current article presents new evidence, using 
a combination of survey data on workers and on 
their actual pension plans. 


Background 


Some basics on pension integration. An em- 
ployer pension plan is integrated when it explic- 
itly takes into account Social Security benefits in 
determining the pension benefit.* Because both 
defined-benefit and defined-contribution plans 
can be integrated, integration affects a signifi- 
cant number of workers. Data on the rate of inte- 


gration in private-sector defined-benefit plans are 
found in the Employee Benefits Survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1995, 
51 percent of full-time private-sector workers in 
medium-sized and large establishments who par- 
ticipated in a defined-benefit pension plan were 
in an integrated plan. However, because roughly 
half of the workforce was covered by a defined- 
benefit plan that year, the rate of defined-benefit 
pension integration among all full-time private- 
sector workers in medium-sized and large estab- 
lishments was 26.5 percent. No data have been 
published on integrated defined-contribution 
plans, but Bender, using data from the Health and 
Retirement Study (HRS), shows that approxi- 
mately 8 percent of workers participating in such 
plans have an integrated pension.’ Overall, inte- 
gration rates in the study are approximately 32 
percent for the subsample covered by a pension 
and 14 percent for the working subsample. Fi- 
nally, pension integration is rare among govern- 
ment employees. The Federal retirement system 
is not integrated with Social Security, and, as Ann 
C. Foster reports, less than 10 percent of all State 
and local government employees have plans that 
are integrated with Social Security.® 

Integration in defined-benefit plans can take 
place in two ways. Before the Tax Reform Act of 
1986, the offset method reduced the employer pen- 
sion by a portion (usually 50 percent) of the 
retiree’s Social Security retirement benefit. For 
example, suppose that, in the absence of the off- 
set, a new retiree would receive an annual pen- 
sion benefit of $10,000 and an annual Social Se- 
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curity benefit of $8,000. If the pension was integrated by the 
offset method, then the annual benefit would be reduced by 
half of the Social Security benefit, to $6,000. Therefore, the 
pension income of the retiree is $4,000 lower under an inte- 
grated plan than it would be in the absence of the plan. 

However, the new provisions under the 1986 act modified 
the offset to be at most 50 percent of the employer pension 
benefit. This was done to ensure that the employer pension 
could not be reduced to zero, as was possible under the previ- 
ous integration provisions when the Social Security benefit 
was more than twice the pension benefit. The new provisions 
did not entail that offset pensions would automatically be 
more generous; indeed, in the example of the previous para- 
graph, under the 1986 regulations half of the pension ($5,000) 
would be offset, so that the retiree would receive only $5,000 
from the pension, as opposed to the earlier figure of $6,000.’ 

Defined-benefit plans can also be integrated through the 
excess-rate, or step-rate, method, which is characterized by a 
lower benefit accrual rate for earnings below the integration 
earnings level (often the Social Security taxable maximum) than 
for earnings above the integration level. An example of this 
type of plan is one with an accrual rate of 1 percent of the 
participant’s final salary per year of service for earnings under 
the taxable maximum ($76,200 in 2000) and 1.5 percent for earn- 
ings above the taxable maximum. In this plan, a worker with 30 
years of service who earned $100,000 in his or her final year of 
work and who retired with an excess-rate pension would re- 
ceive an employer pension benefit of (0.01 x 30 x $76,200) + 
0.015 x 30 x ($100,000 — $76,200) = $33,570. 

Defined-contribution plans can also be integrated, usually 
in a method similar to the excess-rate method, if there are dif- 
ferent employer contribution rates that depend on the worker’s 
earnings level. 


Pension integration and replacement rates... The effect of 
integration on replacement rates depends on a number of 
factors. Because of the progressive nature of the Social Se- 
curity benefit formula, highly paid workers with offset plans 
will have higher replacement rates compared with the low 
paid with offset pensions, assuming equal replacement rates 
before the offset. When accrual rates are the same across 
integrated and nonintegrated pensions, workers with offset 
plans will have lower replacement rates than workers who 
receive pension benefits from nonintegrated plans. For ex- 
ample, consider two workers, each of whom earned $40,000 
before retirement and who differ only in that one has a nonin- 
tegrated pension, while the other’s pension is integrated by 
the offset method. Using the offset example delineated above, 
one calculates easily that the nonintegrated pension replaces 
25 percent of final-year earnings ($10,000 in pension bene- 
fits, divided by $40,000 in final-year earnings), while the inte- 
grated pension replaces only 15 percent ($6,000 in pension 
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benefits, divided by $40,000 in final-year earnings). 

This analysis is valid, however, only if the accrual rates are 
equal. Using the 1991 Employee Benefits Survey (EBS), Gra- 
ham finds that, among defined-benefit plans providing a flat 
percentage of the earnings benefit, the average benefit rate 
for offset plans is 1.66 percent of the final earnings per year of 
service, a figure that contrasts with an average benefit rate of 
1.42 percent for defined-benefit plans without an offset for- 
mula.? Graham provides a hypothetical example in which even 
this higher accrual rate does not fully compensate for the 
offset for a given income level. At higher levels of income, 
there is a lower relative offset, given the progressive nature of 
Social Security benefits. Therefore, when the relative offset 
decreases with the higher income, it may be more than com- 
pensated for by the higher accrual rate.'° 

The influence of integration using excess-rate methods also 
is ambiguous.'! With integrated excess-rate plans, more highly 
paid workers (for example, those with earnings above the tax- 
able maximum) receive benefits that replace a higher propor- 
tion of their preretirement earnings. However, when replace- 
ment rates are compared across nonintegrated and integrated 
plans, the relationship is not as clear, because the size of the 
replacement rates depends on whether the accrual rates for 
integrated or for nonintegrated plans are higher, other things 
being equal. For example, if the average accrual rate for earn- 
ings above the integration level in integrated plans is equal to 
or below the accrual rate for the average nonintegrated plan, 
then the replacement rates will tend to be lower for workers 
with integrated plans. In the previous example of an excess- 
rate plan, if the nonintegrated accrual rate were 1.5 percent, a 
worker earning $100,000 would replace 45 percent of that in- 
come for 30 years of service. A worker participating in the 
earlier example of an integrated plan would replace 34 percent 
($33,570 in pension benefits, divided by $100,000 in final earn- 
ings) of his or her earned income. 

If pensions are used as an incentive to retain highly skilled 
(and, likely, highly paid) workers, the accrual rate for earnings 
below the integration level may be set at the average accrual rate 
of average nonintegrated pensions. High earners would then 
have a greater incentive to stay with the firm under an excess- 
rate plan. Under such circumstances, a nonintegrated pension 
with an accrual rate of 1 percent, based on final earnings of 
$100,000, would generate a replacement rate of 30 percent, com- 
pared with 34 percent for the integrated pension plan. 

Of course, these are extreme examples, and the actual ac- 
crual rates in excess-rate plans are more likely to be some- 
where between these extremes. Therefore, replacement rates 
for low-paid workers may be lower for those with an inte- 
grated excess-rate pension plan compared with those with a 
nonintegrated plan, while the high-paid workers in an excess- 
rate plan may have higher or lower replacement rates than 
those with nonintegrated pensions. 


Finally, the effects of tenure on integrated-plan benefits 
depend upon the method of integration. In excess-rate plans, 
whose benefit levels are based on tenure, higher levels of 
tenure should cause the differences between integrated and 
nonintegrated accrual rates to become more pronounced. In 
offset plans, the effect of Social Security benefits complicates 
the relationship between pension benefits and tenure. 


Previous research. Previous research on the effect of pen- 
sion integration on replacement rates has focused primarily 
on calculating replacement rates of hypothetical workers par- 
ticipating in typical integrated and nonintegrated plans, as 
was done above. Several studies’? have made these calcula- 
tions, but Graham analyzes the issue most extensively, using 
the average formulas from actual defined-benefit plans from 
the 1991 EBS to calculate replacement rates by number of 
years in the plan and earnings level. Her main result is that, 
holding years of participation constant, replacement rates 
for nonintegrated plans tend to decrease with earnings, while 
replacement rates for integrated plans generally increase with 
earnings. Furthermore, integrated pensions are estimated to 
have higher replacement rates than those of nonintegrated 
pension plans at high earnings levels and lower rates at low 
earnings levels.'? 

While Graham’s simulation is based on actual pension plan 
data, it does not take into account the heterogeneity of the 
workers who participate in these plans. Previous research 
shows that personal characteristics differ significantly be- 
tween workers with and without integrated plans; the implica- 
tion is that research which ignores this heterogeneity may 
lack an important factor in comparing replacement rates.'* In 
addition, Graham examines integrated plans as a group, com- 
pared with nonintegrated plans. As mentioned earlier, there 
are likely to be differences in the replacement ratios of offset 
and excess-rate plans. The analysis that follows disaggre- 
gates the two types of plans and accounts for the heteroge- 
neity of workers to see whether replacement rates depend on 
the type of integration. 


Data Issues 


The data set used in this article is the 1992 HRS. The sample is 
restricted to those aged 51 to 61 years in 1992, who are covered 
by a pension from a current job, or for those not currently work- 
ing, the most recent job, and who have data entries in the Pen- 
sion Provider Survey (PPS), the detailed pension survey that is 
part of the HRS. The PPS contains information on workers’ 
sociodemographic characteristics, occupational and industrial 
affiliation, union membership, and pension characteristics. 
Estimated values of replacement rates, based on the pro- 
jected earnings at age 65, and annual pension benefits were 
added to the data. Pension benefits are simulated using the 


HRS Pension Calculator, based on the characteristics of the 
actual pension plans that cover HRS respondents.'* The cal- 
culations utilize survey-supplied demographic and job-related 
information (such as age, gender, hiring date, and earnings 
level), as well as assumptions regarding parameters such as 
earnings growth, inflation, and other factors. The values of the 
parameters are based on the intermediate assumptions of actu- 
arial projections from the 1992 Social Security Trustee’s Report. 
A further assumption is that, regardless of when workers plan to 
retire or actually have retired, all workers retire at age 65. Besides 
the parallel with Graham’s analysis, which also assumes a retire- 
ment age of 65, that age is when full, unreduced benefits are 
available from Social Security and most private pensions (al- 
though many pensions give full benefits before age 65). With 
the assumption of a common retirement age, no complicating 
effects arise in comparing retirement benefits across workers of 
varying retirement ages. Pension benefits and Social Security 
benefits (needed for offset plan benefit calculations) are com- 
puted using current earnings and assumptions on earnings 
growth to estimate both retrospective and future earnings, the 
latter because the pension benefit calculations use earnings over 
a worker’s tenure with the firm, whereas the Social Security bene- 
fit calculations use whole-career earnings. With these data, the 
Pension Calculator simulates earnings histories of workers to 
the age of 65, meaning that tenure and earnings are projected 
forward until that age. Then the pension plan characteristics are 
used to calculate annual benefits and replacement rates as if 
those workers retired at age 65.!° 

An important issue is how to treat the case of workers who 
are covered by more than one pension on their current or (if 
they are not currently working) most recent job.'’ Each such 
individual was replicated for each plan in which he or she 
participated, although the plan-specific pension benefits re- 
mained with the plan (meaning that estimated pension ben- 
efits differ across plans). The result is that the unit of obser- 
vation for the final data sample is based on a worker-pension, 
rather than just a worker, observation.'* Sample weights were 
adjusted to maintain the representative nature of the data.'? 
All monetary values are adjusted to 1992 dollars. 

Because the rate of integration is very low for defined-contri- 
bution plans, there are not enough observations to compare 
integrated with nonintegrated defined-contribution plans. 
Hence, the analysis is restricted to defined-benefit plans. (Work- 
ers with both defined-benefit and defined-contribution plans 
have information on the latter dropped.) This restriction allows 
a more direct comparison with Graham’s analysis, which also 
examines defined-benefit plans only. When all of the restric- 
tions on the data are taken into account, there are 2,197 
worker-pension observations, 1,375 of which are covered by a 
nonintegrated pension and 822 by an integrated pension.” Of 
those with integrated pensions, 502 have excess-rate provisions, 
while 387 have offset provisions.” 
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Results 


Graham’s analysis is based on the 1991 EBs, which collected 
information on pension plans from medium-sized and large 
private-sector establishments. Until recently, the EBS was the 
only data source on integrated plans, although it has virtu- 
ally no information on the workers covered by these plans. 
The advantage of the person-level HRS is that one can ana- 
lyze how pension integration affects the retirement benefits of 
workers with a variety of demographic and workplace-related 
characteristics and differing job histories. 


Integration, retirement benefits, and worker characteristics. 
Table 1 examines the data on retirement benefits generated by 
the HRS Pension Calculator, by integration status and selected 
worker characteristics.”” Overall, the average replacement rate 
is 38.7 percent for nonintegrated plans and 26.9 percent for 


Table 1. | Average estimated replacement rates and annual benefits at age 65, by integration status and 


integrated plans. Except for those with associate’s degrees 
and those in manufacturing, every characteristic of workers 
shows that, on average, the nonintegrated replacement rate is 
higher than the integrated replacement rate. While a few of 
the-differences are small (for example, for mechanics and op- 
erators among occupations), clearly, replacement rates are 
lower for integrated plans, on average. 

The table also shows estimated replacement rates by method 
of integration. Overall, the replacement rates for offset plans 
(30.3 percent) are higher than those for excess-rate plans (24.0 
percent). This is also the case for the majority of worker charac- 
teristics. The only instances in which excess-rate replacement 
rates are higher are in large firms (with 100 or more workers) and 
for sales occupations. Note that public-sector?’ workers with 
offset plans and workers in natural resources and manufactur- 
ing industries, regardless of the type of integration their plans 
possess, have a higher average replacement rate than workers 


demographic characteristic 
Replacement rate (in percent) Annual Benefits 
Characteristic : ] 
Nonintegrated| Integrated Excess Offset Nonintegrated| Integrated Excess Offset 
Overall eesectcsessses 38.7 (1,375) 26.9 (822) 24.0 (502) 30.3 (387) $20,578 $15,088 $13,330 $17,624 
WOMEN Saciadectesceeeers 40.0 (616) 25.9 (365) 22.5 (224) 29.8 (161) 17,906 9,970 8,410 11,648 
MCR igeteet ca ecenttaa cinta Sileviam Atr59) 27.7 (457) 25.2 (278) 30.7 (226) 22,592 19,044 17,108 21,695 
White 38.5 (984) 26.4 (635) 24.2 (402) 29.4 (288) 21,071 15,140 13,672 17,518 
Black 41.5 (291) 29.8 (134) 23.8 (75) 36.6 (64) 18,178 13,189 9,743 wean 
Hispanic 33:1 (78) 26.2 (41) 20.6 (18) 28.0 (29) 14,300 12,290 10,948 13,549 
OITOT Se cctese caeseyec ee 44.0 (22) 33.8 (12) 19.9 (7) 43.0 (6) 29,315 24,255 14,299 30,018 
No high school........ 34.5 (415) 25.7 (289) 22.8 (167) 29.0 (144) 16,234 11,766 10,676 13,578 
FIGHSCHOO! (F-2.2-4r-- 36.4 (481) 24.6 (331) 23:7 (201) . 26.1 (148) 14,983 11,555 10,427 13,475 
Associate’s 
GO QIEG aeazence-asceesans 38.9 (49) 39.6 (31) 26:3 (18) 45.5 (20) 19,784 22,259 15,569 25,894 
Bachelor’s degree... 44.5 (194) 28.6 (113) 25.9 (76) 32.3 (49) 26,990 22,342 21,365 24,748 
Graduate degree .... 44.4 (236) 33.1 (58) 26.2 (35) 40.3 (26) 32,196 28,392 23,147 33,458 
Union covered ........ 37.6 (775) 30.5 (281) 25.5 (147) 35.0 (150) 19,595 15,094 12,027 18,294 
Not covered ............ 40.1 (600) 24.8 (541) 23.3 (855) 27.1 (287) 21,838 15,085 13,915 17,155 
Firm size < 100 Nate 41.6 (45) 22:8 (13) ait “(2) — (1) 19,883 10,685 10,893 —_ 
Firm size 100-499 is 38.7 (1.59) 30.4 (47) 38.6 (33) 34.1. (18) 19,610 15,038 14,054 17,018 
Firm size > 499 ....... 39.7 (989) 27.4 (676) 35.6 (392) 30.2 (346) 22,177 15,729 14,145 17,676 
Industry: 
Natural resources . 18.7 (14) 22.9 (16) 23.4 (10) 24.5 (9) 9,992 16,797 18,099 20,228 
Manufacturing ....... 22.4 (196) 25.7 (278) 24.4 (164) 26.8 (152) 10,107 15,224 13,420 17,042 
TANS DOM ners; rtteecess 31.9 (87) 27.3 (83) 25.7 (49) 29.6 (40) 16,709 18,181 14,987 22,167 
Sales saadeoai enews 22.2 (27) 16.6 (72) 17.2 (84) 17.3 (42) 8,664 6,744 7,441 7,613 
Service das reseeteoas tee $1.0 (22) 21.3 (104) Zio. CEP} 21.2 (88) 12,364 14,271 15,722 11,461 
Professional davevdeis 34.3 (197) 23.6 (88) 22.2 (66) 28.5 (23) 17,616 11,024 10,937 12,656 
Public sector ......... 44.7 (826) 36.7 (174) 28.0 (99) 45.4 (78) 24,455 18,830 13,855 23.930 
Occupation: 
Manager Syeteaeneidivade 43.3: (218) 29.8 (141) 26.2 (91) 34.9 (66) 30,136 24,090 22,255 2 
Professional .......... 45.4 (373) | 29.1 (134) | 252 (89) | 34.7 (68) 28,735 19,173 15,455 oA tg: 
Sales Ukutasasvrviaanacey 26.8 (25) 19.7 (39) 22.0 (22) 17.3 (19) 10,229 8,839 10,998 8.274 
poli DrbaPone irises bee ne (188) eave Ce) 30.5 (84) 16,767 10,708 9,038 12.327 
ree ae ! 3 (68) 23.8 (38 29.3 (31 11,884 : ; 
Mechanics and ee (31) 8 9,521 8,174 11,344 
NG] O- ers deny cre rrr tere 27.9 (79) 2/2) (80) 24.5 (28) 30.1); 428) 12,592 18,243 12,231 24,3 
) : 63 
Construction .......... 29.2 (39) Bes ie) PE 14 28.0 5 14,4 t : 
Precision and 14) (5) 422 15,636 15,948 16,032 
production. .......... 36.7 (37) 25.6 (50) 210 (27) 29.2 (30 1 
Operators, including a Sa ee isi ae 
machine, transport, 
and handlers ....... BOE (LAG) 22.8 (134) 20.7 (76) 25.2 (70) 9,743 9,680 8,503 11,423 


NOTE: Dash indicates not enough observations to calculate the average 
replacement rate or annual benefit. Results are weighted by revised sample 
weights. Annual benefits are adjusted for 1992 prices. Numbers in parenthe- 
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ses are the unweighted numbers of worker-pension observations. Missing 
observations: 268 for firm size, 13 for industry, and 4 for occupation. 


Table 2. Selected results from replacement rate regressions, by type of pension plan 
Variable Not integrated Integrated Excess rate Offset 
Number of observations .......... 1375 822 502 387 
Pay at age 65, in dollars ......... 1.00029 (7.27) "00033 (7.39) "00023 (4.81) ‘00061 (6.75) 
Payisquared pent oes. '-8.2 x 10°'° (-5.85) '-1.0 x 10° (-5.84) 7.1 x 101° (-4.29) '-3.3x 10° (-5.35) 
Tenure in years at age 65........ 12.0529 (7.79) 1.0185 (3.77) 19867 (3.64) 21.0666 (2.31) 
Tenure Squared ............:.cc00c00 0148 (-3.41) -.0057 (-1.30) —.0055 (-1.24) -.0063 (-.84) 
ACIUStOG IRE co. sccteceessendsusene ss 468 361 441 
: p<.01. parentheses. The regressions also included a constant term and variables 
p<.05. controlling for gender, race or ethnicity, education level, union coverage, firm 
size, one-digit Standard Industrial Classification, and one-digit Standard Oc- 
NOTE: The dependent variable is the estimated replacement rate in per- Cupational Classification. Full results are available from the author. Monetary 
centage points, assuming retirement at age 65. Student’s tstatistics are in values are based on 1992 prices. 


with nonintegrated plans have in their respective industries. 

The effect of integration on annual benefits is shown in the 
table as well. Again, nonintegrated plans pay a higher aver- 
age annual benefit ($20,578, compared with $15,088 for inte- 
grated plans). However, for several categories (those with an 
associate’s degree; workers in the natural resources, manu- 
facturing, transport, and service industries; and those in me- 
chanics and construction occupations), the average benefits 
are higher for integrated plans. Furthermore, upon breaking 
down integrated plans into excess-rate and offset plans, it 
becomes clear that offset plans are more generous, on aver- 
age, by more than $4,000 ($17,624, as against $13,330) and that 
in several instances (workers in the “other” race category; 
those with associate’s and graduate degrees; workers in the 
natural resources, manufacturing, and transport industries; 
and those in mechanics, construction, precision production, 
and operator occupations), the average offset plan benefit is 
larger than the nonintegrated plan benefit. In two instances 
(workers in the service industry and those in sales occupa- 
tions), excess-rate plans are more generous than offset plans 
and nonintegrated plans, on average. Clearly, the empirical 
relationship between integration and benefits, while gener- 
ally inverse, is more complex among actual workers and differ- 
ent types of plans than previous research indicates. 


Regression results. While the results displayed in table 1 show 
differences in retirement benefits from different types of plans, it 
could be that these averages are influenced by the different 
characteristics of those with integrated and nonintegrated pen- 
sions. To control for these characteristics, a series of multivari- 
ate regressions is estimated. Separate weighted regressions are 
run for-the samples of workers with nonintegrated and inte- 
grated pensions wherein the dependent variable is the replace- 
ment rate or annual benefits. The key independent variables are 
earnings and tenure at age 65. As reported in Graham, the rela- 
tionship between replacement rates, on the one hand, and earn- 
ings and tenure, on the other, is nonlinear.** To account for 


these nonlinearities, squared terms for the earnings and ten- 
ure variables are included in the regressions. Other variables 
that are controlled for, but not reported in the tables, are 
gender, race or ethnicity, education, union status, firm size, 
and industrial and occupational affiliation.” These variables 
are listed in table 1. 

Table 2 contains selected results from the replacement rate 
regressions. The relationships between the replacement rates 
of nonintegrated pensions, on the one hand, and pay and 
tenure, on the other, are significant, positive, and nonlinear 
(as indicated by the significance of the negative squared 
terms). Table 3 shows the effects of changes in pay and of 
tenure at age 65 on replacement rates. Assuming changes 
from the average levels of pay and tenure (given in the last 
two rows of the table), the effect of a $1,000 increase in pay is 
to increase the replacement rate of nonintegrated plans by 
0.24 percentage point.”® 

The positive relationships reported here may seem some- 
what counterintuitive, because defined-benefit plans are gen- 
erally characterized by accrual rates which generate replace- 


Table 3. Effects of changes in pay and tenure at age 
6 


5 on pension benefits, by type of pension plan 
: Not 
Regression integrated | Integrated | Excessrate| Offset 
Replacement 
rate regression: 
Pay (thousands) . 0.24 0.26 0.18 0.37 
TONUIE) <sessnecseessoees 1.14 .67 65 67 
Annual benefit 
regression: | 
Pay (thousands) . $750 $532 $458 $654 
TOMULG cceceseseecseees $664 $358 $341 $355 
Average pay at | 
qge!65 fre screceseee $33,478.52 | $34,574.80 | $34,343.46 | $35,896.03 
Average tenure 
AtaQe OSicas.c.-s. 30.99 30.90 30.41 31.73 
NOTE: Effects are based on the coefficients given in tables 2 and 4. 
Replacement rate changes are in percentage points. Monetary values are in 
1992 prices. 
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ment rates that are relatively invariant to earnings levels. A 
positive relationship may be due to relatively more generous 
pensions being correlated with relatively high-paying indus- 
tries or occupations. A negative relationship could be gener- 
ated by benefits that are based not on accrual rates (percent 
of earnings multiplied by tenure), but on a flat dollar figure 
multiplied by tenure.”’ 

The effect of tenure on replacement rates is much larger 
than the effect of earnings. Table 3 indicates that an increase 
in tenure of 1 year results in an increase in the replacement 
rate of 1.14 percentage points. Graham also finds a strong 
positive relationship between tenure and replacement rates. 

In addition to displaying the regression results for nonin- 
tegrated plans, table 2 shows the results for integrated plans. 
For all integrated plans, pay and its square are significant, as 
they are for the nonintegrated plans. However, while tenure 
at age 65 is significant, its square is not, indicating that the 
relationship between tenure and replacement rates is likely a 
linear one for integrated plans. Examining the effects of 
changes in pay and tenure for integrated plans in table 3 
indicates that a $1,000 increase in pay increases the inte- 
grated replacement rate by 0.26 percentage point, somewhat 
more than for nonintegrated replacement rates. This is caused 
by the relatively large effect on offset plans (an increase of 
0.37 percentage point). The tenure effect, conversely, is 
smaller than for nonintegrated plans, with a year’s increase in 
tenure resulting in an increase of 0.67 percentage point in the 
replacement rate for all integrated pensions. 

Table 4 presents selected results from the estimated annual 
benefits regressions. Again, pay is significant in all types of 
pensions. However, the tenure effects are weaker, with none 
of the squared terms significant, and in the offset plan sample, 
the tenure term is not significant. Table 3 shows the effects of 
changes in pay and tenure on annual benefits. In contrast to 
its effect on replacement rates, the effect of a $1,000 increase 
in pay on benefits is larger for nonintegrated plans ($750) 
than for integrated plans ($532), although offset plans are 
close ($654). This pattern continues with the effect of changes 
in tenure on annual benefits: an increase in tenure by | year 


increases annual benefits for nonintegrated plans by $664, 
while raising benefits for integrated plans by $358 ($341 for 
excess-rate plans and $355 for offset plans).”* 


Simulations of replacement rate profiles. To see how the earn- 
ings and tenure coefficients affect replacement rates, simula- 
tions using the results from the regressions were calculated for 
a variety of tenure and earnings categories in a manner similar to 
Graham’s calculations.” To calculate the replacement rates, a 
base replacement rate was computed for each type of plan, us- 
ing the weighted averages of all the variables (except pay and 
tenure) and the estimated coefficients from the regressions. 
Then the projected pay and tenure categories were included 
(along with their coefficients) to generate replacement rates that 
vary by pay, tenure, and type of pension. Table 5 shows the 
results of these simulations for workers covered by noninte- 
grated plans and those covered by integrated plans. Integrated 
pensions have higher replacement rates only at the lowest ten- 
ure level (10 years). In contrast, Graham found that, for all tenure 
levels, integrated pensions had lower replacement rates for the 
two lower earnings levels and lower rates for the four higher 
earnings levels. (See table 1 in Graham.) Another way to see 
the relationships between the different plans’ replacement 
rates is graphically. Chart 1 shows that, generally, noninte- 
grated replacement rates increase relative to integrated rates 
as tenure increases. (To keep the graph from being too clut- 
tered, just the 10- and 30-year tenure estimates are plotted.) 
Once tenure is held constant, the rate of increase with earn- 
ings is somewhat faster for integrated plans than for noninte- 
grated plans. This leads to a slightly increasing difference in 
replacement rates as earnings rise for low-tenure workers (for 
whom integrated rates are higher than nonintegrated rates) 
and a slightly decreasing difference for high-tenure workers 
(for whom integrated rates are lower). 

Table 5 also disaggregates the integrated plans into ex- 
cess-rate plans and offset plans. Given the differences in the 
coefficients in the previous tables, one would expect to see 
some significant differences in the simulated replacement 
rates. This is exactly what happens. First, for all of the tenure 


Table 4. iia =Selected results from annual benefit regressions, by type of pension plan 
—_—_——— aeons bs ee fits = 
Variable Not integrated Integrated Excess rate | Offset 
Pay at age 65, in dollars .............00.. 0.837 (32.02) '0.564 = (19.54) ‘0.469 (15.15) 10.862 (14.22) 
PaViSQUAlGG zavantetesoredtescsascatlverestec '-1.3x 10° (-14.42) '~4.6 x 107 (-4.02) —1.6 x 10” (-1.47) 2.9 x 10° (-6.83) 
Tenure in years at age 65 uu... '§83.29 (3.33) '540.74 (3.05) ‘601.47 (3.45) 426.68 (1.38) 
T@NUFE SQUAFED ........seessseesseeseteeeneeeee 1.305 — (.45) -2.960  (-1.03) —4.281 (-1.50) -1.132 (-.23) 
POISE IR ere crrencthettccinonccn 692 696 779 666 
Number of observations ................-... 1,375 822 502 387 
Moats ; . ') ini : 
p . r ethnicity, education level, union coverage, firm size, one-digit Standard Indus- 
NOTE: The dependent variable is the estimated annual benefit, assuming trial Classification, and one-digit Standard Occupational Classification. Full 
retirement at age 65. Student's tstatistics are in parentheses. The regressions results are available from the author. Monetary values are based on 1992 
also included a constant term and variables controlling for gender, race or prices. 
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Table 5. | Simulated replacement rates, by years of tenure and final-year earnings at age 65 
Tenure and integration status $15,000 $25,000 $35,000 $45,000 $55,000 $65,000 
10 years: 
Nonintegrated ..................00. 5.6 8.1 10.5 207, 14.8 16.6 
Inlegratedietw ero 6.4 92 11.9 14.3 16.6 18.6 
EXCESS DlaM sserseccrsetecerce = 5.8 7.8 9.7 11.4 13.0 14.5 
@tisetiplanizecs ere 6.1 10.9 15.0 18.4 21.2 23.3 
20 years: 
Nonintegrated .................-...-. 21.7 24.2 26.6 28.8 30.9 32.7 
Integrated ecse eer 14.9 Wht 20.4 22.8 25.0 27.1 
EXCeSSiplaMiic.cecsez- sexe ss 14.0 16.0 17.9 19.6 21.3 22.7 
O©ffSetiplaiiceccessescre cee 14.9 19:7 23.8 27.2 30.0 32.1 
30 years: 
Nonintegrated)iren-.-cseeeees 34.8 37.4 39.7 42.0 44.0 45.9 
INTCQrAtCG traca. eccvaccttescoecees 22.2 25.0 27.7 30.1 32.4 34.4 
Excessiplaninecs-ss-csrcccere: 21.1 23.1 25.0 26.8 28.4 29.8 
Oifset (planets... 22.5 27.2 SHIRS) 34.7 SYA IS 39.6 
40 years: 
Nonintegrated ......................- 45.0 47.6 49.9 52.2 54.2 56.1 
Integrate dec scsv-cscoseecererenen 28.4 31.2 33.9 36.3 38.5 40.6 
Excess) planicec--cese--ss cess 27.1 29.1 31.0 32.8 34.4 35.8 
O©ffseteplan cess co-ceeeeesee- 28.7 33.5 37.6 41.0 43.8 45.9 
[ 
NOTE: Monetary values are in 1992 prices. 


and earnings combinations, offset plans replace higher pro- 
portions of earnings than do excess-rate plans. It appears, 
therefore, that the reduction in benefits effected by offset 
plans is more than compensated for by their higher accrual 
rates, compared with the reduction in benefits effected by 
excess-rate plans. An examination of the integrated and non- 
integrated plans in chart 1 reveals that the results are driven 
primarily by offset plans: offset plan replacement rates are 
higher and increase more rapidly with earnings than do non- 
integrated replacement rates for 10 years of tenure. For higher 
levels of tenure, the gap between the offset and nonintegrated 
rates gets smaller as earnings increase. Once more, a graph is 
helpful in revealing these patterns. Chart 2 shows replace- 
ment rates for 10 and 30 years of tenure. (Again, only those 
estimates are plotted, in order to keep the graph from being 
too cluttered.) Clearly, the rate of increase in replacement rates 
as earnings increase for offset plans relative to the rate of 
increase for other types of plan is sizable.*° 

A final note concerns the inclusion of public-sector work- 
ers in the analysis. Unlike Graham, whose data cover private- 
sector workers only, the HRS also contains information on 
public-sector workers, making it more representative of the 
workforce. However, their inclusion poses certain difficulties, 
given that public-sector pensions are likely to provide higher 
replacement rates and are much less likely to be integrated, 
partially because some public-sector workers are not covered 
by Social Security. Furthermore, the percentage of public-sec- 
tor workers is quite high in this sample from the HRS, because 
of the much higher match rate of the detailed pension informa- 
tion to the household survey data for public-sector workers 


(90 percent) than for private-sector workers (55 percent). Ac- 
cordingly, while the preceding results include these public- 
sector workers,*! results based on the private-sector sample 
only*’ show that pay becomes much less important in explain- 
ing replacement rates and annual benefits of nonintegrated 
plans, whereas tenure is less important in explaining offset 
pension retirement benefits. Simulated replacement rates for 
offset plans are still greater than nonintegrated rates at low 
levels of tenure, and while replacement rates from offset plans 
remain greater than those from excess-rate plans, the rate of 
increase of replacement rates with earnings becomes more 
similar to that of other types of plans. 


THIS ARTICLE HAS SHOWN THAT IT IS IMPORTANT to exam- 
ine not only actual pension plans, but also the distribution of 
those plans across workers. Given the heterogeneous char- 
acteristics of workers, their replacement rates might differ 
significantly from rates estimated for hypothetical homoge- 
neous workers (as in Graham). The article has explored this 
issue by examining the effect of pension integration on pension 
replacement rates, using data from the Health and Retirement 
Study. The investigation indicates a somewhat different pattern 
of results, compared with those of other researchers looking at 
the relationship. 

First, given the very different way that excess-rate and off- 
set integrated plans are structured, they need to be treated 
differently in the examination of replacement rates of inte- 
grated pension plans. Indeed, offset plans are generally esti- 
mated to have higher replacement rates than excess-rate plans 
have, and the difference grows as earnings increase. While it 
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(Flamed Selected replacement rates for integrated and nonintegrated defined-benefit plans, by 
years of tenure and earnings at age 65 
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may seem that offset plans result in lower replacement rates 
due to the reduction in pension benefits, the higher average 
accrual rates of these plans more than compensate for the 
offset, compared with excess-rate plans. 

Second, for workers with less tenure, offset plans yield higher 
replacement rates than do nonintegrated plans. At higher ten- 
ure levels, the opposite is true, with nonintegrated pensions 
paying higher replacement rates; however, replacement rates of 
offset plans grow more rapidly with earnings, so the difference 
in rates is smaller at high earnings levels than at low earnings 
levels when tenure is held constant. 

Third, excess-rate plans have lower replacement rates than 


Notes 


nonintegrated plans. Indeed, the growth of replacement rates 
as earnings increase for excess-rate plans is slower than for 
nonintegrated plans, showing that excess-rate plans are ap- 
parently not used to retain highly paid workers. The differ- 
ences between excess-rate and nonintegrated replacement 
rates can become quite large: up to 20 percentage points for 
high earners ($65,000) with high tenure (40 years). 

Finally, recent BLS data show that there has been an increase 
in excess-rate plans as a proportion of integrated plans. This 
trend suggests that increasing numbers of people with inte- 
grated plans will be receiving substantially lower replacement 
rates than highly paid workers with nonintegrated plans. 0 
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Précis 


The third wave 
of revolution? 


Roughly 100 years ago, new technolo- 
gies began to radically change the eco- 
nomic landscape. Two of the most im- 
portant technologies in driving eco- 
nomic and social change were the auto- 
mobile and electrification. Some people 
believe we are in the midst of a similar 
upheaval with the Internet, and econo- 
mist Robert Gordon asks, “Does the 
‘New Economy’ Measure up to the 
Great Inventions of the Past?” (The 
Journal of Economic Perspectives, Fall 
2000). 

Despite what many others claim, his 
analysis leads him to believe the an- 
swer is “no.” Gordon writes that the 
first industrial revolution occurred 
from 1760 to 1830, chiefly in Great Brit- 
ain; and the second from, roughly, 
1860 to 1900. It is the second that “led 
to the golden age of productivity from 
1913 to 1972.” Much of what he de- 
scribes as critical to the revolution 
leading to the “golden age” center 
around “five clusters of inventions” 
we take for granted today. The five he 
names are (1) electricity; (2) the inter- 
nal combustion engine; (3) the use 
and manipulation of petroleum and 
natural gas; (4) the flow of entertain- 
ment, communication, and informa- 
tion; and (5) “perhaps the most tan- 
gible improvement in the everyday 
standard of living besides electricity 
[was] the rapid spread of running wa- 
ter, indoor plumbing, and urban sani- 
tation infrastructure.” 

Notwithstanding the notion that 
most people would choose indoor 
plumbing over plumbing the depths of 
the Internet, Gordon notes that “there 
are deeper reasons, rooted in basic prin- 
ciples ... like diminishing returns” why, 
50 years from now, historians and 
economists will likely not view “the 
present surge in computer investment 
as the harbinger of a Third Industrial 
Revolution.” While this technology, 


without a doubt, represents an impor- 
tant and amazing shift in the way people 
process and manipulate large amounts 
of information, it appears to be of far 
lesser magnitude than the more life-al- 
tering technologies that emerged in the 
early 1900s. 


Employee 
involvement 


In “The Anatomy of Employee Involve- 
ment and Its Effects on Firms and Work- 
ers” (NBER Working Paper No. 8050), 
Richard B. Freeman, Morris M. Kleiner, 
and Cheri Ostroff study several aspects 
about the locus and economic impacts 
of employee involvement (EI). The au- 
thors find that when American firms 
implement programs such as self-di- 
rected work teams, total quality manage- 
ment, quality circles, and profit sharing, 
employees get more involved in their jobs. 

Having information from both employ- 
ees and firms, the authors are able “to 
ask not only what EI does for firms ... 
but also what EI does for workers.” 
They find that “EI practices are linked in 
an hierarchical structure that provides a 
natural scaling of EI activities and the 
intensity of the EI effort.” 

The adoption of EI is beneficial to 
some firms. They may garner a competi- 
tive advantage in the marketplace. Some 
may use EI as a way out of financial 
trouble. Other firms believe EI is a more 
profitable or morally better way to oper- 
ate their business. However, the authors 
state that EI has a weak and poorly 
specified effect on output per worker, 
and that management has not devolved 
sufficient authority to employees for EI 
to work most effectively. 

EI clearly benefits workers more so 
than firms. It boosts employee well-be- 
ing, granting them a greater say about 
their jobs. It also evokes more positive 
assessments of workplace relations, as 
well as greater trust employees place in 
their firm. 
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Rise in stocks 
and labor supply 


There is no question that the returns 
to stocks in the second half of the 
1990s were high by historical stan- 
dards. There are questions, however, 
about the effects that those returns 
had on the behavior of individuals. In 
“The effect of the run-up in the stock 
market on labor supply,” Ing-Haw 
Cheng and Eric French ask if the in- 
crease in stock market wealth in the 
1990s led to a decrease in labor sup- 
ply. Their assessment appears in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago jour- 
nal, Economic Perspectives, Fourth 
Quarter 2000. 

Cheng, a student at the University of 
Chicago, and French, an economist at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
provide evidence that much of the in- 
crease in stock prices in the 1990s was 
unanticipated. Their figures show that 
$1 invested in the stock market on De- 
cember 31, 1994, would have reached 
$2.82 on December 31, 1999, and that 
$1.12 of the $1.82 gain would have been 
above what would have been predicted, 
based on historical averages. 

With everything else equal, Cheng 
and French would expect groups with 
large unanticipated wealth increases to 
decrease their labor force participation. 
However, in this case, persons age 55 
and more had the greatest unanticipated 
wealth increases (because they have the 
highest levels of stock wealth), and yet 
labor force participation rates for that 
age group actually increased between 
1994 and 1999. 

Cheng and French “believe these re- 
sults imply that the run-up in the stock 
market has not been the primary deter- 
minant of recent changes in labor force 
participation rates.” The authors cite 
other possible reasons for the rise in la- 
bor force participation of older workers, 
such as higher wages and improved job 
opportunities due to the strong 
economy. *y 
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Experience of temps 


Temps: The Many Faces of the Chang- 
ing Workplace. By Jackie Krasas 
Rogers. Ithaca, NY, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 2000, 183 pp., bibliogra- 
phy. $39.95, cloth; $15.95, paper. 


The temporary help work arrangement 
has been extensively researched and 
analyzed in recent years. In her book, 
Temps: The Many Faces of the Chang- 
ing Workplace, Professor Jackie Krasas 
Rogers seeks to uncover the faces be- 
hind the data. She acknowledges the aca- 
demic and statistical “conceptualizations 
and generalizations” of temps, but aims 
to focus on the arrangement using one- 
on-one interviews with temps and temp 
agency representatives. The analysis 
here is almost strictly sociological, 
framed in terms of race and gender. 

Rogers’ interest in the subject began 
when she observed temp workers being 
“segregated” from permanent employ- 
ees at a Los Angeles insurance company 
she worked for in the late 1980s. Later 
during graduate school, she temped for 
a summer and later went back to this 
same agency to conduct interviews for 
this book. She conducted 35 interviews 
of temp clerical workers and temp agency 
staff between 1993 and 1996 in Los An- 
geles and Pennsylvania. Of the 35 
interviewees, 7 were temp agency repre- 
sentatives. In addition to interviewing 
temp clerical workers, she also inter- 
viewed 14 temporary attorneys and 3 
representatives of temporary lawyer 
agencies. Although the focus of the 
book is clerical temps, she wanted to 
compare their experiences with those of 
the lawyer temps. 

The book is accessible and well writ- 
ten, although its sociological jargon may 
be unfamiliar to non-sociologists. The 
author’s analysis is peppered with ex- 
cerpts from interviews with the temps 
and agency representatives, making the 
book an interesting and quick read. 

There are some problems with the 
analysis from an economist’s viewpoint. 
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Perhaps the starkest shortcoming of the 
study is the small, concentrated sample. 
The subtitle of the book, The Many 
Faces of the Changing Workplace, is 
misleading, not only because of the small 
number of interviews, but also because 
nearly all the interviews were conducted 
in Los Angeles between 1993 and 1996. 
As the author acknowledges, this is a 
particularly bad reference period be- 
cause the local economy was still recov- 
ering from the 1991-92 recession. The 
unemployment rate from 1993-96 aver- 
aged nearly 3 percentage points higher 
than the national average. Moreover, 
while the author did interview both 
sexes, nearly all races, and Hispanics, 
many of the interviewees did not embody 
the typical temp. A large proportion were 
aspiring actors and actresses, and many 
were much older than the average temp 
worker. 

Perhaps most problematic is the one- 
sidedness of the analysis. The author 
clearly takes a negative view of the in- 
dustry and includes excerpts from inter- 
views that support her view. Almost 
none of the clerical temps interviewed 
actually liked their situation, and many 
spoke of outright discrimination or even 
verbal abuse from clients or agency rep- 
resentatives. In contrast, data from the 
Current Population Survey’s supple- 
ments on Contingent and Alternative 
Work Arrangements show that about 
one-third of temps actually prefer their 
arrangement to a permanent job. Many 
of the positive attributes of temping, 
such as flexibility, were not only ignored, 
but challenged by the author. In analyz- 
ing the statements of the interviewees, 
Rogers asserts that temps are actually 
in very inflexible work arrangements be- 
cause many of them reported that they 
were reluctant to turn down an assign- 
ment for fear that the agency reps would 
not call them for future work. It may be 
that the geographically homogenous 
sample combined with the economic con- 
ditions at the time of the interviews 
skewed the results of the research to- 
ward people who were temping strictly 
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for economic reasons rather than for 
personal ones. Another positive aspect 
of temping that the author ignores is that, 
particularly during downturns in the 
economy, temporary jobs may make the 
labor market more fluid. For example, 
during periods of poor economic condi- 
tions, temping may enable some job los- 
ers to avoid unemployment as they 
transfer between jobs. 

Despite these problems, Rogers does 
shed light on some interesting issues 
associated with temporary work. As 
mentioned above, the focus of her 
analysis is gender, race, and class issues 
as they relate to temping. For example, 
she emphasizes the stigma attached to 
temping that stereotypes all temps as 
“flakes” who are not responsible or mo- 
tivated enough to find “real” jobs. She 
also says that temping, especially cleri- 
cal temping, is seen as women’s work. 
Therefore, male temps experience a kind 
of double discrimination—first for be- 
ing a temp, and second for being a male 
temp. Rogers also includes anecdotes 
that support her theory that client com- 
panies prefer young, white, female temps 
to minorities. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant point Rogers makes is that temps 
are, in a way, caught between two op- 
posing interests and that they are at the 
mercy of both the agency and the client 
company. Rogers argues that neither has 
the temps’ best interests in mind—the 
agency has a pool of replacements if a 
temp is viewed as difficult, and the cli- 
ent company can request another temp 
whenever it wants. These insights are 
important because they cannot be 
gleaned from the large body of empirical 
evidence that exists about temp agency 
workers. However, temp workers may 
not be as vulnerable in the tight labor 
market of the early 2000s as were Rogers’ 
subjects, even if her description of the 
Los Angeles market is accurate. 

Rogers concludes her analysis with a 
look at temporary attorneys. She chose 
temp attorneys because they differ dra- 
matically from clerical temps due to the 
high prestige, pay, and education levels 


that come with being a lawyer. Rogers 
reasoned that any similarities in experi- 
ences between the two groups must be 
the result of being a temp. While the 
hypothesis is interesting, it is curious 
why she chose this particular occupa- 
tion. It may be very difficult to draw con- 
clusions from this analysis because the 
number of temporary lawyers in the 
United States is quite small. For in- 
stance, there were no temps who gave 
their occupation as attorney in any of 
the three Current Population Survey 
supplements on Contingent and Alter- 
native Work Arrangements. In fact, work- 
ing as a temp at all is rare; only 1 in every 
100 workers is employed by a temp 
agency in their primary job. Perhaps the 
analysis would have been stronger if 
Rogers had chosen to look at temps in 
more typical temp jobs such as computer- 
related occupations, for example. 
Overall, Rogers found few similarities 
in the experiences of temp attorneys and 
their clerical counterparts. Temp attor- 
neys were paid very well, and nearly all 
had chosen the arrangement for the flex- 
ibility it provided. Most of the temp law- 
yers were women with families who were 
tired of working 60-80 hour weeks in an 
atmosphere where, by their perceptions, 
having children is discouraged. Temping 
allowed them to continue practicing law 
on their own terms. One similarity Rogers 
did see between clerical and lawyer 
temps was that in many cases both 
groups were given “busy work” or rou- 
tine, monotonous duties. Rogers calls 
this “deskilling” in her analysis. For cleri- 
cal temps this often took the form of fil- 
ing or answering phones, and for attor- 
neys such duties might include making 
1-day court appearances or appearing 
at depositions. The weakness with this 
observation is that the author had no 
control group to compare the temps to. 
It could almost certainly be argued that 
workers in “regular” clerical and legal 
jobs sometimes perform tasks that are 
monotonous. Temp attorneys also re- 
ported feeling that there was a stigma 
attached with temping—that it was a 


“mommy job.” However, most consid- 
ered themselves to be “contractors” 
rather than temps and did not view their 
situations as inferior. 

Although this anecdotal analysis 
was one-sided and the subjects were not 
necessarily representative of temp work- 
ers in general, it is useful in presenting 
some of the negative experiences that 
temporary help workers encounter in 
their day-to-day work lives. The book 
may be of particular interest for those 
who wish to improve the working condi- 
tions of temps, as well as for the agency 
representatives who must strive to make 
temp work more attractive to workers in 
a tight labor market. 


—NMarisa DiNatale 


Office of Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation, consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2001 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12—14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the cpl, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see [International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECl) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables | and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
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revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate anew sample design. This represented the 
first major industry division to convert to a 
probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2000 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
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just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
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(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 


wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 


as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
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to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 
Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 


ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 
Workers involved: The number of 
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workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Nofes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 
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The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PP!) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
Structure of PPI organizes data in 
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accordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are 
obtained directly from producing companies 
ona voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 


the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of imperta- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 


sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
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unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39—42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are 
developed independently of the National 
Income and Product Accounts framework 
used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 


put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
Statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
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sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 


the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 


duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who. had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 


the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
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and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

US. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by aresearch institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
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average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993: 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
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1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
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lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 


To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that is 
working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work are 
excluded from the census, as well as work-re- 
lated illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


a ech eS 


1999 2000 
Selected indicators 1999 2000 
| I tl IV | il | ii IV 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate..........ccccccsrsssccresnsssscesseroeseessond 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 
Employment-population ratio............ccccccsereseteneeseeeenseresereeed 64.3 64.5 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 
Unemployment ate... .ccceccevsnecoressstennceusssnieusawesncshesecannentivey 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 
[WTSties aacdesonec nnn ou cee see aenacoteec acer cckap nor eco c cr a reeerEee eet 41 3.9 41 4.2 4A 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 
HOMO AAV Car Serenata ee ccarentceen sree ses ca cenrsneennateceserneesy<srcueee teat 10.3 9.7 10.3 10.5 10.1 10.3 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.6 
2S VEATS ANGLO Oliszcevacestvechiseavlarontocousriaca tntaea Kcchuammnurtesisenserelna 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.0) Hoe, 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 
WOME Mncecenaet- ores cco wneeseeahensaalautanciuaniressadsstcusthte esti cws<reena ni 4.3 41 4.4 44 4.3} 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.0 
NO MHOMZAAV Cats carers ereterrscd ap ensars sree a attaqemneaneecemmaeoe rears cone sno 9.5 8.9 9.7 9.0 9.6 9.4 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.6 
DIV ECALStAN COW Ole csnon crn: rep accctnensrpenaertartrsececeseaerr ste ene rs veetzet 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.3} 3.1} 3.2| 3.2 3.3 3.0 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: | 
TOtal evaseasem cre cenenene  ponnneteetncnntererottaxecrs cerita kas raceuieriawersdssninatia 128,786 | 131,417] 127,800} 128,430 | 129,073| 129,783 130,626 | 131,552 | 131,619 131,831 
PVIVALTEISOCHON sc cucascacce cones octoegesvenevadeacastipunaccondexarveatssmeesescecmsaieuey 108,616 | 110,847 | 107,741 | 108,319 | 108,874 | 109,507 | 110,195 | 110,725 | 111,084 | 109,507 
GOOdS-DrOdUGIAG ais anccuacrecre ake cent en na terpemtaaecenes wr saneniets 25,482 25,661 25,488 25,454 25,459 25,524 | 25,680 25,703 25,680 25,620 
NATO LA CTUN ING et cess cwnnccacens cee csmiesestatueycenamenmiriuy satis 18,543 18,437 18,632 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,481 18,488 18,453 18,347 
S€NVICE-PNOGUGIN Gade nse ccs serene cnesansd ceomesiaycdeeeveceiiansepenecevins 103,304 | 105,756 | 102,312 | 102,976 | 103,614 104,259| 104,946 | 105,849 105,940 | 106,211 
Average hours: | 
PHIVARE SOCOM etccinis acess cnasrececseuvacscestvesuaiecseatnlenfmanabeeeuresnsneereest 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 
Manufacturing 41.7 41.5 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.7 41 7| 41 7| 41.5 41.0 
OWEITIM Oe ncn eeeseecen coretaveceteven cena ec ececeneeee ser yeas cca eden ust 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.7| 4.6 | 47 4.5 4.3 
| | 
Employment Cost index? | 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: | | 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 41 4 1.0 11 9} 1.3] 1.0 1.0 “3 
PEATE INDUS WOIKCTS sar. recto tree, eames esas eed yarn seeoanver 3.4 4.4 4 11 a) | 1.5] 1.2 3 a 
: 3 
GOOASKOGUGING) sxcastecsstreeSescusscortp ries stcenrssttead- secre etnstene 3.4 4.4 8 a 9 1.0) 1.6| 12 9 9 
. . 3 | 
SEIVICE-PlODUCING) scscsecsascrescsaxrarytornss coseevsvenstansontasenrseedteov eer’ 3.4 4.4 3 1.3| 9! 8| 1.4 1.2 1.0 7 
State and local government WOFKEIS..........c0ccccseeeesetsereeesereeeeeee 3.4 3.0 45) 4 15 1.0) 6) 3} 1.3 Er d 
| 
} | | 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): | | 
ANON eerie pipers te oapanrenesawanle reer ns srt accrisat a sau deeaeas Gomeoneene 27 4.0 4! , 9 7] 1.3] 1.0 +2 a) 
. | | 
NOMUNNIONsascoes aopastan arenes valsiac Omewus oben s cattentoctsneeraenmranteniscncenen 3.6 4.4 5 {2 9) 1.0) 1.5 1.2 1.0 fi 
eee 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


° Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1988 1999 2000 
Selected measures 4999 | 2000 = 
IV I Il il IV I ll il IV 
Compensation data’ 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civili MONtAU sasseces-usscceceeeraecauecoete conocer 3.4 1.2 0.6 0.4 1.0 1 0.9 1.3 1.0 1.0 0.7 
Private MOntarimscrcs:ccescscy.ctenetelenssrvazstes.secsuscecstatscnseutves 3.4 1.3 6 4 11 9 9 1.5 1.2 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilianinontanm Sxeirn.wcstseccevecsteeressts sre ent aeratones 3.5 1.0 iT 6 1.0 1.1 8 11 1.0 1.1 6 
Private nonfarm 3.5 iti 6 5 1:2 39 9 ile 1.0 1.0 6 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 2.7| 1.0 c2 tf a, 1.0 ae 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Producer Price index: 

Finished QOOdS..........::..r-s0«e Biases : 2.9 1.0 4 .0 1.1 1.0 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Finished | CONSUMEN/ GOOUS..ic.cu:ccc..csectcaesvcnssoocee<ooesesaccensee] 3.8 1.0 ve 0 1.8 22 -.2 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Capitakequipment=:cs.: <c-teecrencesssecatssectesachesscouseneocs 3 1.0 9 -A -4 -.4 ers 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 3.7 1.0 -1.6 -.2 1.9 1.9 ot 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 

Crude immaterial. score sictcs.vevss:ccssvecvosesvosccesvansvesonscarecessestecusine 15.3 1.3 —2.5 = 9.4 10.2 -3.5 1.0 11 1.0 1.0 

Productivity data® | 
Output per hour of all persons: 

BUSINOSS1SOCtOMsenecersernsacccenenscrsaccarrovcnsraektavssatesorivescrresseocecte™ 3.1 -1 3.9 2.7 oO 4.7 7.6 7, 7.0 2.4 3.2 

Nonfarm business sector 2.9 —1 3.6 2.0 oe. 5.0 8.0 2A 6.3 3.0 2.4 

Nonfinancial corporations’ .......c:ccscssssssssssssssessissussssssssssssis 4.0 3.4 3.0 2.7 4.4 5.8 3.1 5.6 4.4 

' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 

calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 


° Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


es 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1999 2000 1999 2000 
Ml IV | | i] mo} ov Ml IV I ll MW IV 
7 7 + He I 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, DUSIMNESS SECTOF...........cs.ccensececesecereneeseesereesessseenensens oul 3.8 3.7 GA 5.7 7.5 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.9 5.0 6.0 
All persons, nonfarm bUSINESS SECHOF.............cecereeeeeecteeseee teeter 62 4.2 41 6.0 6.2 6.6 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.9 5.1 5.7 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Givillaninontarnm@eseer cme ree eee Peeled 1.4 9 1.3 1.0 1.0 7 3.44 3.4 43 44 43 41 
raVate MORTAN se ecscesceawesceeosseeececereescuencsastnviapesrnuvenceormscxneeceecencd 9 9 1:5 1.2 9 1 3.1 3.4 4.6 4.6 4.6 44 
UNION icecennae-eeressans 9 7 1.3 1.0 1.2 1 2.5 Path 3.6 3.9 4.2 4.0 
Nonunion..........-ceeseeeseeees 9 1.0 LS fe2 1.0 7 3.2 3.6 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.4 
State and local QOVErMMENs...........:cceceeeecseeserereeetsetetseterseeetees 1.5 1.0 6| 3 1.3 7f 29 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm* 11 8 1.1 1.0 14 6 3.3 3.5 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.8 
Private nonfarm 9 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 1.0 3.2 3.5 4.2| 4.1 41 3.9 
CUFF iy qececensesacec sane p Osco ae eee eco ere rrr eee CoE SO SSE DLC Af 6 5 9 1.1 9 25 2.6 2.7| 2.8 3.2 3.4 
NOMTEINOM sets eee roa et ns actenc cts savcssenetenny esacnrenenceasceernan(oates===H 9 9 1.3] 1.1) 1.0 6 3.3] 3.6 44 4.3 4.3 4.0 
State and local GOVErNMENts........-c.eccceseeseseeeeeeseeereeeeetsretees 1.9 9 6 3 dj 7 3.3 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.3 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average | 1999 2000 
Employment status = 7 - 
1999 2000 Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
=| + | 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional _ 
population’.......................| 207,753 | 209,699 | 208,832 | 208,782 | 208,907 | 209,053 209,216 | 209,371 | 209,543 | 209,727 | 209,935 | 210,161 | 210,378 | 210,577 | 210,743 


| 139,368 | 140,863 | 140,185 | 140,645 | 141,860 | 140,705 | 141,114 | 140,573 | 140,757 | 140,546 | 140,724 | 140,847 141,000 ; 141,136 | 141,489 
67.1 67.2 67.1 67.4 67.4 67.3 67.4 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 


Civilian labor force. 
Participation rate 


EMDIOVEO fo rcccensserrearesves 133,488 | 135,208 | 134,498 | 134,976 | 135,120 | 135,013 | 135,517 | 134,843 | 135,183 | 134,898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 135,836 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.3 64.5 64.4 64.6 64.7 64.6 64.8 64.4 64.5 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.5 
Unemployed... 5,880 5,655 5,687 5,669 5,740 5,692 5,597 5,730 5,574 5,648 5,785 5,537 5,536 5,658 5,653 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 
Not in the labor force........ 68,385 | 68,836| 68,647| 68,137] 68,047| 68,348| 68,102| 68,798) 68,786 | 69,181 | 69,211 | 69,314| 69,378| 69,441 | 69,254 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ ee Oe een 91,555 | 92,580] 92,052] 92,057] 92,092] 92,145] 92,303] 92,408) 92,546| 92,642 | 92,754 | 92,863 | 92,969) 93,061) 93,117 
Civilian labor force............./ 79,104 70,930] 70,572| 70,777] 70,952} 70,773| 70,776} 70,666] 70,785} 70,782) 71,029} 71,053] 71,155) 71,135) 71,289 
Participation rate A 76.7 76.6 76.7 76.9 77.0 76.8 76.7 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 
Employed! or--<..<.--ncese-0-- 67,761 | 68,580 | 68,235 | 68,440| 68,557] 68,445| 68,473} 68,315| 68,489) 68,495| 68,710| 68,728) 68,774| 68,683 | 68,848 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”. - 74.0 74.1 74.1 74.3 74.5 74.3 74.2 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.1 74.0 74.0 73.8 73.9 
Agriculture 2,028 2,252 2,246 2,285 2,283 2,240 2,248 2,228 2,262 2,280 2,276 2,350 2,219| 2,122 2,232 
Nonagricultural | 
industries................| 65,517 | 66,328 | 65,989 | 66,155 | 66,294| 66,205| 66,225) 66,087| 66,227| 66,215| 66,434| 66,378| 66,555 | 66,561 | 66,616 
Unemployed.........-..::00+ 2,433 2,350 2,337 2,337 2,375 2,328 2,303 2,347 2,296 2,287 2,319| 2,325 2,381 2,452 2,441 
Unemployment rate... 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 


Women, 20 years and over | | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ace | 100,158 | 101,078 | 100,666 | 100,579 | 100,666 | 100,713 | 100,809 | 100,929 | 101,007 | 101,111 | 101,209 | 101,321 | 101,448 | 101,533 | 101,612 


Civilian labor force. .| 60,840] 61,565} 61,204} 61,462] 61,488] 61,573| 61,856] 61,582| 61,561 61,535 | 61,265/| 61,486! 61,528| 61,625/ 61,819 
Participation rate......... 60.7 60.9 60.8 61.1 61.1 61.1 61.4 61.0 60.9 60.9 60.5 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.8 


EMPIOYOO errcceevecseennte 58,555 | 59,352 | 58,981] 59,209} 59,285 | 59,326| 59,651] 59,264] 59,282] 59,273} 58,992| 59,344 | 59,425| 59,506} 59,708 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.9 58.9 58.9 59.2 58.7 58.7 58.6 58.3 58.6 58.6 58.6 58.8 
Agriculture............--.-0+ | 803 818 802 826 854 866 871 846 829 797 808 764 748 797 822 
Nonagricultural 
industries 57,752 | 58,535 | 58,179] 58,383 | 58,431 | 58,460} 58,780 | 58,418| 58,453} 58,476| 58,184 | 58,580 58,677 | 58,709 | 58,886 


Unemployed 2,285 2,212 2,223 2j203) 2,203 2,247 2,205 2,318 2,279 2,262 2,273 2,142 | 2,103 2,119 2,111 
Unemployment rate.... 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.5 | 3.4 3.4 3.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


Civilian noninstitutional | 


population’ ee 16,040 | 16,042} 16,114| 16,147] 16,149} 16,196 | 16,104] 16,034} 15,991 15,974 | 15,972| 15,977) 15,960| 15,983| 16,014 
Civilian labor force. .| 8,333 8,369 8,409 8,406 8,420 8,359 8,482 8,329 8,411 | 8,229 8,430 | 8,308 8,317 8,376 8,381 
Participation rate......... 52.0 52.2 §2.2 62.1 52.1 51.6 52.7 §1.9 §2.6 51.5 52.8 | 52.0 | §2.1 52.4 §2.3 
EMMPlOveds cistimsevarssseveies F,Av2 7,216 7,282 7,327 7,258 7,242 7,393 7,264 7,412 7,130 7,237 | 7,238 7,265 7,289 7,280 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio............. 44.7 45.4 45.2 45.4 44.9 44,7 45.9 45.3 46.4 44.6 45.3 45.3 45.5 45.6 45.5 
AQPiCUltUre........ceccceeee 234 235 277 245 230 232 241 220 222 218 233 | 242 274 257 220 

Nonagricultural 
INdustrieS.........-. 6,938 7,041 7,005 7,082 7,028 7,010 7,152 7,044 7,190 6,912 7,004 6,996 6,991 7,032 7,060 
Unemployed... 1,162 1,093 1,127 1,079 1,162 WIE 1,089 1,065 999 1,099 1,193 1,070 1,052 1,087 1,101 
Unemployment rate... 13.9 13.1 13.4 12.8 13.8 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 

White 

Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ SeiccisCe OIA 173,085 | 174,428 | 173,821 | 173,812 | 173,886 | 173,983 | 174,092 | 174,197 | 174,316 | 174,443 | 174,587 | 174,745 | 174,899 | 175,034 175,145 


Civilian labor force..... 


| 116,509 | 117,574 | 117,073 | 117,484 | 117,661 | 117,592 | 117,800 | 117,329 | 117,477 | 117,298 | 117,554 | 117,553 | 117,603 | 117,640 | 117,945 
Participation rate 


67.3 67.4 67.4 67.6 67.7 67.6 67.7 67.4 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.3 


EROMOVOG, co -scscivaveverererss 112,235 | 113,475 | 113,005 | 113,442 | 113,501 | 113,436 | 113,710 | 113,240 | 113,493 | 113,201 | 113,378 | 113,464 | 113,584 | 113,509 | 113.811 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”........... ‘ 64.8 65.1 65.0 65.3 65.3 65.2 65.3 65.0 65.1 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.8 65.0 
Unemployed....cceccreeeee 4,273 4,099 4,068 4,042 4,160 4,157 4,090 4,089 3,984 4,097 4,176 4,089 4,019 4,131 4,134 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 

Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ ool oe 24,855 | 25,218 | 25,051 | 25,047) 25,076 | 25,105] 25,135 | 25,161) 25,191 | 25,221| 25,258] 25,299 25,339 | 25,376 | 25,408 


Civilian labor force..... 


16,365 | 16,603} 16,492} 16,587] 16,721 16,550 | 16,586) 16,577; 16,573| 16,501 16,540 | 16,489 | 16627] 16,732) 16,742 
Participation rate ’ , , 


65.8 65.8 65.8 66.2 66.7 65.9 66.0 65.9 65.8 65.4 65.5 65.2 65.6 65.9 65.9 
EMPlOyed...iccsceecacceravneed 15,056 | 15,334 | 15,188 | 15,238 | 15,416 | 15,312] 16,376| 15,264| 15,277} 15,232] 15,239] 15,304! 415,401 15,485 | 15,470 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 60.6 60.8 60.6 60.8 61.5 61.0 61.2 60.7 60.6 60.4 60.3 60.5 60.8 61.0 60.9 
Unemployed.......cccsee 1,309 1,269 1,304 1,349 1,305 1,238 1,210 1,313 1,296 1,269 1,301 1,185 1,226 1,247 1,272 
Unemployment rate.... 8.0 | 76 | 7.9 8.1 7.8 | 7.5 7.3 7.9 | 7.8 Td 79 Vers 7.4 | VAS 7.6 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average | 1 
Employment status 9 4 208 bie 22 
1999 | 2000 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
Hispanic origin | | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPULALION oa. cecccccecseseeeee 21,650 | 22,393 | 22,008} 22,047 | 22,108] 22,166|) 22,231! 22,292! 22355| 22,422! 22,488] 22555] 22.618| 22,687) 22,749 
Civilian labor force eneeeees 14,665 | 15,368} 15,001 | 15,181| 15,194) 15,271] 15,327) 15,294] 15,320) 15,243] 15,312] 15,513] 15,491] 15,626] 15,671 
Participation rate......... 67.7 68.6 68.2 68.9 68.7 68.9 68.9 68.6 68.5 68.0 68.1 68.8 68.5 68.9 68.9 
Employed..........:ssecseeeeee 13,720 | 14,492 | 14,128| 14,309] 14,322] 14,340] 14,463) 14,411] 14,456] 14,384] 14,439] 14,647] 14,711] 14,686] 14,772 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 63.4 64.7 64.2 64.9 64.8 64.7 65.1 64.6 | 64.7 64.2 64.2 64.9 65.0 64.7 64.9 
Unemployed “al 945 876 873 872 | 872 931 864 883 864 859 873 866 780 940 899 
Unemployment rate.... 6.1 5.6 Se. 5.6 5.0 6.0 §.7 


1 . . - 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 


* Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NoTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


1999 05 
Selected categories Annual average | | 


1999 2000 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
— — + T 1 = 


Characteristic | | 
Employed, 16 years and over..} 133,488 | 135,208 | 134,498 | 134,976 | 135,120 | 135,013 | 135,517 | 134,843 | 135,183 | 134,898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 


MGM ieee cassesessoxocceccuavecvenescecosee 771,446 72,293 71,991 72,201 62,333 | 72,246 VACHE | 72,049 | 72,240 | 72,141 72,379 72,398 72,427 72,354 72,534 
NWMOTO I lv ceneroreieis renstivasnz cs 62,042 62,915 | 62,507) 62,775| 62,787 | 62,767| 63,260) 62,794] 62,943] 62,757| 62,560| 62,912] 63,037| 63,124] 63,302 
Married men, spouse | 
prosentiee ese ences 43,254 | 43,368) 43,324 3,763 | 43,437 | 43,341) 43,321 | 43,306! 43,364| 43,308 | 43,375 | 43,321 | 43,345 | 43,251] 43,293 
Married women, spouse 
PIOSONEL caverta srterre ns 33,450 33,708 | 33,779 | 34,132 | 33,841 | 33,765} 33,795 | 33,723 | 33,745 | 33,621 | 33,507] 33,491 | 33,622| 33,633) 33,635 
Women who maintain | | | 
FAMINOS. f.xecccosccns-ceassseceqrneed 8,229 8,387 8,344 8,335 8,251 8,119 S300) | ee oyooo 8,340 8,460 8,492 8,516 8,449 8,495 8,501 
Class of worker | | 
agricuiture. | | | 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,944 2,034 2,025 2,022 2,024 2,037 | 2,042 2,013 2,051 2,065 2,048 2,018 2,041 2,005 2,019 
Self-employed workers........, 1,297 1,233 1,229 1,295 1,303 | 1,272 1,257 | 1,246 | 1,187 | 1,189 1,241 1,274 1,182 1,180 1,198 
Unpaid family workers.......... 40 38 39 39 47 42 43 38 44 39 36 38 32 25 34 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....} 121,323 | 123,128 | 122,428 | 122,713 | 122,972 | 122,951 | 123,209 | 122,871 | 123,020 | 122,744 | 122,931 | 123,117 | 123,461 | 123,632 | 123,813 
GOVErNMEN........csececestereeees 18,903 19,053 | 18,958} 19,011 19,259 | 19,451 19,168 | 19,084; 18,836) 18,592] 18,644] 19,003} 19,073 | 19,146] 19,352 
Private industries.......... .| 102,420 | 104,076 | 103,470 | 103,702 | 103,713 | 103,500 | 104,041 | 103,787 | 104,184 | 104,152 | 104,287 | 104,114 | 104,388 | 104,486 | 104,461 

Private households. 933 890 943 949 | 980 967 977 934 | 926 821 781 824 812 827 879 
Other..... 101,487 | 103,186 | 102,527 | 102,753 | 102,733 | 102,533 | 103,064 | 102,853 | 103,258 | 103,331 | 103,506 | 103,290 | 103,576 | 103,659 | 103,582 
Self-employed workers......., 8,790 8,674 8,643 8,778 8,780 8,712 8,727 8,708 8,660 8,619 | 8,618 8,786 8,561 8,533 8,600 
Unpaid family workers......... 95 101 95 91 76 | 101 96 89 74 86 114 108 136 128 121 


Persons at work part time’ 


All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASOMS ertatay tren eennee an ceces 3,357 3,190 3,322 3,195 3,149 3,139 3,135 3,240 3,125 3,110 3,170 33,188 3,222 | 3,416 3,234 
Slack work or business 
GONGIIONS eae rarcanersees oo 1,968 1,927 1,942 1,879 1,828 1,836 1,862 1,935 1,858 1,871 1,980 2,051 1,909 2,183 1,964 
Could only find part-time | | | | 
WON Kisssicccsrecavoesvacexsseic) 1,079 944 1,028 1,014 1,015 972 | 1,002 972 981 918 880 831 947 886 896 


Part time for noneconomic 
TOASONS vasovsccese sedernes ans 18,758 18,722 | 18,461 18,752 | 18,892 | 18,723) 18,606] 18,513] 18,444] 18,579} 18,704} 18,595) 18,758) 18,896| 18,993 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


FORSORS a nccreserseeseerece-| 3,189 3,045 3,148 3,048 2,997 3,002 3,021 | 3,077 | 2,981 | 2,972 3,038 3,030 3,044 3,285 3,088 
Slack work or business é 
CONGIIONS ecarevaveranerc-taves’s 1,861 1,835 1,838 1,792 1,731 1,770 1,791 1,831 1,760 1,773 1,901 1,940 1,808 2,082 | 1,882 
Could only find part-time 
WOWKiveiicarrycscarevseuenn 1,056 924 1,010 988 994 942 975 952 982 896 861 817 923 871 877 
Part time for noneconomic ai | 
reasons...........- | 18,197 18,165 | 17,943 | 18,207! 18,257 | 18,159 | 18,043 | 17,957 | 17,897 | 18,052 | 18,142 | 18,024 | 18,206 | 18,323 | 18,437 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average | 1999 2000 
Selected categories | 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. [ May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


1998 2000 | Dec. | Jan. 


Characteristic be 
Total, 16 years ANd OVES........ccesceeseeseeeees 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 441 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 Years.......c..:cccceeees 13.9 13.1 13.4 12.8 13.8 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 
Men, 20 years and ovev..... Fal 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 
Women, 20 years and OVEF......sssesseesees 3.8 3.6 3.6 Bi 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.7 Bi 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 
White: totalinirrcccercscescsevecceasbeatadaasicecces 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 11.5 3.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yea’S...........00+ 12.0 11.4 13.1 12.4 13.8 11.6 12.9 10.9 Ve 12.5 13.1 12.2 11.8 12.4 12.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... 12.6 12:3 10.7 9.6 10.4 11.9 10.1 10.5 7.9 10.4 10.8 10.6 10.5 10.9 10.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 11.3 10.4 10.7 9.6 10.4 11.9 10.1 10.5 7.9 10.4 10.8 10.6 10.5 10.9 10.7 
Men, 20 years and over 3.0 2.8 | 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 
Women, 20 years and OVE... 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 31 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 
EI ACKG RONG ao igan crus eosvereasnncxcunetanieenncd 8.0 7.6 7.9 8.1 7.8 7.8 7.3 7.9 7.8 al 7.9 V2 74 75 7.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yea’... 27.9 24.7 24.8 24.3 24.3 24.7 23.3 24.4 25.6 26.4 26.8 24.1 23.9 21.9 26.7 
Men, 16 to 19 yealr........:sscseerees 30.9 26.4 26.2 24.7 23.0 22.8 23.7 27.4 31.5 25.7 31.7 26.7 27.0 22.5 30.1 
Women, 16 to 19 yearS.............0004 25.1 23.0 23.5 23.9 25.6 26.7 22.8 21.5 19-3) 27.1 22:8 | 21.7 21.2 21.3 23.4 
Men, 20 years and OVEF.........:::+2e000 6.7 7.0 6.9 7.3 7A 6.7 6.7 7A 6.9 68| 7.2 | 6.5 | 7.0} 69 7.3 
Women, 20 years and OVEF.........000+ 6.8 6.3 6.8 Ten 6.5 6.2 5.9 6.7 6.5 6.3 6.2 | 5.8 | 5.8 6.2 Sot, 
Hispanic origin, total.........cccceeeeeee 6.4 §.7 5.8 5.7 5.7 6.1 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.6 | 5.7 5.6 | 5.0 6.0 57 - 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.2 2.0 Ze 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.0 | 2.0 | 2.1 | 2.1 2.2 raed 
Married women, spouse present......... Cah PAY. 2.6 2.6 2.6 AV P25; 2.8 | 2.6 | at | 2.8 2a | 2.5 25 2.6 
Women who maintain families............ 6.4 5.9 6.4 6.2 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.0 rare 6.0 | 5.4) 5.4. §2 5a 
Full-time WOrkers..........csccceseseseeeeeeeeed 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 | 3.9 | 3.8 | 3.8 | 3.9 3.9 
Part-time WOrKETS....sssccsssssssssseseseeceeeees 5.0 48] 49| 47| 49] 49] 47] 5.1 49| 51; 5°/ 46) 45| 45| 46 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers..... = 4.3 4.1 42| 42) 42) 43) 4.4 41 40; 41) 41) 40) 40) 40) 40 
Mining....... ral 5.7 3.9 44 2.8 3.8 2.7 3.0 4.1 | 3.9 | 4.5 4.3 | 5.0 | 7.1 3.5 3.6 
Construction. se 7.0 6.4 6.8 6.4 (fe 6.6 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 64) 64) 65 6.9 6.5 
ManUPACHUNINO ss ossses2srsesnostarvenssrsexeorarsons 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.4 3.9 4.0 3.7 34) 3.6 35| 36] 40 3.6 3.6 
Durable GoOdS..iiri.var-eseesevedevensesveeues 3.5 3.4 3.5 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.3 | 3.1 3.2 | 3.8 3.5 3.4 
Nondurable go0dS......:scssssssseeseessee i. 68 40| 36) 38/ 38| 40] 41| 88] 98)" agr 49) 48) Se), alae 
Transportation and public utilities......... 3.0 Suisl\§ SiO” 3.3: YYSia!| “rer! ssn <S:2) | -a.07/KRRS7 |G 4.) macnn o aie Commences 
Wholesale and retail trade...........:008 5.2 5.0 5.3 5.1 5.3 5.3 5.0 5.1 5.1 | 5.0 5.1 48 48 | 47 4.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... a 2.3 Ze a5 One 4.4 25 2.4 2.3 2.2 2.4 2.1 23 1.9 21 
OT VICO Ss oaiecacvevecescuucvedsiscvecersvvetstareensvts 41 3.8 3.9 41 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 | 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 | 3.6 
Government WOFKEIS.........::ceceeeeseeeeseeeeseey 2.2 2.4 2.1 ral 2.1 1.8 lee 2.0 | 25 204 2.3 2.1 | 2.0 2.3 2.2 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.9 7.5 6.9 5.4 6.6 6.0 8.3 7.4 tan 6 ke | 80/ 79] 88 9.4 8.9 
Educational attainment | | 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 6.7 6.4 6.0 6.5 6.1 6.7 6.1 6.9 6.4 6.4 | 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.6 6.3 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4) 9 3:7] “34 | 3.5 3.5 3.4 


Some college, less than a bachelor's 


26| 24| 27|° 27 


College graduates. 
1 


Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


SS SE SS a i ne 


Weeks of Annual average | 1999 


ate 


unemployment 1999 2000 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Less than 5 weeks... 2,568 2,543 | 2,630) 2,521 2,582 | 2,764] 2,500) 2,536] 2,572 
SO tOnt A WOEKS sree ttererncasteuseeeaaraned 1,832 1,803 | 1,650 1,768 | 1,830 1,743 | 1,835 1,901 1,776 | 1,811 | 1,832 1,750 1,755 1,796 
ao toceC CE LEDS AO, 1,480 1,309 1,368 | 1,364] 1,292 1,300 | 1,274] 1,325) 1,260} 1,319] 1,373] 1,247] 1,311 1,317 | 1,326 


acess accerevcheseectesocss Tasks) 665 684 683 687 655 660 670 609 650 673 618 702 713 675 

27 WEEKS ANd OVET.........ceeeeceseees 725 644 684 681 | 605 | 645 614 655 651 | 669 700 629 609 604 651 
Mean duration, in weeks................. 13.4 12.6 12.8 12.9 12.5 12.7 | 12.5 12.6 | 12.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 12.4 12.4 12.6 
Median duration, in weeks..............] 6.4 5.9 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.0 | 6.0 5.9 | 5.9 | 5.9 641 5.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
———— ee a rc 


Reason for Annual average | 1999 2000 
if ] | 
unemployment 1999 2000 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
% | i ] | ] | 
1 | | | | | 
JOb OSES .........2.-eeeceeesee reese seeneed 2,622 2,492 | 2,379] 2,493] 2,614] 2,463| 2,402| 2,460] 2,439] 2,450] 2,585] 2,502| 2,446] 2,501] 2,514 
On temporary layoff... 848 842 772 764 833 803 723| 875| 917| 857] 907 837 825 877 937 
Not on temporary layoff.........2..-.-. 1,774 1,650| 1,607} 1,729} 1,781 | 1,660| 1,679! 1,585] 1,522| 1,593) 1,678| 1,665| 1,621} 1,624] 1,577 
JODISAVONS2e-ceccyetes-testecssetcl varecenerers 783 775 826 781 767 813) 812 776 692 788 780 756 815 768 746 
Reentrants:\ sneered 2,005 1,957 | 2,056] 2,033] 1,992] 1,981 | 1,967| 2,052] 2,042] 1,960] 1,930} 1,798] 1,868] 1,936] 1,899 
New entrants ivccccse cece seasssees css 469 431 424| 403 400 428 411| 477) 416 412| 503 429 398 429 466 
| | | | | 
| } 
Percent of unemployed | | 
| 
FIOM IGSEIS ete ee ere 44.6 44.1 41.8 43.7; 45.3 43.3| 43.0} 42.7 43.6) 43.7) 446 45.6) 44.3 44.4 44.7 
On temporary layOff.........cceeee 14.4 14.9| 13.6 13.4 14.4 14.1| 12.9) 15:2 16.4 1S 15.6 15.3) 14.9 15.6 16.7 
Not on temporary layoff 30.2 29.2 28.3 30.3} 30.9 29.2 30.0 BYMN\ Bree 28.4 28.9 30.4 29.3 28.8 28.0 
Job leavers 13.3 13.7 14.5} 13.7| 13.3 14.3 14.5 13.5} 12.4} 14.0) 13.5| 13.8] 14.7 13.6 13.3 
Reentrants........csese , 34.1 34.6 36.2! 35.6 34.5] 34.8] 35.2} 35.6] 36.5 34.9 33:3i eoe.S 33.8 34.4 33.8 
New entrants 8.0 7.6 BS 705i 6.9) 7.5 7.3 8.3} 7.4 This 8.7 7.8 WL 7.6 8.3 
| 
Percent of civilian | | | 
| | 
labor force 
Job losers’ 1.9 1.8 Wf 1.8 1.9] 1.8 “lev 1.7| Jez, fey 1.8 1.8 iee/ 1.8 1.8 
se ARS eee ety | | 
MODNCAVENS iecvcecescnccesccscuevesnecetasrasnss 6 6) 6} 6} 5} 6} 6) 6} 5 6 6 S| 6 5 5 
Reentrants oe 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4| 1.4) 1.4 1.4 1.5] 1.5 1.4 1.4 des fea 1.4 1.3 
New entrants. = S S 4 aS) Eg & 3 3| 3 3 4 3 ES 3 3 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Labor Force Data 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average | 1999 2000 
Sex and age 
1999 2000 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. i Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
_ — ai f T 

Total, 16 years and OVEM............00+ 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 41 40\\e) 4:0 4.1 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 
AG TO'2As Yeats a ocscnaceccseneenosen| 9.9 9.3 9.6 9.4 9.8 9.7 9.4 9.7 9.1 9.2 9.4 8.9 8.9 9.1 9.2 
A OIOMIGIVEATS vesvcseseeesrsecacneceqess) 13.9 13.1 13.4 12.8 13.8 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 
NGAOAY VOOIS rancor nesnveccerranty 16.3 15.4 16.1 14.6 15.6 15.3 14.9 15.8 13.4 16.3 16.9 15.7 15:2 15.4 15.8 
SHOR! VORNS rexmtrcerssnconterse ate 12.4 11.5 11.9 Ay, 12.5 12.0 11.5 10.8 10.7 11.5 12.6 114 3 Fa FB 11.4 11.6 
20 to 24 years..... 7.5 71 7.3 7.4 7.4 7.5 7.3 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.6 6.6 6.8 6.8 7.0 
25 years and over.. 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 | 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 
25 to 54 years...... 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.1 | 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
55 years and OVET...........20+20+4 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.9 el, 2.4 2.5 | 2.4 2.4 VAT i Pa f 2.8 2.9 2.6 
Men, 16 years and OVET..............++. 4.1 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 | 3.8 | 4.0 | 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 
16 to 24 years.......... 10.3 9.7 10.3 9.8 10.1 9.3 9.7 10.0 9.6 | 9.6 10.2 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.7 
16 to 19 years... 14.7 14.0 14.7 14.0 14.9 12.7 13.8 13.5 14.2 | 14.1 | 15.8 13.7 13.4 13.6 14.1 
16 to 17 years 17.0 16.8 17.0 15:2 16.6 15.6 16.0 16.8 15.9 | 17.5 | 17.1 | 17.5 17.6 | 17.5 18.4 
WB ROIS VOOIS: iiesrersceren ons 13.1 12.2 13.4 13.4 13.5 10.6 12.4 11.4 13.0 12.0 15:2 11.2 10.7 11.3 TT, 
20 00. 24 YOATS..ccccstiesscrasncesneee tan 7.3 Act 7.3 7.3 7.4 7.4 8.1 7.0 71 6.9 | 7.1 7.3 7.3 Tz 
25 years and ovet.......... 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 | 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.0 
25 to 54 years.......... 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 | 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
55 years and over 2.8 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.7 2.7 Pati 2.6 2.3 2.4 27 | 2.6 | 2.8 2.9 2.8 
Women, 16 years and ovet...........- 4.3 44 41 4.2 41 4.3 44 4.3 41 | 4.2 4.2 4.0 | 3.9 4.0 4.0 
HOMO A VOAIS:cecccsacceccseyccaccseesess 9.5 8.9 8.8 9.0 9.4 10.0 8.9 9.4 8.5 | 8.9 8.6 8.2 8.4 | 8.6 | 8.7 
16 to 19 years... 13.2 12.1 12.0 11.6 12.5 14.1 11.8 12.1 | 9.4 | 12.6 12.4 12.0 | 11.9 | 12.3 124 
AGO} AP VOarS:vrmceectnsmecaees 15.5 14.0 15.2 14.0 14.3 15.0 13.7 14.8 | 10.7 | 15.0 16.8 | 13.8 | 12.8 | 13.4 13.2 
18 to 19 years : 11.6 10.8 10.3 9.8 11.3) 13.4 10.5 10.2 8.2) 10.9 | 98 | 11:00 TPG hee ties 11.6 
PAU TOL A=) 6 oe oe 7.2 7.0 6.9 7.5 7.6 re Wad 7.8 8.0 | 6.7 | 6.3 | 6.0 | 6.3 6.3 6.7 
25 years AN OVET.........:.eeeeeeeee 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.4 | 3.2 | 3.0 3.1 3.0 
25 to'54 YOarSvissncscsseessscene7s 3.5 3.2 | 3.2 34 

55 years and OVEL............0+4] | 26 28 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Nov. Oct. Ov. Nov. Oct. ov. 
State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
+ +— - 

Alabamasr-vathort.c: cities ccieoe eee 47 4.4 Fill MISSOUM I cecsessecasevcssssaenvsessaenslasuctnecsencevecd 2.9 3.7 3.2 
INAS Kal resesecccasteer rae satner Povesieecec dace hceurion 6.0 6.0 GO MOntanareccccccncc.ccscarteaesewsinorstauarnemannt ee 4.9 4.9 5.0 
PAEIZONA Gs aececusssesteaecrastvvecesvescons ie eece tse 4.2 3.8 SEF WN@DFASK Aczccsceccxsccy-eoeeessscanvakeseasenssameneee 2; 2.8 2.8 
IAI KANSAS ree tancsascucsunscorscisseast nie cicetoen 4.2 3.7 ASQ NNGVAGA a vecccoscxore.coeseseaccsaceesotcres nee eeeee 4.3 4.2 4.4 
California. 49 4.8 4B ii New Hampsnile:sic-csccc<<-ceecneseeeens cosa ee eee 2.5 2.5 1.8 
GCOlOradO siertese eocciaictertes sree vecrierearscorseese 2.8 2.5 Defi | MINCWiJ CL SCV ccnscsernenoeercsee te serie meen steer 4.4 3.8 4.0 
Gonnectiout<ses = et re 2.9 2.0 PET IN@ Ww! MOXICO: ...cccsersacrentonecsueccecee sence. aeceere 5.7 5.5 5.5 
Delaware.............. nd 3.5 3.8 3:8)! NOW YOMK:2:220scccsecccceverpececssnssrsvosameatneaine 4.9 4.4 4.6 
Districtiofi Colimbias:cccssec-csecsestere ses ere 5.9 6.0 Sa North) Carolittal neceereccnsancceaet eternal 3.2 3.7 3.8 
ION: noccenev-vcsreeescsvaresccrssscsmeesessescovtovesss 3.9 37, 3:64] NorthiDakotals...c.c.5-cexs-vccvesesstacsreeceresse 3.0 2.4 2.9 
GOOl Gide. te ceciesc casas cuteeseeseeass Once cc aaseee 3.6 3.6 SiO ONO scene cscast cccancssessensvsouydocevecseoaneuaeeescoee, 44 4.0 3.9 
Hawaii. 5.2 3.9} S:8i- OK ANOMAL«.<ccccccxscevoscevesnausaccencuscunaceveessereey 3.2 3.0 2.9 
Idaho... 4.6 4.7} AOI HOPEGON sae crtpereaccoeecoeistssussente Sere 5.2 5.4 4.2 
Illinois... a 4.2 3.9) 4.4|| Pennsylvania... nie 4.2 4.2 4.2 
Indianacccnts: acts icataversaaewace ween ee weetcs 3.0 2.4 225i Rhode Islandisussvcc ssearecneever ccseacee neers 3.9 3.3 3.6 
LOW Shscrccas stevavcanseceiteaucadsa lavenasunnst senupaeanenstt 2.2 Pe) 2:5) South Carolina. -cecsscseccvencscusnsssavceacaneaenrees 4.5 Paks) 2.8 
Kansas. 3.1 3.5 3:4: SouthiDakotasenss see tee ene nee 2.6 2.5 28 
Kentucky. a 41 4.0 3.9|| Tennessee... ie 3.8 3.7 41 
LQUISIAN Bit oes sncsocaevetnecvenssvedsseensecscasndocsaed 4.5 5.3 6.0}] Texas....... iad 4.6 4.3 4.2 
Maine 278. i nscreea taunt ter eeseees oer Cys 3.5 2551] Utahigecccncs-suenccscsnsearseetcebosscaneretben merece) 3.1 3.1 3.3 
Marylanders cate, 353 3.6 3.6) Vermont... 2.8 a) 2.8 
Massachusetts.. 24 3.3 2.4 2.6|| Virginia..... eve 2.8 2.4 21 
IMIGHIG@N a -crccnseerteressscesrenetete sc seecaseeenee 3.7 3.6 3.7/|| Washington..... =a 4.3 4.8 5.0 
MINN OSOtA i ncescosenseccesvascactesen-ccresenenteasecs 2.6 2.8 3.1)| West Virginia... aia 6.3 §.5 5.9 
MISSISSIDDI:.capseeectecssevscesnececacccaseverwescerece 5.0 oo 5:9 WISCONSIN csiagaecaesessceeoiseehe grace caaeeeee 3.0 3.0 3.0 

VV OMUN Gittenencacchesosnecerminnesercae nemo montete 4.5 3.9 3.8 


® = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands} 


“oF 9) Nov. | Oct. | cNov. | an) W collm NOV mN=rOct mmmenNOVcns 
State 1999 2000 | 2000° State 1999 2000 | 2000° 
—+— + 

Alabama csns-ccesscerescoee eens 1,937.3 1,045.2 1940911) MISSOUUnscrscccsertesesenersesrseeerene ace 2,739.7 2,767.9 | 2778/0 
PALE SMA vor ie scien sexad aces Wisk eae aeeen 277.3 283.3 2814) MONTANA. cc. assccersscexesv-roassranianese 385.4 391.6 393.0 
IAVIZON A seemeaesesnekesdoneccaateres oacesse 2,190.5 2,277.4 DOTA A NINGDraSkavew.cceosstcnessanrecseat reas 893.8 885.6 884.8 
Arkansas.. 1,151.4 1,174.9 1,178.4 || Nevada........ 1,004.2 1,044.0 1,049.4 
Galliforniasct.sispetessscocsecessserees craves 14,120.9 14,535.0 14,561.3 || New Hampshire........... 609.2 612.3 614.5 
GOlOPAM Ose accactecereccvesccsecssrasctsccres 2,161.8 2,216.3 23223.) INOW SOISCY serencosccccsceursenoscececnsier=s 3,889.8 3,943.3 3,946.1 
Gonnecicutinc scct-crccstorereeertco tens 1678,.2 1,698.2 1,698.6 |) New Mexico sh 734.5 748.8 749.4 
DQlAWAL Cre sccsscsctcnccssconescerncarsscessens 416.0 423.2 424.2 || New York........ ‘ 8,514.9 8,664.6 8,677.9 
District of Columbia ! 619.2 621.7 624.1 || North Carolina............cseceeeeree| 3,885.7 3,918.7 3,916.0 
FOI DAT a ceccrnscancerecccsseexceeseserssen-ee) 6,990.2 7,232.9 7,248.2 || North Dakota............scceccscceseseeened 326.5 325.9 325.3 
GOO gl airacs..ce-cccsetetresseccsseecavsesoze 3,939.1 3,995.8 3,994.9 || Ohio......... 5,571.6 5,600.0 5,604.9 
Hawai! Sc cstocscectee be atcstessassausereson 537.3 546.5 546.3 || Oklahoma. : 1,472.3 1,494.9 1,497.0 
Idaho.. i 547.9 562.7 §68:25| |S OL GONs tic csscevscnvceeteetecnescaemeniees 1,586.3 1,597.9 1,601.8 
INOS Peereseecseeteree rset eceeverarereenccers 5,979.3 6,019.6 6,022.9 || Pennsylvania...........:scccsseeeeeeeed 5,583.8 5,595.0 5,595.3 
INGiaN ase crecastee tac Sceceees essences 2,984.8 2,994.9 2,996.1 || Rhode Island...............scsseeeeeeres 467.7 474.9 474.4 
1,469.4 1,498.1 1,501.6 || South Carolina.................ssssessees 1,850.0 1,881.6 1,895.1 
1,337.2 1,359.2 A363: i] SOUtH) DakOtalescsves:cersssrosvoreseesenare 377.9 379.2 380.8 
1,809.6 1,838.7 1;840.2°1| TONMGSSCG  cvescsrsavcerccssssnescgrnaxes 2,688.7 2,710.4 QiAee 
1,907.8 1,915.2 1948:0.)|) TOXASz eis ccccanccnscecessiaessecterncoveeceess 9,239.8 9,463.7 9,489.6 
591.8 585,5 60223 4]\) U tals reste vecsossteencsaeneteseeseoneed 1,060.3 1,082.7 1,086.8 
Maryland...... Recececencetforcacceaceny| §— eae hOn|E2 2,455.6 2459-4 VOLMONEscccxacesssserssencveravsncnssn'se en 291.4 296.5 297.1 
Massachusetts.........:cccscceseeereeeeees 3,255.5 Soi 3,315.3 || Virginia...........04. syhaxanvunscussesentenees 3,435.9 3,498.2 3,508.9 
MICHIGAN cteceeesscnncscaressctsvaccoazawerns 4,575.5 4598,8 45618674) WaShIngtonicccescesesseesnccectcersertoese 2,660.1 2,705.6 271382 
MinihG@SOtares-cesereseineecreesnectea ares 2,627.0 2,665.4 PST VVESE V INGIMa-eieneseeererers-cnvatesterons 727.3 733.0 735.2 
MISSISSIPPI lice sncsesavecveseccceren-ses ae 1,158.4 1,145.3 1,149.2 || Wisconsin... ae 2,789.3 2,835.5 2,841.7 
: WYOMING ierrstrcccarsnssinveneeeserssrcers 233.3 240.0 241.4 

ee es os oe | a 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry 1 + + — . 5 
1999 | 2000? | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov? | Dec. 
+ al a4 
MOWA Lnestcmvcconixeonccnrctescaday 128,786 | 131,417 | 130,038 | 130,387 | 130,482 | 131,009 [431,419 131,590 | 131,647 | 131,607 | 131,528 | 131,723 | 131,789 131,842 | 131,861 
PRIVATE SECTOR.... | 108,616 | 110,847 | 109,730 | 110,036 | 110,088 | 110,462 | 110,752 110,578 | 110,845 | 111,001 | 111,018 | 111,232 | 111,325 111,437 | 111,447 
GOODS-PRODUCING.... 25,482 | 25,661 25,561 25,677 | 25,624| 25,738] 25,725| 25,684) 25,700 25,756 | 25,644 | 25,639] 25,665 | 25,527} 25,560 
Mining 535 538 530 530 533 536 539 §39 539 538 537 539 542 541 540 
Metal mining oe 45 44 45 45 45 45 45 44 44 43 44 44 44 43 44 
Oil and gas extraction............++ 293 304 291 293 296 300 303 305 306 306 304 307 309 311 311 
Nonmetallic minerals, 

except fuels. ‘| 112 110 111 111 111 111 111 110 110 110 109 108 109 109 107 
Construction er 6,404 6,687 6,552 6,652 6,618 6,726 6,694 6,666 6,668 6,670 6,675 6,720 6,745 6,734 6,716 
General building contractors... 1,450 1,505 1,474 1,498 1,491 1,508 1,497 | 1,497 1,498 1,498 1,505 1,510 1,517 1,523 1,525 

Heavy construction, except i 
DUNG G Sek. ice. ce cre rnc yeecasvonasaes 869 886 882 892 885 905 899 888 877 881 882 885 | 892 882 867 
Special trades contractors......... 4,084 4,296 4,196 4,262 4,242 4,313 4,298 4,281 4,293 4,291 4,288 4,325 4,336 4,329 4,324 
Manufacturing...... 18,543 | 18,437] 18,479| 18,495] 18,473] 18,476] 18,492 | 18,479} 18,493 18,548 | 18,432 18,380 18,378 18,360 18,304 


Production worker: 12,739 | 12,642] 12,701] 12,713] 12,697] 12,683] 12,689 | 12,682 | 12,683 | 12,741 12,630 | 12,585} 12,583| 12,567 | 12,511 


Durable goods........... 11,103 | 11,084] 11,087} 11,099] 11,088} 11,094} 11,104} 11,106 | 11,120 | 11,161 11,087 | 11,052]. 11,052} 11,058| 11,032 
Production workers... 7,590 7,569 7,579 7,592 7,592 7,580 7,584 7,584 7,593 7,629 7,567 7,541 7,542 7,546 7,517 


Lumber and wood products..... 828 821 831 830 832 830 830 828 827 825 818 816 812 807 802 


Furniture and fixtures.............. 548 555 552 553 553 555 557 558 558 564 555 556 555 554 551 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROGUCISK ineneecten rete sencnes 563 566 565 568 567 568 567 566 568 571 | 566 565 564 563 561 
Primary metal industries.......... 700 695 698 699 699 701 699 699 699 | 698 | 695 691 691 690 682 
Fabricated metal products....... AZ 1,533 1,521 1,523 1,525 1,528 1,534 1,535 1,540 1,539 1,539 1,534 | 1,533 1,535 1,531 
Industrial machinery and | | 
equipment... 2,141 2,128 2,132 2,130 2,131 2,124 2126 | 2,125 2,130 2,137 2,133 2,121 | 2,124 2,127 2,117 
Computer and office 
QQUIPMENE........ssceeseeceeseseeey 370 363 370 369 368 366 364 360 360 361 363 361 361 361 362 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDMOM cau csccecekeerneescccs 1,670 1,704 1,673 1,679 1,684 1,682 1,691 1,693 1,697 1,719 1,718 1,714 1,719 1,724 1,727 
Electronic components and 
BEOBSSONES sccniieererieoaveinciond 636 667 640 642 645 646 651 654 661 670 675 681 | 687 694 696 
Transportation equipmernt........ 1,884 1,841 1,867 1,871 1,855 1,865 1,859 1,863 1,864 1,863 1,818 1,813 1,812 1,814 1,808 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 1,019 1,011 1,023 1,027 1,029 1,028 1,026 1,026 1,030 1,029 993 993 991 989 983 
Aircraft and parts. 495 459 470 469 453 467 461 463 460 460 456 457 456 455 457 
Instruments and related | 
PHOGUCIS: isc nsse ca vecsooewnse 856 846 849 847 844 844 844 845 844 849 849 847 | 847 850 850 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | ] 
WACUISIRIOS sce netrictas eeseeszenessrate 395 396 399 399 398 397 397 394 393 396 | 396 | 395 395 394 393 
Nondurable goods...........+-+:+++4 7,440 7,352 7,392 7,396 7,385 7,382 7,388 7,373 7,373 7,387 7,345 7,328 7,326 7,302 7,272 
Production workers............| 5,149 5,073 5,122 5,121 5,105 5,103 5,105 5,098 5,090 §,112 5,063 5,044) 5,041 5,018 4,994 
Food and kindred products........ 1,677 1,672 1,674 1,681 1,672 1,671 1,678 1,675 1,679 1,680} 1,670 1,661 1,673 1,667 6,777 
Tobacco products... 39 36 38 38 37 35 37 37 37 37 4 37 37 37 37 
Textile mill products............+++ 560 541 549 548 549 549 548 545 542 544 542 539 536 530 525 
Apparel and other textile 
PROG cscs an cssesessvasntsuciss sd 692 649 669 666 665 665 665 660 652 656 644 639 633 630 623 
Paper and allied products........ 668 661 665 664 663 662 662 661 663 662 660 660 660 657 656 
Printing and publishing............ 1,553 1,556 1,548 1,549 1,550 1,551 1,554 1,552 1,558 1,561 1,560 1,560 1,559 1,557 1,554 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,034 1,027 1,030 1,031 1,031 1,031 1,030 1,028 1,028 1,026 1,024 1,024 1,023 1,024 1,022 
Petroleum and coal products... 134 131 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 131 132 132 131 139 128 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products..........s.c+0- 1,006 1,005 1,011 1,011 1,010 1,010 1,007 1,008 1,008 1,014 1,005 1,002 1,001 998 990 
Leather and leather products.. 78 74 76 76 76 76 75 75 74 76 74 74 73 72 71 
SERVICE-PRODUCING........c020000+ 103,304 | 105,756 | 104,477 | 104,710 | 104,858 | 105,271 | 105,694 | 105,906 | 105,947 | 105,851 | 105,884 | 106,084 | 106,124 | 106,207 | 106,301 
Transportation and public 
utilities. 6,826 6,993 6,911 6,925 6,937 6,953 6,970 6,962 6,985 7,010 6,941 7,037 7,046 7,060 7,086 
Transportation... 4,409 4,524 4,459 4,470 4,479 4,492 4,509 4,501 4,510 4,536 4,549 4,549 4,549 4,563 4,580 


Railroad transportation... 230 220 226 225 225 222 221 219 217 219 221 219 219 220 217 
Local and interurban 

passenger tranSit......cecessseee 485 497 491 493 494 494 498 498 493 502 503 500 498 500 500 
Trucking and warehousing......./ 1,805 1,839 1,818 1,827 1,828 1,833 1,839 1,834 1,834 1,846 1,845 1,845 1,843 1,839 1,850 
Water transportation... 187 201 192 192 196 197 200 200 202 199 204 206 206 206 ‘206 
Transportation by air... ; 1,227 1,282 1,263 1,256 1,259 1,268 1,270 1,269 1,279 1,282 1,288 1,291 1,297 1,310 1,317 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 13 13 13 13 12 12 12 12 12 13 12 12 12 13 12 
Transportation services.......... 463 472 466 464 465 466 469 469 473 475 476 476 474 475 478 

Communications and public 
utilities. 


2,416 2,469 2,452 2,455 2,458 2,461 2,461 2,461 2,475 2,474 2,392 2,488 2,497 2,497 2,506 


Communications... 1,552 1,612 1,588 1,591 1,598 1,602 1,604 1,606 1,619 1,618 1,537 1,632 1,641 1,644 1,654 


Electric, gas, and sanitary 


services 865 857 864 864 860 859 857 855 856 856 855 856 856 853 852 
Wholesale trade.. 6,924 7,054 7,002 7,005 7,011 7,017 7,055 7,048 7,049 7,050 7,062 7,070 7,087 7,093 7,085 
Retail trade 22,788 | 23,137 | 22,936 | 22,973 | 22,987 | 23,027) 23,197] 23,064} 23,122] 23,196) 23 ' 

‘ ‘ j } , 4 19 i : ; 191 | 23,17! ; 
Building materials and garden of aa Fiat pa 
SU SS avarcronmetratmanediars: 989 1,021 1,012 1,016 1,020 1,034 1,032 1,025 1,018 1,018 1,021 1,019 
’ ' , ' 1 A 4 ; 4 1,022 1,020 1, 
General merchandise stores.....). 2,771 2,753 2,766 2,765 2,762 2,756 2,791 2,744 2,741 2,727 2,740 2,739 2,740 2,770 2 Ns 
Department stores. ........cccc 2,431 2,402 | 2,416 2,419 2,417 2,409 2,443 2,388 2,386 2,373 2,393 2,389 2,389 2.419 2.415 
See footnotes at end of table. Gs ; 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


a aa eee 


Industry Annual average | 1999 2000 om 
1999 | 2000? | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. | June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov.P | Dec.? 
Food!storeswmt sce anne 3,495} 3,516] 3,501 3,501 3,503} 3,502] 3,522] 3516] 3,515| 3,519] 3,522 | 3,522 3,519 | 3,516 | 3,527 
Automotive dealers and 
Service StatiONS.......ccsceeeeeeees 2,369 | 2,414] 2,386} 2,399) 2,394| 2,407| 2,410! 2,408] 2,412) 2,411 2,418| 2,424] 2,431 2,430] 2,428 
New and used car dealers....... 1,079) 1,111 1,094 1,097} 1,100] 1,105} 1,106) 1,107] 1,110 1,111 VATS | A187) | 120n at 120 1,121 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,174 1,174 1,182 1,176 1,184 1,188 1,195 1,195 1,197 1,206 1,202 1,209 1,205 1,211 1,217 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SlONESierurscchcteracretersee teeevescr 1,082 1,199 1,098 1,099 1,102 1,111 1,113 Lali ess 1,118 1,119 1,121 1,122 1,128 1,130 1,139 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,940 8,065 7,986 7,998 7,992 8,000 8,097 8,028 8,071 8,132 8,099 8,076 8,073 8,097 8,113 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments...........0........ 2,969 3,050 3,005 3,019 3,021 3,029 3,037 | 3,035 3,050 3,064 3,068 3,068 3,075 3,064 3,067 

Finance, insurance, and | 
real estate. 7,569 7,618 7,613 7,612 7,624 7,621 7,610 7,600 7,588 7,586 7,608 7,622 7,638 7,647 7,660 


Finance.... 
Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks. 


3,691 3,720 3,710 3,709 3,717 3,713 3,709 3,703 3,705 3,708 3,717 3,729 3,737 3,739 3,748 
2,061 2,043 2,059 2,058 2,057 2,054 2,052 2,044 2,042 2,036 2,037 2,038 2,034 2,033 2,035 
1,476 1,455 1,471 1,470 1,469 1,466 1,464 1,456 1,454 1,449 1,450 1,450 1,446 1,445 1,445 


Savings institutions................ 252 241 248 247 245 243 243 243 242 240 240 239 238 237 237 
Nondepository institutions.......] 710 689 704 699 699 692 686 684 682 683 683 687 689 690 690 
Security and commodity 

DYOKEGNStscercssstertssteresus-erseveee J 688 745 713 716 723 728 732 736 741 748 753 759 766 768 773 
Holding and other investment 

Offices 231 242 234 236 238 239 239 | 239 240 241 244 245 248 248 250 

Insurance.... 2,371 2,362 2,378 2,372 2,373 2,373 2,365 | 2,361 2,359 2,354 2,358 2,353 2,355 2,362 2,362 
Insurance CarrierS........... 1,611 1,592 1,610 1,606 1,606 1,605 1,597 1,594 1,593 1,585 1,587 1,582 1,581 1,587 1,586 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

and service.... 761 770 768 766 767 768 768 767 766 769 771 771 774 775 776 

Real estate 1,507 1,536 1,525 1,531 1,534 1,535 1,536 1,536 1,524 1,524 1,533 1,540 1,546 1,546 1,550 

Services’ 39,027 | 40,384 | 39,707} 39,844 | 39,914) 40,090} 40,195} 40,220) 40,401 | 40,403; 40,572] 40,685 | 40,696 | 40,764 | 40,800 
Agricultural services. 766 800 782 806 796 812 801 790 788 794 799 801 806 810 806 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,848 1,910 1,868 1,866 1,868 1,885 1,902 | 1,904 1,922 1,925 1,921 1,923 1,924 1,939 1,945 


Personal ServiCes...........:::000 1,233 1,276 1,257 1,263 1,265 1,265 1,272 1,262 1,271 1,273 1,285 1,285 1,285 1,288 1,291 
Business services 9,267 9,746 9,538 9,571 9,615 9,681 9,735 9,715 9,773 9,768 9,800 9,853 9,829 9,823 9,745 
Services to buildings..... 985 1,001 997 997 1,000 1,004 1,001 996 997 1,002 1,000 1,001 1,000 1,004 1,007 
Personnel supply services 3,601 3,835 3,748 3,753 3,773 3,817 3,885 3,855 3,873 3,851 3,865 3,891 3,861 3,845 3,746 
Help supply services.............. 3,228 3,419 3,358 3,361 3,382 3,418 3,485 3,440 3,444 3,433 3,436 3,463 3,432 3,413 3,340 
Computer and data | 
processing serviceS............... 1,831 1,941 1,888 1,896 1,906 1,915 1,927 1,929 1,933 1,950 1,951 1,955 1,966 1,928 1,966 
Auto repair services 
GING PALIN. ccsxssctctancesencecnaecous 1,184 1,198 1,192 1,194 1,195 1,192 1,195 1,192 1,191 1,194 1,198 1,200 1,206 1,206 1,216 
Miscellaneous repair services... 377 384 382 382 384 384 383 383 384 384 384 385 386 386 383 
Motion pictures. 610 631 624 626 623 630 634 632 635 634 636 631 630 631 639 
Amusement and recreation 
SOT WICOS iccsos cccesssesvomvveressactane 1,660 aa 1,703 1,721 1,723 1,729 1,752 1,755 1,789 1,795 1,808 1,785 1,791 1,793 1,790 
Health Services........-..:cccceeeeees 9,989 | 10,139} 10,053] 10,066; 10,078} 10,091 10,093 | 10,104} 10,116] 10,143 | 10,161 10,178 | 10,191 10,208 | 10,228 
Offices and clinics of medical 
CONS sre ee veccssecieresecr eeaoaess 1,877 1,933 1,903 1,910 1,914 1,920 1,925 1,928 1,928 1,930 1,935 1,945 1,950 1,953 1,958 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities its 1,785 1,791 1,787 1,788 1,790 1,791 1,789 | 1,788 1,786 1,787 1,793 1,791 1,793 1,793 1,796 
Hospitals. Saale wid, Oe: 4,019 3,997 4,001 4,002 4,004 3,999 4,005 4,008 4,018 4,021 4,029 4,032 4,045 4,053 
Home health care services...... 636 642 637 638 639 639 641 641 642 645 646 645 645 644 642 
Legal S@rViCES.........:seeceeeeed 997 1,011 1,007 1,008 1,007 1,007 1,004 1,006 1,009 1,012 1,014 1,014 1,016 1,014 1,015 


Educational services... 2,276 2,355 2,309 2,308 2,309 2,329 2,329 2,356 2,374 2,374 2,395 2,388 2,357 2,365 2,389 


Social services 2,800 2,963 2,884 2,905 2,912 2,929 2,940 | 2,946 2,945 2,919 2,955 3,001 3,019 3,032 3,055 
Child day care services........... 695 764 729 737 740 749 753 758 760 768 774 779 784 787 792 
Residential Care..........cccccccceees 775 823 800 803 807 810 812 816 820 826 827 833 838 840 845 

Museums and botanical and 
Zoological gardens............0-4 98 102 99 100 | 100 101 102 101 103 103 103 103 103 104 104 

Membership organizations........ 2,425 2,441 2,438 2,439 2,439 2,440 2,439 2,438 2,441 2,429 2,433 2,445 2,446 2,450 2,451 

Engineering and management 
SOR VICC See reece caste raceten cere 3,254 3,413 3,327 3,344 3,354 3,369 3,368 3,390 3,415 | 3,414 3,435 3,449 3,463 3,471 3,489 
Engineering and architectural | 

SOVICOS aascscrcnrccrncsceenceesanis 953 1,002 974 982 984 985 | 987 995 1,005 1,007 1,010 1,012 1,015 1,015 1,023 
Management and public r 

relations........ 1,036 1,107 1,068 1,074 1,077 1,085 1,088 1,096 1,110 1,107 1,118 1,123 1,129 1,137 1,141 

Government. 20,170 | 20,570} 20,308] 20,351 20,394 | 20,547 | 20,667) 21,012) 20,802] 20,606} 20,510| 20,491 20,464 | 20,405 | 20,414 

Federal 2,669 2,778 2,646 2,663 2,700 2,816 2,885 3,238 3,092 2,819 2,657 2,627 2,625 2,615 2,570 
Federal, except Postal 

Service 1,796 1,918 1,780 1,797 1,835 1,951 2,022 2,374 2,230 1,954 1,790 1,764 1,762 1,760 1,757 


4,695 4,746 4,727 4,725 4,728 4,733 4,744 4,737 4,716 4,774 4,765 4,776 4,755 4,748 4,768 
1,968 1,988 1,983 1,981 1,981 1,982 1,990 1,983 1,967 1,994 2,002 2,009 1,988 1,977 1,992 
2,727 2,758 2,744 2,744 2,747 2,701 2,754 2,754 2,749 2,750 2,763 2,767 2,/67 2,771 2,776 
12,806 | 13,047) 12,935] 12,963} 12,966] 12,998 | 13,038 | 13,037 12,994 | 13,043) 13,088; 13,088} 13,084 | 13,042) 13,076 
7,272 7,394 7,343 7,356 7,355 7,373 7,408 7,395 7,361 7,394 7,411 7,396 7,391 7,377 7,383 
5,534 5,656 5,592 5,611 5,642 5,649 5,692 5,693 5,665 5,693 


Education.. 
Other local government. 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


° = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average | 1999 2000 
Industry Pp Pp 
1999 | 2000? | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.; Oct. | Nov.?| Dec. 
le +4 + =" ih 
o if 
PRIVATE SECTOR tpeccrvsecnkacscnesnanenc=s 34.5 34.5] 345] 345] 346] 345] 346] 344) 345) 344) 343 34.4) 344) 343 34.1 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............--ceeceeeeeeees 41.0 40.9} 41.0) 41.1 41.3] 41.2} 415) 409] 40.9] 41.1 40.8 40.7} 40.9} 40.5 39.7 
MINING Sccconscnsnsnccncesunenccereccaseieesssousenaisy 43.8 44.9| 443) 44.7| 447| 447) 453] 44.1 44.7| 45.3} 446 45.2 45.6 | 449 44.4 
MANUFACTURING. ..........22.02c0e200eeeeeenene 41.7 41.5] 41.7) 41.7) 41.8] 41.7] 42.2 41.4| 416| 41.7) 41.4| 413| 414) 412] 40.4 
OVEMHMOINOUNS ieccrvorsnccenerseseracisensn.ced 4.6 4.5 47 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.9 4.5 | 4.6 4.6 4.5 | 44 4.5 4.3 4.0 
Durable QOOds............2.seseeecesessseneeeeees 42.2 42.0| 422] 423] 423] 423) 428] 420) 422) 424] 419] 418] 41.9] 41.7] 40.6 
OVErtiMe NOUNS rece ccvne cesses ccosesessesacnscees 4.8 47 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.8 5.1 | 4.7 4.8 47; 46) 45 4.6 44 4.0 
Lumber and wood products.........:se-004 41.2 40.7 41.0 41.1 41.0 40.9 41.2 | 40.7 40.8 441 40.4 40.5 40.6 40.6 39.7 
Furniture and fixtures..........ccsceeeeseeees 40.3 39.8| 40.2] 40.2] 403] 40.2] 406] 403] 399] 39.7| 394] 394] 39.7 39.4) 38.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products..........., 43.5 43.2 43.5 43.6 43.5 43.4 43.6 43.0 42.9 43.7 43.2} 43.1) 43.2 42.7 41.7 
Primary metal industries............:::0cs0+4 44.2 44.0 44.4; 445 44.5 44.4 44.9 43.8 43.9 44.3 43.7 43.7 | 43.8 43.6 42.5 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PYOGUCIS eee trae samvenccommetenccren 44.8 44.7| 45.4) 45.3| 454] 452) 450) 447) 450) 452) 444) 445) 442) 441 43.2 
Fabricated metal products................ 42.2 42.2 42.1 42.4 42.4 42.5 43.0 42.3 42.4! 42.6)| 42.1 42.0 42.1) 41.7 | 40.6 
| | 
Industrial machinery and equipment..... 42.2 42.3 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.9 42.2) 42.5 42.6 42.2) 42.1) 421) 42.0 41.2 
Electronic and other electrical | | 
| eee re Cee een oe eect 41.4 41.4 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.8 42.2) 41.3 41.4) 41.9} 41.0 41.2 41.2 40.9 40.5 
Transportation equipment....... ne 43.8 43.4 43.4 43.8 44.0 43.7 44.3 43.2) 44.0 43.9} 43.4 42.9) 43.1} 429 40.6 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 45.0 442) 445] 45.0} 450) 446| 455) 442) 453) 445) 445 43.6| 44.0| 43.2 | 39.8 
Instruments and related products.........| 41.5 41.2 41.5 41.3 41.2 41.2/ 41.6) 41.2 41.3 41.6 414 41.1 41.2 41.0 40.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............-+. 39.8 39.4) 39.7| 395] 395] 394] 398] 393] 394) 397] 394) 393] 393] 391] 387 
Nondurable gOods............scessseccseesesesee] 40.9 40.7| 40.9] 40.9] 41.0] 40.9} 41.3| 40.6) 40.7) 40.7) 406) 406) 406| 40.4 | 40.0 
Overtime NOUTS........+essssssssescsseeenseneee 4.4 43| 45|] 44 45| 43 4.6 4.3 4.3 43| 42) 43)" 48] ai)" me 
Food and kindred produCcts.........0:00 41.8 41.4 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.9 41.2 41.5 41.2) 41.5 | 41.4) 41.4 41.2 40.7 
Textile mill Products.........-.:ceseecsseseeeees 40.9 41.1 41.2) 411 41.7) 416) 41.9) 41.1) 41.1) 41.2] 40.7] 41.0 40.9| 40.5 40.5 
Apparel and other textile products. 37.5 37.2 37.5| 37.6 37.7 | 37.8} 38.0 37.1 37.0} 37.3 36.9; 368) 369) 366) 364 
Paper and allied products 43.5 42.8 43.3 43.3 43.5 43.2 43.6 428 428 424 424 42.7 425) 42.6 41.8 
Printing and publishing.............:cesee 38.2 38.1 38.3) 38.3] 38.3) 382/ 385) 380) 382) 381/ 37.9 38.1 38.2 | 38.0 37.7 
Chemicals and allied products.............| 43.0 42.8} 43.0) 429] 427] 426| 429| 427| 429) 434 > 43.0 429 43.0 426 42.4 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlasticS products. ....0..<ecieteecesvsseeevernces 41.7 41.3 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.5 42.1 41.3 41.4) 414 41.2 41.1 41.1 41.0 40.0 
Leather and leather products 37.8 87.8} 37.4) 37.8] 38.1 38.0 38.9) 38.2 378) 82 $7.1] 374] 3874] 383 37.2 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............:20cceceeceseed 32.8 32.8) 32.9} 329] 328] 328); 328 32.7 32.9 $2.7] S27] 2328 32.7} 32.8] 32.7 
} | | 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUEIC UTITIE Ss.sccccseecesroassevenesencs 38.7 38.5 | 384) 384/ 383] 383] 387] 384] 384); 388) 382] 385| 386] 385]| 387 
| 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............0220ceeceeee004 38.3 38.5 | 385] 386] 385] 38.6 38.6 | 386] 386] 385), 383] 386 | 385, 386) 38.3 
| | 
PRETAIE: TRAD Banentannsed ches easanssasortesarereasy 29.0 28.9] 29.1 29.1 29.1 29.0| 288] 288) 29.0) 288| 288 28.8} 288] 289) 28.6 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average| 1999 2000 
Industry Ps — 
1999 | 2000? | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.? | Dec.? 
a 0 i mi 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $ 13.24 | $ 13.74 | $13.44 | $13.49 | $13.54 | $13.58 | $13.64 | $13.66 | $13.70 | $13.75 | $13.80 | $13.83 | $13.88 | $13.96 | $14.02 

GOOdS-producing............0c-c-rersereese! 14.84] 15.40] 15.05] 15.13] 15.20] 15.25] 15.30] 15.29] 15.34] 15.40] 15.45] 15.46] 15.57] 15.66 | 15.64 

Miningiensente ttc trnasttersee ctor tere at 17.09 17.14 | 17.04] 17.09) 17.14| 17.27} 17.26] 17.25] 17.24) 17.23] 17.05) 17.09] 17.08} 17.13] 17.10 

Consiructionmemr..ce ree 17.18 17.86 | 17.44| 17.50| 17.60| 17.67] 17.78| 17.75| 17.77| 17.90] 17.93] 17.96] 18.00] 18.20] 18.15 

Manlfactaringiccsssc-tssncstercernseeveacs 13.91 14.38 | 14.10] 14.15] 14.21] 1423] 1428| 14.27| 14.36] 14.39] 14.43] 14.43] 1456] 1463] 14.61 

Excluding overtime 13.18 13.64] 13.36] 13.41 | 13.45] 13.47] 13.49] 13.53] 13.60] 13.64] 13.69] 13.73] 13.81] 13.90] 13.93 

Service-producing.........ceeceeeeeeseeee] 12.73 13.22 | 12.93] 12.97} 13.01] 13.05] 13.11] 13.15] 13.19] 13.23] 13.28] 13.383] 13.36] 13.44] 13.53 

Transportation and public utilities........ 15.69 16.22 | 15.94] 15.92) 16.00| 16.04| 16.12| 16.22|} 16.28] 16.17] 16.26] 16.30] 16.38] 16.42] 16.50 

Wholesale trade...........:scscccseeesseseereene 14.58 15.18] 1483] 14.90] 14.89] 14.90] 15.03| 15.02] 15.16] 15.22] 15.24] 15.32] 15.36] 15.46] 15.56 

PROUAN WAKG scisdescccciecssadeveaiveicetessedvecrad 9.08 9.45 9.25 9.26 9.32 9.35 9.39 9.39 9.43 9.45 9.49 9.54 9.56 9.60 9.65 

Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 14.62 15.07 14.78 14.86 | 14.87 | 14.95 14.98 | 15.01 18:05.) 45.037) 15.12 TSASH  ASASH 1Si27, 15.35 

SeLvicesieee ye ramesicteimeen 13.36 13.88 | 13.57] 13.61] 13.66| 13.69] 13.74] 13.79] 13.82] 13.89] 13.94] 13.97] 14.00] 14.12] 14.20 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 

dollars)ie eee ec ae 7.86 7.88 7.87 7.88 7.87 7.83 7.87 7.87 7.85 7.86 7.90 7.87 7.89 7.92 7.94 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


1999 2000 
Industry a p Pp 
1999 | 2000° | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.” | Dec. 
+ + + —t 
PRIVATE SECTOR.........sccecccceeeeeseenees $13.24 | $13.74 | $13.46 | $13.58 | $13.58 | $13.59 | $13.69 | $13.64 | $13.62 | $13.68 | $13.67 | $13.88 | $13.96 $13.98 | $14.03 
MINING Secccreccseerter cers cnveccceccarencecceneessel)  ecll7209 17.14] 17.19] 17.30] 17.20] 17.28] 17.29] 17.19] 17.09] 17.13] 16.94] 17.05] 17.02} 17.06] 17.14 
GONSTRUGTION iecsesccetecestescecserctccneceest]!) | 1718 17.86 | 17.47] 17.39 | 17.42| 17.54] 17.66] 17.71] 17.74| 17.95] 18.04] 18.16] 18.21] 1822] 17.86 
MANUFACTURING. ..........2.-20eseeeseeeeed 13.91 14.38| 14.20| 14.19| 1419] 14.22] 14.28] 14.27] 14.34| 14.37] 14.37] 14.50] 14.53] 14.69] 14.38 


14.40 14.93| 14.73| 14.72| 14.73] 14.76] 14.82] 14.80| 14.90} 14.86] 14.93] 15.07| 15.13 | 15.22 | 15.26 
11.47 11.80 | 11.64] 11.67] 11.63] 11.62] 11.73] 11.74] 11.82] 11.87] 11.83] 11.88! 11.91 11.89 | 11.96 


Durable QOOds..........22-cceseceeeeeeeeseneend 
Lumber and wood products.. 


Furniture and fixtures...........00. : 11.23 TTS) tA STRAT |) AAS 11.59 | 11.64] 11.69] 11.73] 11.80] 11.82} 11.88) 11.92] 11.94] 12.02 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.87 14.32 | 13.97] 13.94] 13.96 | 14.03] 14.23] 14:28 | 14.36 | 1442) 14.41 14.53 | 14.57 | 14.51 14.51 
Primary metal industries.............:0] 15.83 16.50} 16.17| 16.20] 16.28} 16.34) 16.51 16.40 | 16.52| 16.68| 16.57| 16.65) 16.55| 16.64] 16.66 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PFOCUCIS Hemrsvesenerscrccoesteceexeceeesareecete 18.81 19.46] 19.09] 19.16| 19.32] 19.49! 19.72] 19.46) 19.62| 19.78| 19.56) 19.58| 19.28) 19.27] 19.26 
Fabricated metal products................++ 13.48 13.87"| 133729) US.74 13.67 | 13.69] 13.75| 13.75) 13.82|) 13.82) 13.90| 14.02 | 14.03) 14.08} 14.13 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.02 17.63 | 15.36) 15.39] 15.40] 15.43] 15.42) 15.45 | 15.51 15.61 | 15.66) 15.84] 15.88| 15.99} 16.04 
Electronic and other electrical 

EQQUIDIMONT te ercstesncentettsiretnccaecevessp 13.46 13.80 | 13.73] 13.77] 13.72] 13.70) 13.70} 13.65 | 13.72 | 13.79 | 14.03 
Transportation equipment....... 18.04 19.04] 18.72| 1857] 18.58] 18.70] 18.82| 18.79] 19.01| 1866| 19.02| 19.30) 1952] 19.82| 19.72 

Motor vehicles and equipment.. 18.41 19.51 | 19.22] 18.99) 19.03; 19.17] 19.36] 19.35 | 19.62} 19.07 20.41 
Instruments and related products......... 14.17 14.62 | 14.41 14.38 | 14.41 14.40} 1440| 1444) 1449) 1465, 1465) 1480)| 14.91 15.06 |} 14.62 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 11.30 11.65 11.54 11.52 11.53 11.55 11.58 11.59 11.60 11.65 | 11.60 11.70 | 
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} 11.77] 11.78} 11.91 
| 
| 
Nondurable goods.............2.:22csesss009 13.16 13.53 | 13.39] 13.37] 13.36] 13.37] 13.45] 13.43} 13.48] 13.61] 13.52] 13.63] 13.63] 13.71] 13.82 
Food and kindred products.............+++ 12.09 12.41 | 12.28] 12.23) 12.23 |} 12.27] 12.36] 12.36 | 12.39] 12.46) 12.40] 12.50] 12.44] 12.57) 12.67 
MOBACCO PLOGUCtS:sccccervcsrsesesrcussosasaceet 19.07 19.07 | 18.03] 17.21] 17.48} 19.10 | 19.71) 20.40) 20.87} 21.08) 20.95} 1851| 17.98] 18.40] 18.55 
Textile mill products...........:ccsecceecee 10.71 10.95} 10.84] 10.84] 10.85] 10.86] 10.94] 10.91| 10.91] 10.97) 10.97| 11.05} 11.01 | 11.04] 11.05 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.86 9.09 9.04 9.03 9.03 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.07 9.06 9.09} 9.16} 9.16 9.16 9.23 
Paper and allied products................... 15.94 16.21 | 16.12] 16.02) 15.99] 16.00] 1615] 16.12] 16.18] 16.29 | 16.18 16.31 | 16.36 | 16.36] 16.56 
| | | 
Printing and publishing............c0cc0-04 13.84 14.30) 14.12] 1410] 1413] 14.18] 14.20] 14.15] 14.15| 14.29 | 14.29] 14.48] 14.47} 1452 | 14.61 
Chemicals and allied products............ 17.38 17.93 | 17.67 | 17.70 | 17.67] 17.63] 17.77] 17.80] 17.91| 18.17] 17.94] 18.07| 18.09| 18.17] 18.30 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.39 21.46 | 21.76 | 21.62| 22.03.) 22.24] 21.77] 21.34| 21.19) 21.24] 21.01) 21.14) 21.11] 21.31] 21.54 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics) products ireserarcttsecenccacn-vacveess 12.36 12.77 | 12.57 | 12.61 | 12.57) 12.58} 12.67/ 1265) 12.72| 12.84) 12.81] 12.87) 1289} 12.95] 13.06 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.77 10.12 | 10.01) 10.08 9.96) 10.01 | 10.13} 10.05; 10.08; 10.08} 10.15} 10.25; 10.21 | 10.18 | 10.26 
| 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUBUIG UTILITIES oa eos aoc e ccsorsssccseeccned 15.69 16.22 15.96 | 15.98 16.05 16.02 16.15 16.13 16.17 | 16.19 | 16.22 16.31 16.38 16.43 16.52 
| 
WHOLESALE TRADE... ......0:0sesceseseseeeeeed 14.58 15.18 | 14.85] 14.99] 14.91] 1483] 15.14] 1499] 15.04} 15.25) 15.17| 15.32] 15.45] 15.46] 15.58 
FE VAST RA DE diverevsrarcssoscastesesevassrouve 9.08 9.45 9.26 9.33 9.35 9.37 9.42 9.39 9.38 9.38 9.40; 9.57 | 958 9.60 9.64 
| 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 
AND REAL ESTATE.........2..cccc0seeeeee] 14.62 15.07 | 14.76} 14.99) 14.93] 14.97] 15.12} 15.02} 14.93] 15.01| 1499] 15.12] 15.24] 15.25! 15.33 
| | | 
DEAVICEG recteeasasexssas}reabercuserspsosneceseest||  1G,00 13.88 | 13.65 | 13.78] 13.77] 13.77] 13.83] 13.76] 13.68] 13.74] 13.70| 13.96| 14.07] 14.17] 14.29 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual aver: 
industry age| 1999 2000 
1999 | 2000° | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov.’ | Dec.? 
=| a 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars.... sean $456.78 | $474.03 | $465.72 | $467.15 | $464.44 | $464.78 | $473.67 | $467.85 | $471.25 | $477.43 | $474.35 | $478.86 | $484.41 | $479.51 | $479.48 
Seasonally adjusted................ - —| 463.68| 465.41| 468.48| 468.51 | 471.94| 469.90] 472.65] 473.00] 473.34| 475.75| 477.47| 478.83) 477.74 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 271.25 —| 273.31] 273.35| 270.34) 268.19] 273.17] 269.50] 269.90] 273.13) 271.52] 272.23] 275.08| 271.83] 272.12 
MINING Scccizecocesessecesoscascesczecese 748.54 | 769.59} 763.24| 766.39] 758.52] 758.59| 776.32| 763.24] 770.76] 775.99| 762.30| 784.30] 784.62) 769.41| 765.78 
CONSTRUCTION.......csscessecssssssseee! 671.74 | 701.90 | 677.84} 664.04) 674.15} 680.55] 692.27| 701.32} 702.50] 723.39} 725.21| 726.40] 730.22] 699.16] 685.76 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars......ccssccccsssesseeeeee| 580.05 | 596.77 603.50} 590.30} 588.89] 590.13} 595.48] 590.78] 597.98] 590.61) 594.92| 604.65] 604.45] 608.19] 607.52 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 344.45 —| 354.17] 345.41 | 342.78 | 340.53] 343.41 | 340.31) 342.49] 337.88| 340.54] 343.75| 343.24] 344.78| 344.79 
Durable QOOd5S..........sessesseessesseeses 607.68 | 627.06 | 634.86] 621.18| 620.13| 622.87] 628.37| 623.08} 630.27] 618.18) 625.57| 635.95] 635.46| 639.24| 635.23 
Lumber and wood products....... 472.56 | 480.26 | 480.73| 474.97| 469.85] 470.61| 482.10| 480.17} 485.80| 483.11) 483.85 | 485.89] 487.12] 482.73} 479.60 
Furniture and fixtures................ 452.57 | 468.83 471.42| 459.95 | 458.10] 462.44] 464.44/| 465.26 | 468.03) 462.56| 470.44) 477.58} 475.61] 474.81) 483.21 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PIOQUCLS essences seer 603.35 | 618.19 | 604.90} 591.06) 591.90} 596.28| 614.74} 621.18) 624.66] 631.60| 631.16] 637.87] 637.73] 623.50] 606.29 


Primary metal industries... 
Blast furnaces and basic 


699.69} 726.44] 732.50| 722.52| 722.83] 723.86] 734.70) 721.60} 728.53| 725.58] 720.80| 730.94] 721.58] 733.04| 725.65 


Steel products........... cece 842.69 870.76 878.14 | 867.95! 875.20 875.10 891.34 873.75 882.90 888.12 866.51 871.31 844.46 856.48 | 850.16 
Fabricated metal products........] 568.86 585.31 §94.08 | 579.93 576.87 $77.72 583.00 581.63 | 587.35 | 576.29 585.19 594.45 593.47 593.19 | 588.64 
Industria! machinery and 

equipment 633.84 | 659.59 663.55] 654.08| 652.96 | 654.23} 655.35) 653.54| 659.18| 654.06| 657.72; 666.86) 668.55] 670.65| 677.65 
Electronic and other electrical 

OQUIPMONE. cans eee nceennsnsveecees 557.24 571.32 582.15 | 572.83 | 569.38 571.29 569.92 561.02 569.38 566.77 566.21 575.74 574.63 578.10 582.25 
Transportation equipment......... 790.15 | 826.34 | 838.66) 811.51] 815.66) 819.06| 829.96 | 817.37] 836.44| 781.85| 819.76] 839.55| 847.17| 859.32] 835.85 
Motor vehicles and 

EQUIPMENT... ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 828.45 | 865.88 | 887.96 | 850.75] 856.35) 860.73| 880.88} 866.88| 888.79) 800.94| 861.52} 880.24} 890.38} 897.60| 860.16 

Instruments and related 
PROOUGTS sts poe eet wa rnceecees 588.06 | 602.34 | 612.43} 595.33 595.13) 593.28) 594.72} 592.04| 596.99) 600.65| 600.65| 608.28} 610.34] 616.86] 620.88 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 449.74 458.62 466.22 | 450.43 | 453.13] 456.23 456.25 | 454.33 | 458.20| 453.19) 458.20 464.49 | 467.27| 465.31 466.89 
Nondurable goods...........:0:000| 538.24 | 550.67) 557.02) 544.16} 542.42 | 542.82] 548.76} 543.92| 549.98| 549.84] 548.91 | 558.83} 556.10] 560.33| 564.67 
Food and kindred products....... 505.36 | 513.77| 520.87} 505.10} 500.21] 501.84] 506.76) 506.76) 512.95] 513.35] 517.08) 527.50] 519.99) 524.17] 529.59 
ThODACCOIDKOGUCES fevers ecsieeal 762.80 760.49 793.32 672.91 685.22 741.08 782.49 | 811.92 836.89 | 832.66 842.19 764.46 719.20 733.51 750.92 
Textile mill products.............20..] 438.04 451.14 453.11 443.36 | 448.11 450.69 | 456.20 448.40 451.67 | 450.29 | 448.67 | 454.16 452.51 452.64 | 454.85 

Apparel and other textile 
PROGUCISs 2, .cccscessercesr oo mesiees 332.25 | 338.15] 343.52) 335.92] 339.53) 342.09] 341.19] 336.66 | 339.22) 333.41 | 336.33] 338.00} 338.92 | 337.64] 340.96 


Paper and allied products......... | 693.39] 693.79} 712.50} 695.27 | 687.57 | 686.40} 696.07 | 686.71 | 692.50] 687.44| 681.18 | 701.33| 700.21) 705.55} 710.10 


Printing and publishing.............. 528.69 | 544.83 550.68| 534.39] 536.94) 540.26| 542.44} 533.46] 534.87) 540.16! 543.02| 557.48] 555.65| 560.86| 561.10 
Chemicals and allied products..| 747.34 | 766.98} 772.18; 757.56} 750.98} 749.28; 757.00) 756.50] 768.34| 779.49] 769.63; 778.82) 781.49] 781.40} 783.46 
Petroleum and coal products....} 921.91 951.56 | 937.86} 933.98 | 956.10 | 969.66} 966.59/ 919.75; 923.88} 955.80} 926.54| 957.64] 964.73| 958.95} 972.67 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products... 515.41 527.40 | 532.97) 523.32} 520.40} 520.81 528.34 | 523.71 | 529.15} 522.59] 525.21] 532.82] 529.78} 533.95] 536.20 
Leather and leather products...) 369.31 382.54 | 375.75] 372.96] 375.49] 379.38 | 388.99 | 384.92 | 387.07} 365.90 | 383.67 | 388.48| 383.90; 390.14 | 392.31 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES...............002055 607.20 | 624.09} 612.86) 612.03) 611.51 608.76 | 626.62} 616.17) 622.55] 634.65) 627.71 | 631.20} 638.82] 632.56| 636.51 
WHOLESALE TRADE................+2- 558.41 584.43 | 570.24 | 578.61 | 568.07 | 566.51 588.95 | 575.62) 579.04} 591.70, 581.01 | 589.82 | 597.92 | 594.44) 599.42 
RETAIL TRADE ...............0eesesesenee 263.32 | 273.11] 271.32) 265.91 | 266.48] 267.98 | 272.24} 270.43| 274.83} 279.52) 277.30) 27562| 276.86 | 274.56} 277.63 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 

AND REAL ESTATE...........000e00004 529.24 | 545.90] 534.31 | 551.63} 538.97| 537.42| 554.90 | 539.22; 540.47| 550.87| 539.64 | 545.83| 557.78| 548.19| 555.68 
SERVICES.. 435.54 | 453.55 | 444.99] 450.61 | 448.90| 447.53| 453.62 | 445.82 | 447.34| 453.42] 450.73 | 453.70| 461.50] 461.62| 463.45 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov | Dec 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
63.2 56.6 60.5 58.7 58.3 59.77 53.9 58.1 56.2 53.8 59.0 57.4 
54.1 58.8 53.9 59.6 52.8 57.9 58.8 53.8 57.3 60.7 60.8 59.0 
60.8) 54.1| 60.7; 565) 45.9 56.2) 58.7) 51.4 53.7| 55.2) 50.6} 53.8 
64.3 66.6 63.2 66.3 63.6 58.0 57.4 57.9 59.7 58.1 58.6 59.4 
58.3 57.3 58.4 54.4 57.3 58.8 58.1 60.7 59.6 63.5 64.3 63.1 
61.0 62.6 61.9 57.4 56.7 58.3 57.9 58.4 50.8 52.4 53.7 - 
69.8 67.4 65.2 61.8 62.9 61.4 59.0 58.4 57.4 59.7 59.3 59.1 
60.0 58.0 57.6 58.6 54.4 59.7 60.4 62.1 64.0 62.8) 65.2 64.6 
65.6 60.8 61.0 61.9 59.3 56.0 54.4 56.9 54.8 = - - 
69.7 67.3 67.3 65.9 63.9 62.5 61.5 62.1 61.0 59.8 59.8 58.1 
60.3 58.3 57.6 59.4 59.6 60.5 61.9 61.0 62.6) 62.9 62.5 63.2 
64.9 63.8 60.8 59.8 58.6 56.0 = - = =al = = 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
F 
Over 1-month span 
US OS tarrstracrsestoumtrncreecntanccmcrstsenarserecsysn 57.9 50.7 53.6 50.7 47.1 50.0 37.8 50.0 45.7 39.9) 41.7 43.9 
TOGO erertesrcesasrtcsccrencssuscarcasecncnconnercessers 45.0 41.0 42.8 46.4 40.3 46.4 54.7 38.1 46.4 51.8 51.4 50.4 
DOOD sere mecevecoevuae srevesvssrectsvaviesvarvencnicegaanee 52.2 47.8 S14 51.1 45.7 51.1 57.6 36.3 38.8 45.7 43.5 42.4 
Over 3-month span: 
1998.. 56.8 56.8 52.2 62:2 48.6 41.4 39.2 40.3 43.2 37.1 36.7 40.6 
1999.. 36.7 37.1 37.1 34.5 37.8 43.5 39.9 45.0 42.1 50.4 51.1 50.7 
47.8 52.5 49.3 48.9 49.6 53.6 44.2 36.3 28.8 35.6 37.1 - 
60.1 54.3 50.4 39.9 43.5 42.1 38.8 36.7 36.0 39.9| 34.5| 32.7 
35.6 33.5 33.5 37.1 32.7 38.8 41.0 45.7| 48.2 43.2 48.6) 51.1 
51.4 47.5 50.4 53.6 45.0 38.1 33.5 36.0 31.7| = -| - 
| 
55.0 51.8 51.8 46.8 40.6 39.9 37.8 38.1 37.1} 36.0 34.2) 33.5 
37.4 32.4 31.7 35.3 36.0 37.1 38.8 39.6 42.4 42.4 42.4 46.0 
47.8 44.6 39.2 39.2 35.3 30.9 - - = - ~ = 


— Data not available. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status i 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
l { 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 
Civilian labor force.......ccccesccsesesceseees 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
Employed: mercecctcssscctesetsoscaeies 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
AGVICUMUN G2 ne esrccrsececesssesnesceosen ced 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 
Nonagricultural industries............1 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 
Unemployed cvtrrscnc.sctersttecrres ere 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 | 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Unemployment rate............:ccccceceeed 6.8 1.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
Not in the labor force 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


a A RR RR RR SR A 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000? 
Total’employmenteavcctsace-cctesee-ssereaen ceeecees 108,249 108,601 | 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 oe 128,786 131,417 
Private Sector ai eiccnccccectecsasctucscesscsenened 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,616 110,847 
(GOOUS-prodUcinGiernccsecccyesnsccesvencessveesocd 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,482 25,661 
Mining iieecsescess-seetiecccsce aeetrecnecse esc 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 538 
GOnstictionine mc rtcc eco cssaeeer oe eens 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,404 6,687 
Manufacturing ..%...<...sc.cccveesstsarsssecereeo 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,543 18,437 
Service-producing der sbene 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,304 105,756 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,826 6,993 
Wholesale trade. 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,924 7,054 
Retailitrad@scantectvcctesearccesSrccesceceancd 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,788 23,137 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,569 7,618 
SOMVICES is-sesvercerccareswscesesree bern coevewses 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 | 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,027 40,384 
GOVErNMON tH rexcscccsccsessarseccvecevsseeecens 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,170 20,570 
Federalictisstcsstescscostctecsosecsecserseene 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,778 
4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 4,746 
11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,806 13,047 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000° 
Private sector: 

Average Weekly NOUIS............csseecesseeesesseseeseeeeneeeees 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12)" 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.74 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............. 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.03 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUIS........5:cscsccsecesesrtererseeesens 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 44.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.09 17.14 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:cc004 630.04 638.31 646.78; - 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 748.54 769.59 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........:ccesersceersssetseseseeseseees 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 339.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........-.:c0.2 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.18 17.86 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:2..0+++4 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 671.74 701.90 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........scsccesesscerseneeteesteeneees 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6) 42.0 41.7 41.7) 41.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:ccccsee0e 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.91 14.38 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............2++4 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14) 562.53 580.05 596.77 
Transportation and public utilities: | 

Average weekly NOUIS........:c:sescecessessestereereseereeeee 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6} 39.7 39.5| 38.7 38.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........-.:cceceseed 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:..-++4 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32) 604.75 607.20 624.47 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly HOUMS.......--..cccyesecececessstscscaccecsnes] 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3} 38.3 38.4 38.3) 38.3 38.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:---:+0++ 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87} 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.18 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........c0ce4 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92) 516.48 538.88 | 558.41 | 584.43 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........sscccssscsssseeesceeeneeeeeeaes 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..............+.+:+04 6.94) TAZ 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99} 8.33 8.74 9.08 9.45 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............::0+6+ 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11; 240.74] 253.46] 263.32 273.11 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.....c::cccssesssessssssscesssesersannavees 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............02200+04 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80) 13.34) 14.07 14.62 15.07 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:2::0+0-4 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 | 481.57 $12.15 529.24) 547.04 
Services: 

| | 

PVETAQE WEEKMY NOUS c2cc:necarsconcsesesinevncsevecrseccenernss 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04| 11.39 11.79 12.28} 12.84) 13.36| 13.88 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........0.c0c0e4 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 | 435.54 453.88 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100) 


1998 1999 2000 | Percent change 
| ae: 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
Sept. 2000 
- T 
Civilian workers-2 ems een een er en all 439.0 439.8! 140.4 141.8) 143.3) 144.6 146.5) 148.0 149.5 1.0 4.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workerS.........-2.++- 140.6) 141.41 141.9) 143.3) 145.0/ 146.3] 148.4) 149.9] 151.5 ites] 4.5 
Professional specialty and technical... 140.0} 141.0 141.3) 142.2 143.9| 145.3) 146.7) 148.3) 150.0 fel 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 141.7 141.8 143.5} 145.4) 147.3} 148.6} 150.5} 151.9 153-7 1.2 4.3 
Administrative support, including clerical 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.4 144.7 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 1.1 4.9 

Blue-collar workers 1353315 e382 137.1 138.3} 139.5} 140.6) 142.7) 144.1 145.6 1.0 44 

Service occupations 139.4; 140.0 141.3) 142.4) 143.1 144.8; 146.0) 147.1 148.5 1.0 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.... 137.2) 137.9) 139.0) 140.0) 141.2) 142.5) 144.9) 146.6) 148.0 1.0 4.8 
Manufacturing....... 138.2} 138.9} 139.9] 140.9} 142.1 143.6) 146.0) 147.5) 148.7 8 46 

Service-producing 139.6) 140.4) 140.9) 142.4) 144.0} 145.3) 147.1 148.4) 150.1 11 4.2 
Services............. 140.8} 141.7] 142.3) 143.2) 145.1 146.5} 148.0) 149.3} 151.2 ies) 4.2 

Health services 139.1 139.1 140.5} 141.4) 142.7} 144.3) 145.9} 147.5} 149.0 1.0 4.4 
Hospitals........... 139.4) 140.2} 141.3) 142.2) 143.4) 145.0) 146.3) 147.7) 149.5 1.2 4.3 
Educational services.. «J 140.2) 141.0] 141.3) 141.7) 144.6) 145.8) 146.5) 146.8] 149.7 2.0 3.5 
Public administration® 138.9) 139.9) 140.8) 141.5) 142.4) 144.4) 145.7) 146.1 146.9 4) 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing 139.0| 139.9] 140.5} 141.9) 143.4) 144.7; 146.6] 148.0] 149.6 1.1 4.3 
Private industry workers 139.0/ 139.8] 140.4) 142.0) 143.3] 144.6] 146.8} 148.5; 149.9 9 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations 138.8} 139.4 140.5} 141.9 143.2 144.5} 146.5} 148.2 149.8 its 46 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 141.1 142.0 142.4 144.1} 145.6) 146.9) 149.3) 151.1 152.6 1.0 48 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 141.3] 141.9] 143.0] 144.5} 146.0} 147.3} 149.4) 151.3) 152.9 led 47 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 141.6, 1426) 142.9) 144.1 145.2| 146.7) 148.4 150.7 152.2 1.0 48 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 141.9 141.8 143.7 145.8 147.7| 149.1 151.1 152.7 154.4 11 4.5 
SAlOS! OCCUPATONS 2 <iae. ras esecsvevsnccseseceecanensecsuerestoecesesower 140.4) 142.6) 139.6) 1426) 144.1 145.3) 148.9) 150.3) 151.2 6 49 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 140.6 141.4 142.6 143.7 145.0 146.2 149.0 150.6 152.3 141 5.0 
BIGG=CONAt WOIKENS Bence ccenetercet cece etre tars trcecrest veratsexscssas-s 135.2) 135.9} 136.9} 138.2) 139.4) 140.5} 142.6) 144.1 145.5 1.0 4.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... { 135.4 136.1 137.2} 138.4; 139.6} 140.6) 142.3) 144.1 145.8 1.2 44 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 135.7 136.8 137.3) 138.4 139.9 141.4 144.0 145.0 146.0 ah 4.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 130.7} 130.7 131.6) 133.6 134.4 135.2 137.5} 138.6} 139.9 9 41 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 138.5 139.2 141.0 142.3 143.2 144.4 146.4 148.1 149.4 2 4.3 
Service OCCUPATIONS.........-.essessstecsessstecsteseeesseseneeneeeee| — 137.3/ 138.0] 139.5} 140.6] 141.0) 142.6) 143.9) 145.4) 146.6 8 4.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®.............. 138.0) 139.0) 139.3) 140.8] 141.9) 143.1] 145.3] 146.9) 148.4 1.0 4.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 137.1 137.8; 138.9) 139.9) 141.1 142.5| 144.8) 146.6) 147.9 9 48 
Excluding sales occupations.... 136.5) 137.2 138.3} 139.3) 140.5) 141.8) 144.2 145.9} 147.2 9 48 
White-collar occupations.......... 139.7; 140.2} 141.7} 142.7; 143.9) 145.5} 148.1 150.1 151.3 8 5.1 
Excluding sales occupations. 138.3} 138.8| 140.4, 141.3; 142.5} 143.9! 146.5} 148.4) 149.6 8 5.0 
Blue-collar occupations..... 135.5) 136.3] 137-1 138.3} 139.4| 140.7} 142.8) 144.4) 145.8 1.0 46 
Construction... 133.4 134.3) 135.6) 136.9) 137.9) 138.7); 140.8) 143.2) 145.1 1.3 5.2 
Manuf actuirinGeececseetesesesscotcesevensceccce soi eanuaeeseanenceae ses 138.2} 138.9] 139.9} 140.9) 142.1 143.6] 146.0} 147.5) 148.7 8 46 
White-collar occupations............ 140.1 140.5] 141.8; 143.0] 144.3! 145.8) 148.2) 150.2) 151.4 8 4.9 
Excluding sales occupations... 138.3} 138.7) 140.1 141.3} 142.5) 143.8} 146.2; 148.2) 149.3 df 48 
Blue-collar occupations 136.8} 137.7| 138.5} 139.4) 140.5) 142.1 144.4) 145.6) 146.7 8 44 
Durables.........-.- 138.5} 139.2} 139.9} 141.0) 1423) 144.0) 146.5) 1483) 149.4 ah 5.0 
Nondurables...... 137.6 138.2 139.6 140.4 141.5 142.8 144.9 146.0 147.5 1.0 4.2 
Service-producing.......-.-.--++ | 139.6] 140.5} 140.9) 142.8) 144.1 145.3) 147.4) 149.1 150.6 1.0 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 140.0 140.6) 141.7) 143.3) 144.6) 145.9) 147.7) 149.4; 151.1 1.1 4.5 
White-collar occupations... 141.2) 142.2] 142.3) 144.3) 145.8) 147.0} 149.3) 151.0) 152.6 11 47 
Excluding sales occupations. 142.2) 142.8) 143.8) 145.5) 147.0) 148.3) 150.3) 152.1 153.9 WZ 47 
Blue-collar occupations. 134.3 134.8 136.2 137.8 139.1 139.8 141.8 143.1 144.5 1.0 3.9 
Service occupations...... 137.0/ 137.8) 139.3) 140.5) 140.8) 142.4) 143.6) 145.1 146.3 8 3.9 
Transportation and public utilities 138.5 139.3 139.7; 140.9) 141.8) 142.3) 143.9) 145.7 147.4 1 3.9 
Transportation 136.7; 137.3) 136.8) 138.1 138.7; 139.5) 140.4) 141.8) 1428 a 3.0 
Public utilities... 140.7} 141.9] 143.4) 144.6) 145.7; 146.1 148.6; 150.9} 153.5 ile 5.4 
Communications 140.5) 141.7) 143.3) 144.9) 146.1 146.0) 148.4; 150.9) 153.9 2.0 5.3 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 141.0 142.1 143.4) 144.2 145.1 146.1 148.9 151.0 152.9 net 5.4 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 137.6] 138.2} 138.9) 141.1 142.2} 143.5). 145.6) 147.3) 148.3 PFA 43 
Excluding sales occupations... 138.1 138.8| 139.9) 141.9) 142.8) 144.3 146.4) 148.1 149.6 1.0} 4.8 
Wholesale trade 140.8; 142.8) 142.7} 1446) 146.3) 148.5) 150.0} 151.8) 152.1 2 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 140.0} 141.2} 142.4) 144.0; 145.8) 147.4; 149.6) 151.1 152-0 11 4.7 
Retail trade 135.9} 135.6) 136.8! 139.1 140.0! 140.7) 143.2} 1448) 146.2 1.0) 4.4 
General merchandise stores... 133.2| 134.0! 135.0} 135.6} 137.2} 138.3} 139.7} 141.0; 142.2 9 3.6 
FOOO SUOFGS sant ccasnxcsornvasscueseesevasnecancnssdsecxane 133.7 132.7 134.3 135.7 137.0} 138.1 140.1) 142.5} 143.4| | 47 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100} 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
1 i “= 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
j Sept. 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. .........cccescecrseeeeeey 141.0| 142.5} 141.5} 145.8 147.6 148.3} 152.0 153.1 155.2 1.4 5.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............:c:sceseeeeeereeetees 143.2 143.3] 145.6] 148.8) 151.0} 151.6] 154.2) 155.5) 157.4 1.2 4.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 148.4! 146.7| 148.8) 155.4) 159.3} 159.8; 162.7; 164.2) 165.8 1.0 41 
WPSUTANG cc seesececeeentrncuneceseceleoaseeah oavinncsevesterrstecasteanceesti 141.9] 141.7] 141.7 144.0 144.5| 145.8 149.9} 151.3) 154.8 2.3 Th 
Services 141.8 142.7 143.5 144.6 146.1 147.6 149.4 151.2 152.9 14 4.7 
BUSINESS: SOIVIGCSececceceeyecccsee-ceseetasnssevecctsesnareeonusrervned 143.5} 145.9) 147.5) 148.7) 150.7) 151.9) 154.2) 156.3) 157.5 8 45 
HIGSISOTVICOS =ccsceeeretacccasececeeatavsoxercetenvectenccvrervescnever® 139.0} 139.0! 140.5) 141.4) 142.6) 144.2) 145.8) 147.5) 149.0 1.0 45 
OSpital Siz trvaxnnanceseessenctuersancasecrsrriececcetes paeeewes caress 139.1 139.9} 141.2} 142.1 143.0; 144.6) 145.8) 147.5) 149.2 1.2 4.3 
Educational services... 147.0| 147.7| 148.3) 148.7; 152.2} 153.0} 154.0) 154.9} 158.8 2:5 4.3 
Colleges And UNIVETSITICS..............ccceseeeeseeeeeseeeeseeeeeees 147.8] 148.5} 149.2] 149.6) 152.6] 153.3) 154.6) 155.5) 158.6 2.0 3.9 
INQIIMANUFACTUTIIG caccyerecoxsecsseeseaartesbastaceccenecccevacesnensivae 138.9 139.7 140.3 142.0 143.4 144.5 146.7 148.4 150.0 11 46 
WY DIRE <CONAT WOKEN Sic-vcxscsoxcearsecevescercire wescnnen ettrernnasncnss 141.1 142.0} 142.3) 144.1 145.6| 146.9) 149.2} 151.0) 152.6 acd 4.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............ccceceresseteseeeeees 142.0) 142.7) 143.7) 145.3) 146.8) 148.1 150.2} 152.0) 153.8 1.2 4.8 
BRie=Collar OCCUPANONS eecccccrvavecnsccssoreversonaierdesusssuteavont 133.4] 134.0 135.2 136.8 138.0 138.7 140.6 142.3 143.9) 1.1 43 
SEMICEOCCUPANIONS wee wass sre wiseerrnoenrmarianremvnsenecs|| | pL CO. 137.7 139.2 140.4 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.1) 146.3 8 4.0 
State and local government WOFrKEIS............-sescesceseeeeeeneees 139.0| 139.8) 140.5) 141.0; 143.1 144.6] 145.5) 145.9) 147.8) 1.3 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
WHite=CONAr, WORK ONS 5.55 vosssa00 spc ccancnencsscancrasnasavercescterendesivens 138.4 139.3} 139.8) 140.2) 142.6; 144.0} 144.9) 145.3) 147.3 1.4 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical...... 137.7 138.5 138.8; 139.3 142.0 143.2 144.1 144.5 146.6) 1.5 3.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 140.4 141.6 142.6 142.8 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 1.4 3.3 
Administrative support, including clerical... rent Male9:5 140.3 141.4 141.3 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3) 1.2 3.7 
BIN@=COllar WOrKOrs sx 2 sacctec ceca. soviet secnsscedecesveretasteceniecrereacec 136.8] 137.8] 138.8] 139.5] 140.9] 142.5} 143.7} 144.2; 145.9) 1.2 3.5 
Workers, by industry division: | 
WEINICOS ysavanuss cotrocsare an saeonensesamnecentse fucod-avsbaceweacvenyedersatoread 139.0 139.7 140.0 140.5 143.2 144.5 145.2 145.5 148.0) i? 3.4 
Services excluding SChOOIS”.........-:.:sssssssscsssesseseeeeeee 138.7) 138.8) 139.6) 140.3) 142.6) 143.8 145.2) 145.8) 147.6 1.2 3.5 
TIGAMSENVIGES, fe vecrisescsesvccortcersecxsarssnttisitvarsracastaatrronvie 140.3) 140.7) 141.2} 142.0) 144.2) 145.8) 147.3) 147.9) 150.0) 1.4| 4.0 
PAGS PEAS icf yocenksscescoevectnecveececeeswsecccctea tvecnecerstveretcensl 140.7} 141.2} 141.7} 142.7) 144.8) 146.3) 147.9) 148.4) 150.7) 1.5} 44 
Educational services... a | 138.8} 139.6) 139.9] ~ 140.3) 143.1 144.4) 145.0; 145.2 147.9 1.9 3.4 
SONGOISi.coesceoes nee cte tavern ots aK 139.9; 140.2} 140.6) 143.5} 144.7) 145.3] 145.5] 148.2 1.9 3.3 
Elementary and secondary. 138.8; 139.3) 139.6] 140.0) 142.9) 144.1 144.5] 144.7| 147.3} 1.8 3.1 
Colleges and universities. «| 140.4) 141.5) 1414.7) 142.1 144.8) 146.5) 147.4) 147.6) 150.5) 2.0 3.9 
Public administration® | 188.9] 139.9] 140.8) 141.5) 142.4) 144.4) 145.7) 146.1 146.9} BS) 3.2 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. “ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
* Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and —_ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


RR RR NR 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 

] 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended | ended 
Sept. 2000 
Boose =) ia 
Civilian Workers oo. ccccccsscsseccccccsccsssssssceccscsssssssssssseeeceeseee 136.8 137.7) 138.4) 139.8) 141.3) 142.5} 144.0! 145.4] 147.0 ayer} 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White=collarm workers .c..caswccttars startoracstteoecccancteseeaesacenssaretes 138.8 139.7 140.1 141.6 143.3 144.6 146.2 147.6 149.2 Ue 4.1 
Professional specialty and technical 138.5 139.4 140.1 141.0 142.6 144.0 144.9 146.4 148.3 TRS} 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 140.5 140.3 141.6 143.8 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.9 151.6 11 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical.............:...4 137.5 138.6 140.0 140.9 142.3 143.5 145.5 146.9 148.5 1.1 4.4 

Blue-Collar workers: 2: sccg.xcersvse-ssccceretstestvesstesassvasaeareesssetsed 132.6)" 133.3) 134.5) 135.8) 137.0) 137.9) 139.2} 140.6} 142.0 1.0 3.6 

MDOT VICS I OECUDRLONS sax.cceve oestrus seestnxneeseesccssaetbeaseanatesac stoned 136.1 137.0 138.3 139.4 140.1 141.7 143.0 144.0 145.7 ee 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

OOKES NOGUICHING Saas Fase te tecnccpsr ae nee oteck cn tn axteeeera cinecentete 134.4 135.2 136.3 137.4 138.6 139.7 141.3 143.0 144.3 9 4.1 

Manufacturing 136.0 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 9 3.9 
137.8 138.7 139.2 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.0 146.3 148.0 hee 4.0 

139.6 140.5 141.5 142.3 144.1 145.5 146.6 147.9 149.9 1.4 4.0 

137.6 137.6 138.8 139.7 140.9 142.5 143.8 145.3 146.7 1.0 44 

Hospitals 136.4 137.1 138.1 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 143.8 145.6 1.3 3.9 
Educational services 139.1 140.0 140.2) 140.6) 143.7 144.7) 145.3} 145.6! 148.9 2.3 3.6 
PUDICAdminIStrationmeeentee een neater et 134.8 135.9 136.9 137.8 139.5 141.5 142.5 142.9 144.6 12 37 
PCOFITNGATVENS ACR UAN BING 0 - evces cases wre eee cae retav cine acane ea auiccvnnednnavey 137.0 137.8 138.4 139.9 141.5 142.6 144.2 145.5 147.2 1.2 4.0 
Private industry workers 136.6) 137.4 138.1] 139.7] 141.0] 142.2) 143.9] 145.4] 1468 1.0 44 
Excluding sales occupations... 136.3 136.9 138.2 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.5 145.1 146.5 1.0 4.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White=collar WOrk@rsictiececn:teraceeensceeeeseunnressraecstrencss 139.0] 139.9; 140.3] 142.1] 143.5] 144.8] 146.6] 148.3] 149.7 9 4.3 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS..........ccccosseneecsessesenencenonsee 139.1 139.7| 141.0 142.5; 143.9] 146.2 146.7 148.5 149.9 9 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations... 138.7} 139.7) 140.7; 141.8) 142.6) 144.1 145.1 147.3} 148.6 9 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 140.9} 140.5) 141.9) 144.3) 146.4 147.6) 149.2} 150.7 152.3 il 4.0 
SAlOSTOCCUBANONS cree ara eecene sence canresesescrevecracseeassenanmecsnn 138.8 141.3 137.3 140.5 142.1 143.3 146.7 147.9 149.0 a 4.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 137.9] 138.9 140.4) 141.4 142.7; 143.8) 146.0 147.5] 149.1 1 45 
Blue-collar workers 132.4 S32 134.3 135.6 136.8 137.7 139.1 140.5 141.9 1.0 3:7 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.. 132.3 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 137.5 138.9 140.6 142.0 1.0 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.7 138.3 139.5 140.7 141.6 142.9 2 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations.. ee 2766 127.8 129.1 131.0 131.9 1227) 134.1 SOL 136.5 1.0 3.5) 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 135.1 135.8} 137.3} 138.3} 139.4, 140.4; 141.8) 143.6 145.0 1.0 4.0 
SEV ECE OCC UDR OINS sow eras oe vet enennnaxaenneennothessecenay mavens 134.4 135.3] 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.0 142.5 143.5 “7 4.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations”... 135.2| 136.4/ 136.8) 138.2} 139.3] 140.4) 142.1] 143.7} 145.0 xe) 44 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOS-TOCUICNAS cr cextee scecepurceccrssceceacwen ss a cecneaccstenmeehnee 134.3 135.2 136.3 137.3 138.5 139.7 141.3 143.0 144.3 9 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 133.6 134.4 1:35:5 136.6 137.8 138.9 140.5 142.4 143.4 9 4A 
White-collar occupations. 137.4 138.2 1394 140.5 141.7 143.0 145.0 146.8 147.9 ef} 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 135.7) 136.4 137.8 138.8 140.1 141.3 143.2 144.9 146.0 8 4.2 
Blue-collar occupations 132.3 133.3 134.3 135.4 136.6 137.6 139.0 140.5 142.0 al 4.0 
Construction 128.5 129.3 130.7 131.9 133.0 133.6 136.0 138.0 139.4 1.0 4.8 
Manufacturing..... 136.0 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 9 3.9 
White-collar occupations 138.3 139.0 140.1 141.4) 142.7} 144.0) 145.8) 147.7 148.7 as 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations..... 136.3 137.1 138.3 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.7 145.6 146.6 ah 41 
Blue-collar occupations 134.3} 135.3] 136.3) 137.2} 138.4| 139.7/ 140.8; 142.0} 143.4 1.0 3.6 
DtarablOS taccrerancessensceveseesers se 135.9 136.9 137.9 139.1 140.4 141.8 143.0 144.7 146.1 1.0 41 
INONGUADIOS ives nce -ececeea¥op exis oronteanssstankenaeecenapandwasencnts ene=r 136.0 136.8 138.0 138.7 139.7 140.9 142.7 143.9 145.0 8 3.8 
Service-producing 137.6] 138.4) 138.9) 140.8) 142.1 143.3) 145.0) 146.5) 147.9 1.0 41 
Excluding sales occupations 137.9 138.5 139.8 141.4 142.6 143.8 145.3 146.9 148.3 1.0 4.0 
White-collar occupations 139.2 140.1 140.3 142.3 143.8 145.0 146.9 148.5 150.0 1.0 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations 140.2 140.7 142.0 143.7 145.1 146.4 147.8 149.6 151.2 Wal 4.2 
Blue-collar occupations. 132.4] 132.9} 134.4, 135.9} 137.0} 137.8) 139.1 140.3) 141.6 9 3.4 
Service occupations 134.2 135.2 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.1 142.5 143.5 We 4.0 
Transportation and public utilities..... 134.3) 135.1 135.4 136.8) 137.5} 137.9] 138.5} 140.0} 141.3 9 2.8 
Transportation 132.4 132.9 132.3 133.7 134.4 134.9 134.9 136.2 137.4 3 22 
Public utilities 136.5 137.8 139.2 140.6 141.5 141.8 143.2 144.9 146.4 1.0 3.5 
Communications... 136.7 138.0 139.4 141.1 141.9 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.7 1.2 3.4 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 136.3 137.4 138.9 140.0 140.9 141.3 143.0 144.7 145.9 8 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade......-...:.eeeee 136.6] 137.0} 137.7} 139.6) 140.7} 142.0) 143.8) 145.5) 146.4 6 4] 
Excluding sales occupations........... 137.6 138.2 139.5 141.1 141.8 143.3 145.2 146.8 148.2 1.0 4.5 
Wholesale trade........:ccccreee 139.3 141.3 140.7 142.3 144.3 146.5 147.4 149.4 149.6 ai 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 139.6] 140.8) 141.9] 143.0] 144.8] 146.4} 147.9) 149.7) 151.3 11 4.5 
Retail trade... .ccccssenseree- 135.2 134.8 136.2 138.3 138.9 139.6 142.1 143.5 144.8 RS) 4.2 
General merchandise stores.. 132.2} 133.0) 133.7) 134.3} 135.6] 136.7} 137.8) 138.5) 139.7 9 3.0 
Food stores 131.7) 130.5) 131.8} 132.8} 133.9] 134.9 136.7; 139.5} 140.2 5 4.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
a ge 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
: Sept. 2000 
+ — i + i <== 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........cccceeseeeeeeny 138.1 139.8 137.2 142.4 144.5 145.2 148.7 149.5 151.7 1.5 5.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........cscsserseseeeeereeereene 139.7 139.6 141.0 144.8 147.5 148.0 150.2 151.5 153.3 1.2 3.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 147.0] 144.4 146.1) °154.5| 159.2] 159.6} 162.0/ 163.3) 165.0 1.0 3.6 
[SUKANCe errs rest tenneacaeataueettoucsnesceenreesnraerarerkenetdon yar 138.7; 138.5] 137.4) 139.8] 140.2} 141.5} 145.5) 146.6) 150.7 2.8 7.5 
Services............ 140.0] 140.8] 142.2} 143.2} 144.5! 146.0) 147.4) 149.1 150.6 1.0 4.2 
Business services.. 141.8) 144.1 145.4] 146.3] 148.5) 149.8) 152.0) 154.1 155.3 8 4.6 
FIGANASOMVICES iia carvcenxauvecestrinnecerespaysretecvenriapcereraenev decd 137.5| 137.4) 138.7) 139.6] 140.6] 142.2) 143.5) 145.3) 146.6 9 4.3 
Hospital Sis satscscsuscvevoxcscstsrssssev-dccnreeneeseccissccsskecetseseadsent 135.8} 136.5) 137.6) 138.3] 139.3] 140.9) 141.8; 143.3) 144.9 11 4.0 
Educational services 142.8] 143.5} 143.9] 144.2} 147.5] 148.2) 148.9) 149.6) 153.4 25 4.0 
Colleges and UNIVErSItieS............csccsceseecesecseeseeeeseesenes 142.8) 143.6) 144.1 144.4 147.2 147.9} 148.9) 149.4) 152.5 2.1 3.6 
NOIMTANNACUNING ic cccesiseccntass sanessvonnasnsansseeitersavaneacsessicen 136.5 137.4 137.9 139.7 141.0 142.1 143.9 145.5 146.9 1.0 4.2 
White-collar WOrkeTrs.......csssscsesessesssseseenseeersseeesteesenses 138.9} 139.8} 140.1 142.0| 143.5| 144.7; 146.5) 148.2) 149.6 9 4.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........::cesceeceseeeeeeeeeeeees 139.8) 140.3 141.6 143.2 144.6 145.9 147.4, 149.1 150.7 re 4.2 
Blue-Collar OCCUPAtiOns << oy.sqcieceeseceenseccenssececsuesresereronsved 130.5} 131.1 132.4] 134.0} 135.1 135.8] 137.4) 138.9) 140.3 1.0 3.8 
SEMViCE OCCUPATIONS 22 2c secs eeeerceccnscxccosedeesasestnnweacetacens 134.1 135.1 136.5} 137.7} 137.9] 139.5) 140.9) 142.4) 143.4 Fi 4.0 
State and local government WOFKEIS.........022-2eeceeeeeeeeeeee 137.6] 138.5 139.0 139.6 142.2 143.5 144.3 144.7 147.2 1.7 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
Wh ite=Collal WOrKOISyisscsisncces sascacsissesatsvsversaceuiteossscescecsseveed 137.6] 138.5 138.9 139.3 142.1 143.4; 144.1 144.5 147.1 1.8 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical..... 137.9 138.7 138.9 139.4 142.5 143.6; 144.3 144.7, 147.4 19 3.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 138.0 139.3 140.1 140.5 142.7 144.3 144.9 145.1 147.3 15 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 135.4, 136.5} 137.4; 137.5} 139.6} 141.7} 142.4; 143.0) 145.0 1.4 3.9 
Bitte-collar WOrKGIS ses recccsac-vacsusercaxtereecusrevvoesceteaeadesebanssedl 135.1 136.0) 136.9] 137.6 139.4) 140.7; 141.5) 142.1 143.9 1.3 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
SSE IMCOS sara recta cesicne sis sesanteasciakas encdiaes iatresnerestnssouatssvavassoaiever 138.4; 139.2} 139.5} 189.9} 142.9} 144.0} 144.6) 144.9) 147.9 ZA 3.5 
Services excluding SChOOIS®.......:.e:sessssnsnsenste 137.8] 138.2) 139.0] 139.6) 142.1] 143.2| 144.3) 144.8) 146.7 13 3.2 
ISAT AISCIVICES ccreecasrecanerastene teesareesctvarcunarvonreacerereconpess 138.7; 139.2) 139.7} 140.4) 142.8) 144.2) 145.3) 145.7) 147.7) 1.4 3.4 
HOSP Ita S :2orsce<scvescxvsncussacoatrtrvcorercder snosrt oesasessvouentssveves 138.6] 139.1 139.7| 140.6] 142.8) 144.1 145.3) 145.6) 147.7 1.4 3.4 
Educational'Services. 2-55. i9z-ssccenctectasse<teseaetaavhevsveesente J 138.4) 139.3) 139.5} 139.8} 142.9) 144.0) 144.5} 144.8) 148.0 2.2 3.6 
SCHOO Sr canctrssy axvavecurs cnceacts ovonverestursaretecussunystsrneeneversat 138.5] 139.5) 139.6} 140.0) 143.1 144.2} 144.7) 1449) 148.1 22 3.5 
Elementary and secondary 138.7} 139.3} 139.5} 139.9) 143.1 144.1 144.5} 1446) 147.9 2.3 3.4 
Colleges and universities... 137.7| 139.6} 139.6} 139.8) 142.6) 144.4) 1449) 145.6) 1483 1.9 4.0 
Public administration 134.8) 135.9) 136.9] 137.8] 139.5) 141.5| 142.5) 142.9) 144.6 1.2 3.7 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


Series 


PHIVAtS INCU STFY WOLK G08 cece cssintccrcecacixcaventsannexcenehushnarsaintiaty 


Workers, by occupational group: 


WHNE=CONAI WOPKORS arcceriscactcu ccs ntesstrttnreunaiorstioartastl 
BIE COLEC WOPKGISirasarccispxvetdensi axe scvsussearciesraviaseacatrantrcicertees 


Workers, by industry division: 

GOGdS-HrOdUuGINg sisicicaartreasad wnrasiststecninveersecardtea ent 
Service-producing He 
MA&RUfACtUAI Gs scaisvecvaivssrccicigtavevtanyiceattastibbicciessredeteversvosel 
NGIuMAUTACHOTIN Gs scdinuesvenssxuaesatensnins is ircexacsceatenteisveii act lait) 


1998 
Sept. | Dec. 

ee 

144.5) 145.2 
146.6} 147.4 
141.0] 141.6 
143.0] 143.2 
144.9| 145.7 
142.6] 142.7 
145.0| 145.8 
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7 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 2000 

eS) el iL it 

145.8} 147.3) 148.6] 150.2} 153.8] 155.7 15755| 12) 6.0 
147.9} 149.4) 151.0) 152.5) 156.3) 158.5} 160.4 1.2 6.2 
142.2} 143.6] 144.8) 146.2} 150.0! 151.6] 153.1 1.0 Sf 
144.3) 145.2) 146.3) 148.2) 152.3) 154.2} 155.7 1.0 6.4 
146.1; 147.9) 149.4] 150.7) 154.0} 156.0} 157.9 1.2 57 
143.6) 144.5) 145.7| 147.8) 152.3] 153.9] 154.9 6 6.3 
146.3} 148.0) 149.4; 150.7; 154.0] 156.1] 158.1 1.3 5.8 


24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a SS Ss 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 2000 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Wynn easeceseecoansice etcrccaseeve veces peescecessucteacsen coer 136.8 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 lee 4.2 
Goods-producing..............006 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 1.4 5.5 
Service-producing 138.0 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4 142.5 143.9 145.2 9 3.0 
Manufacturing.............:cccccsceseee 136.0 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 145.4; 147.1 tee 5.8 
Nonmanufacturing 136.9 137.4; 138.1 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 143.4 145.0 11 3.3 

INGTON Srvcrscesvocsterteevsosrons eon we tec eau state cartueetiesopsseees tat 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 1.0 4.7 
IGOOUS- producing iercccrccecetcccsecceccervecrseceteoceersessarte reciacsscmeene 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 147.2 148.4 8 4.7 
Senvice-producing:; ss. cvreeceseessesttecsoesceceolonrecassnnera eaneerd 139.7 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4) 145.7 148.0 149.6 151.2 11 47 
Manufacturing serercssscccssssecencetreuscrecvacesseverarenegeesonvav ccrevsusesere 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 i 4.3 
Nonmanufacturing; <.2,;.<.zcsccssssseserscevesseesse codeteessacsnesosscaevsonte 139.1 140.0 140.6 142.4 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 ed 4.8 

Workers, by region’ 
138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 iis 4.3 
137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 6 41 
140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3) 148.9 150.7 152.2 1.0 5.0 
138.5 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7; 147.0 148.8 150.8 1.3 5i2 
Workers, by area size’ | 
Metropolitan areas... 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3; 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 1.0 4.7 
OMOr ACAS se ceocvecazsavoteesettus-crepsrcccercomaervasvaevasnacd sive cetsasansavaced 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 7 4.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

CMON NSS: feiss scctan cacavensecresideudevnvarcnustvevsdctaavavenrsnstcrescidetucasecanasnea 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 i HL) 3.2 
GOOdS-PlOGUCING. cecscccsacvssec-s-nspennconsesscetnasanessueavanscanscosrecrcass 131.0 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 1.3 3.9 
SOMVICCOLOGUCHNG s2cr.qc-curresdrenseneasoacntacenceatcestersccaxasaveccateesrre 134.1 134.8 135.4 135.8 136.8 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 9 2.4 
MANUFACTURE oecovactecsccedaes tee waieartconcce sureecsnrensttevacdeacenseetenol 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 bes 41 
INOMIMAMUFACTUNING x sosssrxccunesetccdsitantsaeernceetiveretucnsvatencesmnencen 132.4 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 1.0 2.7 

ENON PLT NEON. Se pag oe presente ea tncacecoien arenes antpeasencuTs pooldicarsusecsihpanscunsaKs 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 1.0 4.3 
GOOGSAWOGUCHIQ ss ccazssp tersarkaasureeanoatancxxtse suena ns sams cedex aero 435.7 136.5 137.8 138.8 140.0 141.1 142.9 144.7 145.8 8 4A 
SOMVIGEDIOGUGINGs: cerccea.cesactecsvescrectrvedteocenrecwctrantaacresed-besces 137.9 138.8 139.3 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 148.7 1.0 4.3 
WET AGUITIIUG.: .ocsncnsserncoaceseseuuseexabusnsdenructssastencvusnnesneufsiensned 1S7;S 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 8 3.9 
Nonmanufactunin ye ccecsccrnccssccurcontesoncncyaestensasearanmnarantacdzecwet 137.1 138.0) 138.6) 140.5] 141.8) 143.0} 145.0} 146.6) 148.0 1.0 44 

Workers, by region’ 
135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 a] 3.9 
136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 oO 3.6 
137.5 138.0 138.9 141.0) 142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 1.0 4.4 
136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 1.3 49 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan! areas. .....cc.csccsscscarscsvsnusessnceseeetsarspanudescssesssssypeccs 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 1.0 4.2 
SUE OAS scons sos ceecn canna ce usecase anny en naees ware ea tase teen ene rad 134.7 136.0 137.1 138.4 139.8 140.2 142.2 143.7 144.7 a 3.5 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
SCOWSOf SURVOYA(I OOOIS) Mureesenseerssaneeca ati eatneessien 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
WithnMMOdiGaAli CAN Geer creretteretsccts atueente=rscheceses sme sieen 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
WItHIMORIRSUNANC Onsen ee an denies ths euresterteerenreenestccer 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan..............:cceeeeeeeeeeeen eres 17,936 17,676 WPE 16,190 19,567! 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paldilianchitinosedccscnucecr. earn teuceieeessccee ance snes 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 7” = 
Average minutes per day - 25 26 27 29 26 30 2g = a 
PaiglineStitimOvencercarsen. jensatascnscecerereiaencsniekaaese 1) 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 a _ 
Average minutes per day..............:cceceeseeeseeee ees = 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 = a 
Pala tuneraliiGavetioc., -aesccncessasyestesdcovar sa ccoserncces - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE..........2.:ceeee eee ee eee - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
[ee totl nal fo Fe \esce o-c delan ona oad nncoce soBanecon coset Bdee rear 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2} 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave... 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3} 3.1 3.3 35 
Rald VACA ONS seecscute coe eras cmeenecesemneeeeneeses teens 100 99 99 100 98 97 96} 97 96 95 
PRIdiSiCMICAV GS core. sas aoe eee veer eere seer 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.. = - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave... - - - - 16 18 26 53| — = 
WihpalG TantilV GAG xe ics ce sete pewwe eed deve eveseeee a a p! pa 2 i P| = 84 93 
| 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................::es0eee ov 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 ria 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: | 
Home Galth: CANO ve van cscns sraccenspetoep asp awenaienexesien sven - = 46 66 76 75 81| 86) 78| 85 
Extended care facilities... se 58 62 62 70 79} 80| 80) 82) 73 78 
PYSi@alhexacctequecas MR te cca ore ies ee = = 8 18 28) 28) 30) 42) 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee | 
contribution required for: | | 
SOM} COVERAGE. Fs veo ce acest sss etestesccacsesecameseccoer-sesauesonn 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 | 67 69 
Average monthly contribution...........2.....:.ceeeeee - i $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 | $31.55) $33.92 $39.14 
PAInllViCOVGraG@utsoo.6 22 ct tuenin ase cweawanipeenceec te 46 is 58 63 64 66} 69) 76 78 80 
PNETAGE MOMUMY COME QOUOIS sseacsnecesnucanenscea = = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10) $96.97 | $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...................006- 96 96 96 96 92 94 | 94| 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment | | 
VARICES ea ns ate 69 72 74 72 78 71 71\ 76| 77 74 
Survivor income benefits... a4 = - = 10 8 7| 6} 5} 7 6 
Retiree protection available es 64 64 59 49 42) 44| 41| 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability | 
MISE ACO US a ecascuravscoeret contstveeciveespecedae ceases cd 40 43 47 48 42 45 40! 44 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
RISUCANICRIDlanISzoseeconeees cet sector ex oo aaeoaateneoe, 54 51 51 49 46 43 45) 44 4 ¥ 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. Hi eS = _ a a _| 4 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59| 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: | | 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........ccceeeneeee $5 58 63 64 59 62| 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available..........::.cccseecrseeseeeeewed 98 97 97 98 98 97) 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal Garnings fOrMUl.......:+0vcsrcccnesseersessend 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63) 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans...........6008 - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
EEUU OONS a iicascon adusatveizatitegeaertsiaser cep intnnteonetccnen - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FISKIBIS DONOItS PANG: caacensseccenvecsprasarwesyessaeedes - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts * - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans = : ~ = o 5 7 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and __ fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only e 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


Small private establishments | State and local governments 


ltem 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 | 1990 1992 1994 
+ 
Scope of survey (in 000's) 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): | | 
With medical care... a5 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance..... F 20,778 21,990 21,955) 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan................cccccccceeeeeeeeee i 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans | 
Participants with: 
PaidituncnitimOscnvererts:.ccccesmetecceste eee cee | 8 9 - - 17 11 10 = 
Average minutes per day.............0.c0ccccsesseeeeeee 37) 37 -| - 34 36 34 = 
Paigiresttiine tn <0 nace etc oee peed shee ae 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day..............ccccc0ccceeeeeseeee 27 26 - -| 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral eave c tbs «2. csgvdcenna cs dawcucederacenoen 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per OCCUITENCE................eceeeeeeee 29 3.0} Sel 3.0 3, 3.7 3.7 3.7 
WBIO MONDAYS: Froses ore ve weet, wae cn versers ee, 84 82 82) 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’ .......c.ccccccccceeeseeseeecesees 9.5 9.2} 7.5} 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 nite) 
Paid personal leave A 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
AVOrage days DOr YOON wis... .csverccsnicecnsacoosens nee 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2h 29 2.9 3.0 
PAN VACQUONS o-oo fons sanarvaiseusuavacsececentasnarectat 88 88 88 86) / 72 67 67 66 
Bald SCM ba VC caeeeeee eee 47 53| 50 50 97 95 95 94 
UnpaidileaVvers. wccee me echoes nae see 17 18| -| - 57| 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave............cceceecessssesecceseeseees 8 7} = - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaidifamilyileaveseceer tense eee eee -| -| 47| 48 - - - 93 


Insurance plans | | 


Participants in medical care plans...........0....00...000 69 71) 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 


Home health care 79 80| - -| 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physicalloxam@es cent en eee a 26 28 =| - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: | 
Self coverage 42 47 62 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution.. $25.13 $36.51 | $40.97) $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage..............- ; 67 73 76| 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution...............:::c60cece $109.34 $150.54 | $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans................60cc0ee 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent ot participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
1 1 Z 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available........0.......cccceeeeeeeneee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 19 23 20 22 31 2 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans 6 26 26) 2 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans * ee 2 = us 29 ma = u a 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15| 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........:.cececeeee 54 50 = 47 g2 89 92 92 
Early retirement available.............2..cccccesceseeeeend 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..............2.cceeeeeseeeeees 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34| 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BRU INU S oats warns reasenc preston Cus as conv antctspync-esevouy Az, 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible DONCHES PLANS... <a srencnnsecsareeavnceranouevens vers 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °.............:0ceceeeeeeeeerees 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ..........2ccsceeeeeeeeecee ees 7 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously ® Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick. which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1999 2000 
Measure 


|; 1998 | 1999 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb. | Mar? Apr.’ | May? | June? | July 


Number of stoppages: 


Beginning in period...........:ccceeeeeeenees | 34 17 1 1 2 0 1 0 0 1 2 6 2 5 

In effect during period............ecee 34 21 6 3 5 2 2 1 1 2 4 G 4 8 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 387 73 edé 11.0 19.1}: 0 2.0 .0 .0 17.0 5:7 26.7 136.9 11.4 

In effect during period (in thousands). 387 80 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 5.0 3.0 3.0 20.0 25.7 29.7 141.3 150.8 14) 
Days idle: | 

Number (in thousands)..........::c0ee« 5,116 1,995| 266.4; 118.8) 176.2 67.1 63.6 63.0 60.0} 298.0! 327.6) 272.2) 3,095.3) 3,134.0] 2,80. 

Percent of estimated working time’... 02 01 01 (*) 01 () () () () 01 01| _.01 10 10 


" Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation : 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


P = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Sates Annual average | 1999 2000 
1999 2000 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | | ] 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
166.6 172.2 168.3 168.8 169.8 Whe 171.3 171.5 172.4 172.8 172.8 173.7 174.0 174.1 174.0 
499.0 515.8] 504.1| 505.8} 508.7) 512.8 513.2) 513.6] 516.5) 517.5) 517.6) 520.3) §21.2) 521.5) 521.1 
164.6 168.4 165.9 166.6 166.8 167.1 167.2 167.8 167.9 168.7 169.2 169.4 169.6 169.5 170.5 
164.1 167.8 165.4 166.1 166.3 166.5 166.6; 167.3 167.3 168.1 168.7 168.9 169.1 168.9 170.0 
Food at home 164.2 167.9 165.4 166.3 166.3 166.4 166.5 167.5 167.3 168.3 168.9 169.0 169.1 168.8 170.2 
Cereals and bakery products. 185.0 188.3} 185.9] 185.6} 186.0) 186.1 187.2} 188.6; 187.7; 189.6) 189.9) 188.6} 190.1 189.0} 190.7 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 147.9 154.5 149.8 150.2 loves 152.4 152.9 153.9 154.9 155.8 156.8 156.9 156.8 155.5 156.6 
Dairy and related products’... 159.6 160.7; 162.1) 160.4, 160.9) 159.1, 160.6) 159.6) 159.5) 160.5) 161.0/ 161.6] 161.9] 161.4) 161.5 
Fruits and vegetables 203.1 204.6 204.5 208.4 203.0 201.7 201.6 204.3 199.9 201.0 202.5 204.6 206.2 207.3 215.1 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 134.3 137.8 134.7 137.1 138.4 138.5 137.6 137.3 137.5 138.5 138.2 138.0 137.4 137.9 136.7 
153.5 155.6 153.3 154.3 154.4 155.1 154.0 155.4 156.2 156.6 156.9 156.7 155.8 156.0 156.3 
Sugar and sweets..... 152.3 154.0 152.3 154.8 154.4 154.6 152.4 153.7 154.0 154.1 154.6 154.6 153.9 153.0 153.5 
Fats and oils 148.3 147.4 145.1 147.0 145.6 145.9 144.8 147.0 146.6] 148.1 148.9 148.7 149.7 146.5 150.2 
Other foods..... 168.9 172.2 169.4 169.8 170.5 171.6 170.7 172.1) 173.4 173.5 173.7 173.4 172.0 173.3 Wee 
Other miscellaneous foods! 0.0... 104.9 107.5] 105.7} 104.3] 106.4] 107.0] 105.2) 106.4) 1084) 108.8] 109.5} 107.7} 106.8) 110.0} 108.9 
Food away from NOMeSte ae 165.1 169.0 166.8 167.2 167.6 167.9 168.1 168.3 168.6 169.1 169.5 170.0 170.3 170.4 170.8 
Other food away from home'* 105.2 109.0 106.9 107.5 107.9 107.9 108.0 108.1 108.1 108.7 109.3 110.0 110.5 111.0 111.1 
Alcoholic beverages... 169.7 174.7 171.8 172.4 173.0 173.5 173.6 173.8 174.4 175.2 175.6 175.5 175.9 176.4 176.5 
Housing. 163.9 169.6 164.8 166.0 167.1 167.8 167.9 168.1 169.6 170.6 170.9 171.4 171.7 171.6 171.9 
Shelter... anh 187.3 193.4 188.6 190.1 191.0 192.2 192.3 192.4 193.3 194.1 194.7 194.6 195.2 195.2 195.1 
Rent of primary reSidence............ssccseceeceeseeere 177.5 183.9] 180.3) 181.1) 181.5} 182.0] 182.3] 182.7! 183.2} 183.9] 184.6) 185.3) 186.1) 186.8) 187.6 
Lodging away from NoMe...........:...:00eeeeeeeee 112.3 WAS 105.8] 1197.3) 115.1 120.9} 119.4) 117.5} 120.5; 122.8; 123.0) 118.1 118.5) 113.9] 108.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 192.9]  198.7| 195.2] 196.2| 196.6) 196.9] 197.2) 197.6) 198.2) 198.6) 199.2) 199.9) 200.5) 201.2) 201.8 
Tenants’ and household insurance "2 101.3 103.7 102.2 102.4 102.4 102.6 103.1 103.8 103.9 104.2 104.0 104.2 104.2 104.5 104.7 
Fuels and utilities... 128.8 137.9 129.6 129.9 132.9 131.8 131.7 132.4 138.9 141.3 140.9 143.8 143.1 142.7 145.3 
113.5 122.8 114.1 114.3 117.6 116.3 116.1 116.8 124.0 126.5 125.9 129.1 128.3 AZT. 130.6 
91.4 129.7 106.3 114.4 147.2 130.1 123.7 121.6 120.9 120.8 120.8 133.7 137.6 140.3 144.9 
Gas (piped) and electricity...........0.... 120.9 128.0 120.3 119.8 120.6 120.7 121.0 122.0 130.2 133.0 132.4 134.8 133.6 132.7 135.6 
Household furnishings and operations.. 126.7 128.2 126.4 127.0 127.2 127.9 128.2 128.1 128.1 128.6 128.6 129.0 128.7 128.9 128.6 
Apparel 131.3 129.6 130.1 126.8 129.2 132:5 133.3 132.2 128.3 124.5 125.3 130.4 132.8 131.8 127.8 
Men's and boys’ apparel ik ileal 129.7 131.5 129.2 130.0 131.5 131.6 132.6 129.4 126.4 126.8 129.1 130.4 131.3 128.0 
Women's and girls' apparel...........0:cccceeeees 123.3 121.5 121.8 116.0 120.0 125.9 126.7 124.4 119.2 113.9 115.6 124.2 127.9 124.8 119.7 
infants' and toddlers' apparel! 129.0 130.6 133.0 133.3 133.1 133.9 132.3 13:7, 130.5 128.1 126.7 127.4 130.8 130.7 128.2 
Footwear...... 125.7 123.8 123.7 121.6 122.1 124.7 126.7 126.1 123.9 120.3 120.7 124.9 125.3 125.4 123.8 
Transportation... 144.4 153.3 148.3 148.3 149.7 153.4 152.9 153.1 155.7 155.0 153.2 154.7 154.4 155.2 154.4 
Private transportation..........cccccccceseeeceeeneeeetees 140.5 149.1 144.4 144.4 145.6 149.2 148.7 148.8 151.4 150.6 148.6 150.4 150.4 151.1 150.3 
New and used motor vehicles” 100.1 100.8] 101.1/ 100.8} 100.3} 100.4 100.8} 101.0} 100.8} 100.6} 100.4! 100.4] 100.8; 101.5} 102.1 
New vehicles 142.9 142.8 143.6 143.3 143.0 143.3 143.5) 143.3 142.9 142.5 141.9 141.4 141.6 142.7 143.6 
Used cars and trucks". 152.0] 155.8] 155.0] 153.9} 153.0] 153.0] 154.0) 155.4] 155.7) 155.3) 155.2! 156.2) 157.9} 159.3) 160.2 
Motor fuel..... 100.7 129.3 112.2 112.6 118.1 131.7 128.7 128.3 139.0 136.1 128.4 135.2 133.1 133.0 127.8 
Gasoline (all types).. 100.1 128.6 ATS 111.9 117.3 130.9 127.9 127.6 138.3 135.4 127.7 134.3 132.3 132.2 127.0 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment....... 100.5 101.5 100.8} 100.8} 100.9} 101.4; 101.0) 101.1 101.2} 101.5 101.5} 101.7} 101.7} 102.5) 103.1 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 171.9 177.3 173.8} 174.6} 175.2 175.7} 175.9 176.3} 176.8] 177.2 178.2| 178.7) 179.4] 179.9) 179.9 
Public transportation....ccc..ccccscsssseusssserseencnsnons 197.7 209.6) 201.2) 199.5) 204.2) 209.8] 209.2} 210.4) 2126] 213.7) 215.7) 213.0) 208.0) 209.1) 209.5 
Medical care 250.6 260.8} 254.2} 255.5) 257.0) 258.1) 258.8) 259.4) 260.5) 261.4) 262.6) 263.1) 263.7) 264.1) 2648 
Medical care commodities... 230.7 238.1 234.6 235.2 235.5 236.3 237.0 237.5 238.2 238.6 239.2 239.4 239.6 240.0 241.1 
Medical care services. 255.1 266.0 258.5 260.1 262.0 263.2 263.9 264.4 265.6 266.7 268.0 268.7 269.4 269.8 270.4 
Professional services........ 229.2 137.71 231.7) 233.1] 234.9) 236.1] 236.6] 237.1] 237.9] 238.3} 238.9] 239.3} 239.7/ 239.8) 240.3 
Hospital and related services... 299.5 317.3 306.3 308.4 310.5 311.5 312.7 313.5 315.6 318.1 321.3 322.5 323.6 324.7 325.3 
Recreation= Sd eee Oe AN ON 102.1 103.3 102.0 102.3 102.5 102.9 102.9 103.1 103.4 103.7 103.9 103.8 103.8 103.7 103.7 
Video and GIO: ee ey 100.7 101.0 100.1 100.5 100.8 100.9 100.3 101.3 101.5 101.3 101.6 101.5 101.0 100.9 100.7 
Education and communication”... 101.2 102.5 102.3 102.7 102.2 102.0 101.8 101.8 101.5 102.0 102.8 102.9 103.6 103.2 103.6 
EdUCatlonceemee teen 107.0) 1125] 109.3] 110.2} 110.6] 110.6) 110.7) 110.9) 111.5) 111.8) 113.0} 114.9} 115.3) 115.4) 115.5 
Educational books and supplies... 261.7 279.9 256.0 273.9 278.3 276.9 276.7 276.8 2775 278.1 280.2 284.8 285.2 284.8; 285.4 
Tuition, other school tees, and child care 308.4 324.0 316.3 317.3 318.0 318.3 318.7 319.2 320.9 321.7 325.4 330.8 332.1 332.5 332.7 
Communteation’ 9 96.0 93.6 95.9 96.0 94.7 94.3 93.8 93.7 92.6 93.3 93.7 92.1 93.1 92.3 93.0 
Information and information processing" OX 95.5 92.8 95.4 95.5 94.1 93.6 93.1 93.0 91.8 92.5 93.0 91.3 92.3 91.5 92.2 
Telephone SarVICOS Ce ee J 100.1 98.5}; 100.7; 100.9 99.4 98.9 98.6 98.5 97.2 98.2 98.9 97.0 98.3 97.5 98.4 

Information and information processing | 
other than telephone services’ Behe ae 30.5 25.9 28.2 28.0 27.6 PT hers 26.7 26.6 26.0 25.7 25.2 25.0 24.7 24.2 23.8 

Personal computers and peripheral | 

equipment"? 53.5 44.1 47.2 46.4 45.1 44.2 42.7 42.4 41.2 40.3 39.5 38.9 38.3 37.3 36.5 
Other goods and services... See 258.3 271.1 263.0| 264.7 266.7 268.0 271.9 270.2 269.6) 272.2 271.6 274.7| 273.0 276.2 274.0 
Tobacco and smoking Products... 355.8 394.9 369.1 375.1 383.0 387.3 404.4 393.5 388.5 400.7 394.1 408.0 396.7 411.0 396.6 
Personal care! AN, ype I eer ORn Re OD 161.1 165.6 162.9 163.4 163.8 164.3 164.8 165.1 165.4 165.7 166.2; 166.6 167.0) beh! 167.8 
Personal care products’ .eceessseesssseee 151.8| 153.7| 152.5] 152.8] 152.6] 153.5} 153.4) 153.0] 153.6) 153.7] 154.3) 154.3) 153.4) 153.9) 155.5 
Personal care services’ Se Ae ee ee | 171.4 178.1 174.3 174.9 175.6 176.2 176.2 177.3 177.9 178.2 179.3 179.9 180.3 180.6 181.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price 


Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 1999 2000 
ad 1999 | 2000 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Miscellaneous personal services... | 243.0 252.3 246.6) 247.6| 248.9 249.4 250.9 251 7 252.0 252.9 253.6 254.0 255.1 255.7 255.7 
Commodity and service group: 'e 
Commodities. 144.4 149.2 146.1 146.2 147.4 149.2 149.3 149.2 149.7 149.3 148.6 150.3 150.4 150.6 150.0 
Food and beverages.... 164.6 168.4 165.9 166.6 166.8 167.1 167.2 167.8 167.9 169.4 169.2 169.4 169.6 169.5 170.5 
Commodities less food and beverages....... 132.5 137.7 134.4 134.0 135.7 138.4 138.4 138.0 138.6 137.7 136.4 138.8 138.9 139.3 137.8 
Nondurables less food and beverages... 137.5 147.4 140.9 140.5 143.9 148.5 148.5 147.6 149.1 147.5 145.6 149.9 149.9 150.2 147.2 
Apparel 131.3 129.6 130.1 126.8 129.2 1132-5 133.3 132.2 128.3 124.5 125.3 130.4 132.8 131.8 127.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
ANG: APPA rsrocceeesanes-cescuncyneaecceennetea cea 146.0 162.5 152.1 153.1 157.2 162.7 162.3 161.5 165.8 165.4 162.0 165.9 164.7 165.7 163.1 
DUPADIOS srennooccscesays sore srotns seuancsexantesceVatasouasey 126.0 125.4 125.9 125.7 125.3 125.6 125.6 125.8 125.4 125.2 124.7 124.8 125.0 125.5 125.9 
SOnviGOShewmeaitirauibiivcseee scan msersranel 188.8 195.3 190.5} 191.6] 192.4 193.3] 193.5! 193.8] 195.3] 196.3! 197.0) 197.2) 197.6] 197.6] 198.0 
Rent of shelter® 195.0 201.3 196.3 198.0 198.9| 200.1 200.2 200.3 201.2 202.1 202.7 202.6 203.3 200.2 203.1 
Transporatation services... 190.7 196.1 192.8 193.0 193.7 195.0 195.2 195.7 196.1 196.5 197.4 197.2 197.0 198.0 198.3 
OAISONVIGOSsrascecuctussarhctccticeeetoer eee 223.1 229.9| 226.5) 227.4 227.4] 227.8} 228.0] 228.4] 228.7| 229.9) 231.3) 231.5) 232.6) 232.4) 233.0 
Special indexes: 
All items less food...... 167.0 173.0 168.8 169.3 170.5 172.0 172.2 172.2 173.3 173.6) 173.5 174.6 174.9 175.0 174.7 
All items less shelter... 160.2 165.7 162.1 162.3 163.3 164.8 164.9 165.1 166.0 166.2 166.0 167.4 167.5 167.7 167.5 
All items less medical care... 162.0 167.3 163.6 164.1 165.0 166.4 166.5 166.6 167.6 167.9 167.9 168.8 169.1 169.2 169.0 
Commodities less food...... 134.0 139.2 135.9 135.6 137.2 139.9 139.9 139.4 140.1 139.2 138.0 140.3 140.4 140.8 139.3 
Nondurables less food 139.4 149.1 142.8 142.4 145.7 150.1 150.1 149.3 150.7 149.3 1475 151.5 151.6 151.8 149.0 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 147.5 162.9 153.2 154.2 158.0 163.0 162.7 161.9 166.0 165.7 162.6 166.2 165.1 166.0 163.6 
Nondurables.... 151.2 158.2 153.6 153.7 155.6 158.1 158.2 158.0) 158.8 158.4 157.6} 160.0} 160.1 160.2 159.1 
Services less rent of shelter’.......... 195.8 202.9} 198.0} 198.6} 199.2} 199.9} 200.2) 200.9) 202.9) 204.2, 205.0 205.7) 205.8) 205.9) 206.9 
Services less medical care services 182.7 188.9} 184.3) 185.3) 186.0) 186.9 187.1 187.4; 188.9 189.9} 190.5 190.7 191.1; 191.1 191.5 
Energy... 106.6 124.6 112.2 ii2.5) 116.7 122.2 120.7 121.0 129.6| 129.7) 125.9) 130.6 129.3; 129.0 128.1 
All items less energy.. 174.4 178.6 UST, 176.3 176.9 177.8 178.1 178.2 178.3 178.7 179.1) 179.6 | 180.1; 180.3 180.2 
All items less food and energy 177.0 181.3 178.2 178.8 179.5 180.5 180.9 180.9 181.0 181.3 181 7) 182.3| 182.8 183.0 182.8 
Commodities less food and energy... 144.1 144.9 144.2 143.6 144.2 145.3 145.9 145.5 144.5 143.8 143.7| 146.1 145.6 146.0 145.1 
Energy commodities... 100.0 129.5 111.8 112.8 120.6 131.7 128.4 127.9 137.6 135.0 127.9 135.2) 133.6 133.8 129.3 
Services less energy..... 195.7 202.1 197.7 198.9 199.7 200.7 200.9 201.2 201.9 202.7 203.5 203.5; 204.1 204.2 204.4 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN | 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS | 
All items. 163.2 168.9 165.1 165.6 166.5 167.9 168.0 168.2 169.2 169.4 169.3! 170.4) 170.6} 170.9 170.7 
All items (1967 = 100).. 486.2 503.1 491.8 493.2 495.9 500.0 500.4 501.1) 504.1) 504.7) 504.2) 507.6) 508.2| 509.0) 508.5 
163.8 167.7 165.2 165.9 166.1 166.4 166.5 167.2 167.3, 168.0! 168.6) 168.8) 169.0] 168.8, 169.8 
163.4 167.2 164.7 165.4 165.6 165.9 166.0 166.7 166.8| 167.6 189.9, 168.3 168.5) 168.3 169.3 
Food at home... 163.0 166.8] 164.2| 165.1) 165.1] 165.3} 165.4) 166.4) 166.3} 167.3! 156.8; 168.1 168.1 167.8} 169.1 
Cereals and bakery products 184.7 188.0 185.7 185.5 185.8 185.9 186.9 188.4 187.3} 189.2) 161.0) 188.4} 189.9 188.6 190.4 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. 147.6 154.1 149.4] 149.8) 150.8} 152.0] 152.5) 153.5) 154.6] 155.4| 202.5; 156.6} 156.4| 155.3| 156.3 
Dairy and related products) ..c.cccsccccss0c0seeeee 159.4 160.5} 161.9) 159.9] 160.4| 158.7) 160.2} 159.3] 159.4] 1605| 1382) 161.6; 161.9] 161.41 161.5 
Fruits And vegetables. .......cccccesssesescsseeeseeeseseee 201.8 203.4; 202.8; 207.0} 201.7; 200.5) 2005! 203.1 198.9} 200.0) 201 5) 203.6; 204.7) 205.8) 213.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | | 
INALSHAIS Ae este eh earn eine ed 133.2 136.9] 133.5| 136.0) 137.6] 137.8] 136.7| 136.4] 136.7/ 137.5; 137.4 137.1/ 1966] 1974) 135.8 
Other foods at home.... 152.8 156.1 152.7 153.7 153.8 154.5 153.4| 154.9 155.6) 156.0 156.2| 156.1 | 155.3 155.4 155.8 
Sugar and sweets....... 152.2 153.9 152.3 154.8 154.3 154.5 152.3 153.6 163.9 154.2 154.4, 1544 153.8 152.7 153.3 
Fats and oils... 147.9| 147.2| 144.7| 146.8} 145.2; 145.7| 1445| 146.9; 146.4, 1479 148.6, 1485) 149.4! 1463| 149.9 
Other foods... 168.8 172.3] 169.4) 169.8] 1705) 171.6| 1707) 1722| 173.4) 173.5! 173.6) 1735) 172.0 173.4| 173.0 
Other miscellaneous foods’? 4 104.6 107.1 105.2 103.9 106.2 106.7 104.7 106.1 108.0 108.4 109.0 107.5 106.3 109.6 108.6 
Food away from ROre et ass tare 165.0 169.0) 166.8) 167.1 167.6; 167.9) 168.1 168.3; 168.6; 169.1 169.5} 170.0; 170.3; 170.5} 170.8 
Other food away from home!”... ition 105.1 109.2 106.9 107.4 107.8 107.8 108.3 108.5 108.4 108.8 109.6 110.4 110.9 111.2 111.4 
AISOMONG BEVETAGOB. secccacvicvevssterercvctesvsssettteveerses 168.8 173.8 171.0 171.6 172.2 172.8 172.9 172.9 173.6 174.4 174.7 174.4 174.8 175.6 175.8 
FLORIS Glycccscsverecyadiscysertaleltssysciniiaviviertiatieycatirariveitys 160.0 165.4 161.1 162.0 162.9 163.4 163.6 163.9 165.5 166.4 166.6 167.3 167.5 167.6 168.1 
Shelter 181.6 187.4) 183.3} 184.5} 185.2} 186.0} 186.2) 186.5| 187.2} 187.9] 188.4 188.7; 189.3) 189.5) 189.6 
Rent of primary residence... ig ey 183.4} 179.9} 180.7) 181.1 181.5 181.8} 182.2) 182.7) 183.4) 184.1 184.8; 185.6) 186.2} 187.0 
Lodging away from home - 122.2 117.3 105.7 110.8 114.5 119.9 118.7 117.8| 120.9 123.1 122.5 118.3 118.6 113.9 108.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence? 175.7 180.8) 177.8] 178.6) 179.0} 179.2) 179.6] 179.9 180.4) 180.8}; 181.3) 181.9) 182.4) 183.0| 183.5 
Tenants' and household insurance ' — 101.6 103.9 102.4 102.6 102.6 102.8 103.3 104.0 104.1 104.4 104.2 104.4 104.4 104.7 104.9 
FUGIS ANGIUtlIKES....cssecsssescornsecssesersssnenssesereeved 128.7 137.4) 129.2} 129.5] 132.0) 131.2} 131.1] 131.9] 138.7} 141.0] 140.4] 143.4] 1425] 142.0] 144.6 
113.0 121.8) 113.5) 113.6} 116.3) 116.4} 115.2} 116.0] 123.3] 125.7] 125.0] 128.2} 127.2] 126.5] 129.3 
Fuel oil and other fuels... Ro 91.7 128.8; 106.0) 114.0) 144.5) 129.6} 123.0} 120.9] 120.2} 120.1 120.1 133.1 136.7; 139.3) 144.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.4 127.5} 119.8) 119.4) 120.1 120.2} 120.5) 121.6] 129.9] 132.5} 131.8] 134.4] 133.0] 132.1 134.8 
Household furnishings and operations... 124.7 125.5) 124.2} 124.5} 124.6} 125.3) 125.6} 125.5} 125.3} 125.7| 125.7] 126.1 125.8) 126.0) 125.6 
Apparel 130.1 128.3) 129.0) 125.9} 127.9] 131.0} 131.8} 130.9) 127.3] 123.6] 124.0} 128.7/ 131.3] 130.5} 1266 
Men's and boys’ apparel 131.2 129.7| | 131.6) 129.3/ 129.9) 131.5} 131.5] 132.7] 129.5) 126.6] 126.8] 128.8) 130.3] 131.3] 128.0 
Women's and girls' apparel... 121.3 119.3 119.8} 114.2 118.0} 123.5 124.3} 122.1 117.4 112.2 113.2 121.5 125.5} 122.6] 117.5 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel! 0... cscs 130.3 132.3} 134.8} 134.9} 134.7] 135.7) 134.1] 133.4) 132.0} 129.8] 128.4) 129.0) 132.6] 132.7] 130.0 
Footwear 126.2 124.2} 124.2) 122.3) 122.6) 124.7) 127.1 126.6] 124.6} 120.9] 121.5} 124.8] 125.5} 125.7} 124.0 
143.4 152.8 147.6 147.7 149.1 152.9 152.2 152.5 155.5 154.4 152.3 154.2 154.0 154.9 153.9 
140.7 150.1 145.0 146.1 146.4 150.1 149.5 149.7 152.8 151.6 149.3 151.4 151.3 152.2 151.2 
New and used motor vehicles?...... ee , 100.4 | 101.4 101.5} 101.2} 100.7} .100.8} 101.2) 101.5} 101.4) 101.1 100.9; 101.0; 101.4) 102.2)! 102.8 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


re cm su ps Ugg gg 


Senos Annual average | 1999 2000 . 

1999 2000 kl Dec. | Jan | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
NOWiVONIGIOS 5. nue oeece create aavcicenece, 144.0 143.9 144.7| 144.5) 144.2) 144.5 144.7) 444.5) 144.1 143.7} 143.1 142.5) 142.7| 143.7/ 144.6 
Used cars and trucks’... 153.3 Sen 156.3} 155.3} 154.4) 154.4) 155.4; 156.8) 157.1 156.6] 156.5] 157.5} 159.3} 160.7) 161.6 
Motor fuel 100.8 129.5] 112.3) 112.9) 1186] 132.0) 128.5 128.5| 140.1 136.2] 128.0) 135.3) 133.1 133:2] 127.7 
Gasoline;(allitypes)2.cceenccee. contsttencececteenrt 100.2 128.8} 111.7) 112.3) 117.9] 131.2) 127.8) 127.9] 139.4) 135.5] 127.3] 134.6] 132.3) 132.4) 126.9 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment........ 100.0 100.9) 100.2; 100.3; 100.5} 100.9] 100.6; 100.5} 100.5} 100.8; 100.7! 100.9] 101.0) 101.8) 102.3 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 173.3 178.8} 175.2) 176.1 176.6} 177.2! 177.4) 177.8); 178.3) 178.7) 179.6} 180.2} 180.9) 181.4) 181.5 
PUDNG PENSPOMATION :. scsisssasccee ce snseceseeccrecvacpuneoss 193.1 203.4 196.0 194.8 198.8 203.4 202.9 203.9 205.5 206.9 208.7 206.4 202.4 203.2 203.7 
Medical care........... ae 249.7 259.9} 253.2) 254.5) 256.2) 257.3; 258.0) 258.5} 259.7; 260.6] 261.7| 262.2) 262.8] 263.1/ 263.8 
Medical care commodities... 226.8 233.6) 230.2) 230.7) 231.0) 231.8] 232.4] 232.9) 233.7| 234.2} 2346] 235.0] 235.2) 235.5] 236.5 
Medical care services. 254.9 265.9; 258.4) 259.9) 261.9, 263.1 | 263.8 264.4) 265.6) 266.6) 267.9) 268.5) 269.2) 269.4) 270.1 
Professional services..... 230.8 239.6] 233.4; 234.8} 236.7| 238.0; 238.6) 239.0| 239.9) 240.3) 240.9] 241.3) 241.8) 241.7| 2423 
Hospital and related Services... cece 295.5 313.2) 302.1) 304.1) 306.4) 307.5| 308.7} 309.5) 311.7) 314.2) 317.1) 318.2) 319.2) 320.3) 320.9 

REcreatOnc ee crt ie ee ee ee 101.3 102.4 101.2) 101.4) 101.6} 102.0} 102.0) 102.3) 102.5} 102.7} 102.9] 102.8] 102.8] 102.7; 102.6 
Wid: ANd! QUGIO Neco epeeecreces oc cscs fasececesesencec 100.5 100.7 99.8; 100.2) 100.4) 100.6} 100.0) 101.0} 101.2} 100.9) 101.3} 101.1 100.7} 100.6) 100.3 

Education and communication’... 101.5 102.7) 102.5) 103.0) 102.5; 102.2) 102.1 102.1 101.7| 102.2} 103.0) 102.9) 103.7} 103.2} 103.7 
Education” 107.2 112.8 109.4 110.5 110.9 114.0) 111.1 111.3 111.8 112.1 113.2 lieve 115.4 115.6 ANS:7. 

Educational books and supplies..............0.. 264.1 283.3) 256.9} 276.6) 281.3) 280.0; 279.9| 280.0) 280.9) 281.5) 283.6} 288.6} 289.0} 2886] 289.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care 302.8 318.2} 310.4) 311.7) 312.7) 312.8) 313.4) 313.8} 315.4; 316.2) 319.2) 324.7} 325.7) 326.3) 326.5 
Gonimunication se ee 96.9 94.6 97.0 97.1 95.7 95.3) 94.8} 94.7| 93.6} 94.3 94.8 93.1 94.2 93.3 94.1 
Information and information processing’? ea 96.5 94.1 96.6 96.7 95.3 94.8 94.4 94.3 93.0 93.9 94.4 92.6 93.8 92.8 93.6 
Telephone SOIVICRS oe 100.2 98.7; 100.9} 101.1 99.6 99.1 98.8 98.7 97.4 98.4 99.1 97.1 98.6 97.6 98.6 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services'*............... 31.6 26.8 29.3 28.9 28.6 28.2 27.6 PS 27.0 26.6 26.1 25.9 25:5 25:1 24.6 
Personal computers and peripheral | 
equipment’? EReM CREPE SEN cel §3.1 40.5 46.9 45.7 44.5 43.6 42.0 41.8 40.7 39.8 39.1 38.5 37.8 36.7 35.9 

Other goods and services 261.9 276.5| 267.3] 269.3) 271.7; 273.3] 278.0) 275.4 274.5) 277.9| 276.8) 280.9] 278.2] 282.3] 279.2 
Tobacco and smoking products.. 356.2 395.2) 369.7} 375.7) 383.6] 387.8} 404.9} 393.7; 388.7) 400.9} 394.2}; 408.2} 397.0} 411.3) 396.9 
ParSonalicare uso Mec oda 161.3 165.5} 163.1 163.5| 163.9} 164.3) 164.6) 164.9) 165.3] 165.5| 166.1 166.5) 166.8} 167.1 167.7 

Personal care products 152.5 154.2 153.1 153.4 153.2| 154.1 153.9 153.4 154.0 164.1 155.0 155.1 153.9 164.2 155.8 

Personal care services’ 171.7 178.6 174.7 175.3 176.1; 176.6 176.6 177.7 178.3| 178.6 179.7 180.3 180.8 181.1 181.7 

Miscellaneous personal services... 243.1 251.9) 246.7/ 247.6) 248.9) 249.4) 250.4, 251.2} 251.4; 262.2} 253.0; 253.4; 254.5) 255.1 255.3 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities............... 144.7 149.8 146.6 146.6| 147.8 149.8 149.9 149.9 150.6 150.1 149.3 151.0 151.0 161.4 150.6 
Food and beverages........ 163.8 167.7| 165.2} 165.9} 166.1 166.4 166.5) 167.2; 167.3; 168.0} 1686) 168.8) 169.0) 168.8; 169.8 
Commodities less food and beverages 133.2 139.0} 135.4) 135.1 136.8] 139.6} 139.6] 139.3) 140.3) 139.2) 137.7) 140.2; 140.2) 140.8) 139.1 

Nondurables less food and beverages 138.1 149.1 142.0 141.7 145.1 150.2 150.2 149.4 ikewls) 149.7 147.2 151.8 151.6 15251 148.6 
ADD EUG Ecccesescesca-see ees cncscusneevetcneseysectecemprunre 130.1 128.3] 129.0/ 125.9} 127.9] 131.0) 131.8] 130.9] 127.3) 123.6] 124.0] 128.7) 131.3] 130.5} 126.6 
Nondurables less tood, beverages, 

ANGIAD DANO | Narecarsevetecssateratsecssanversorenttecasn 147.2 165.3} 153.9] 155.0} 159.3) 165.7) 165.2) 164.4 169.6) 168.7! 164.6) 169.3} 167.6] 168.8} 165.5 

Durables 126.0 125.8; 126.3} 126.0) 125.6} 125.8) 126.0] 126.2) 125.9] 125.6; 125.2) 125.3] 125.6] 126.2) 126.6 

SORVICOS nu crewasresnveecrevere 185.3 191.6] 187.2| 187.9] 188.5] 189.2| 189.4) 189.8] 191.2) 192.2) 193.0] 193.4] 193.9] 194.0] 194.5 

Rent of shelter®............... 174.9 180.5) 176.5 177.7| 178.4; 179.1] 179.3) 179.6} 180.3] 181.0} 181.5] 181.7) 182.3) 182.5} 182.6 

Transporatation services. 187.9 192.9} 189.9] 190.2} 190.8; 191.8] 192.0] 192.4) 1926) 193.0) 193.8) 193.7) 193.9) 195.0} 195.2 

Other services 219.6 225.9| 222.9) 223.8} 223.7; 224.0) 224.2) 2246) 224.7) 225.9| 227.3) 227.3) 228.4) 228.1) 228.9 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 163.1 169.1 165.1 165.4] 166.4 168.0) 168.2) 168.3) 169.5) 169.6] 169.4) 170.7) 170.9} 171.3) 170.9 
All items less shelter 158.1 163.8} 160.1 160.3] 161.3) 162.8) 163.0] 163.1) 164.3) 164.3) 163.9) 165.4; 165.5} 165.7} 165.5 
All items less medical care 159.2 164.7; 161.1 161.4) 162.3) 163.6) 163.8] 164.0) 165.0) 165.1) 165.0} 166.2; 166.4; 166.6] 166.4 
Commodities less food....... 134.6 140.4 136.8 136.5 138.2 141.0} 141.0 140.7 141.7 140.6 139.1 141.6 141.6 142.2 140.6 
Nondurables less food....... 140.0 150.7} 143.8] 143.6] 146.8) 151.7) 151.7) 150.9] 152.9) 151.2) 148.9) 153.3) 153.1 153.6] 150.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel.............+ 148.4 165.4| 154.7| 155.8] 159.8) 165.7; 165.3) 164.5] 169.4) 168.7) 164.9] 169.2; 167.7| 168.8) 165.8 
INGMOUIRADNOS seme nerster crencecsoceccscecrenccctrivasrony 151.3 158.9} 154.0] 154.2} 156.0! 158.8) 1589) 1588) 159.9) 159.4) 158.3] 160.8; 160.8) 161.0) 159.7 
Services less rent of shelter®........c..-csseessee--0ee-1 174.1 180.1} 175.9| 176.4 176.9] 177.4] 177.7} 178.2| 180.2) 181.3} 181.9) 182.5) 182.7; 182.8] 183.7 
Services less medical care services. 179.5 185.4) 181.2} 181.9} 182.4) 183.1 183.3; 183.7} 185.1 186.0) 186.6) 187.2) 187.6) 187.7| 188.3 
Energy. 106.1 124.8) 112.1 112.5} 116.7] 122.9} 121.0} 121.5} 130.9} 130.1 125.7; 130.9) 129.3) 129.0) 127.6 
All items less energy 1714 175.1| 172.5) 172.8] 173.3) 174.1) 174.5) 174.6] 174.6) 174.9] 175.3] 176.0} 176.5) 176.8) 176.8 

All items less food and energy... 173.1 177.1| 174.5| 174.8] 175.3] 176.2} 176.7; 176.7| 176.6) 176.8) 177.2} 178.0} 178.6) 179.0} 178.7 

Cemmodities less food and energy.... 144.3 145.4| 144.6 144.1 144.6 ge 146.4) 146.0) 145.0} 144.5) 144.2 145.7 146.1 146.7 145.8 
Energy commodities.. 100.3 1297 ete 113.1 120.4 132.0) 128.3) 128.3) 139.1 135.4) 127.7| 135.4) 133.5] 133.8] 128.9 
Services less energy... 192.6 198.7/ 194.7} 195.5} 196.2; 196.9) 197.1 197.5} 198.0) 198.8; 199.5} 200.0; 200.6! 200.8 201.1 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1999 2000 1999 2000 
ule’ | Nov. | Dec. Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
U.S, City AVOTAGE.......---cecsceecceccneeeeneesseneunsenesenseenans M 168.3} 168.3] 172.8] 173.7)" 174.0] 174.1] 174.0] 165.1| 165.1) 169.3) 170.4 170.6} 170.9} 170.7 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urbatn.ccccc.ssscscosssseteeesseeesnnnecesteseecenseeennscesranseses end M 175.5| 175.5| 179.9] 180.7| 181.2} 181.5} 181.3| 172.6] 172.6] 176.6] 177.6] 178.0} 178.4] 178.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............:..:cessesseessesseeeeeereens M 176.5| 176.3] 180.8} 181.7; 182.1| 182.4] 182.3] 172.7) 172.4) 176.7] 177.7| 178.0} 178.3 178.2 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,009 ccccccsscssseseesnee M 105.1| 105.4] 108.0] 108.3] 108.8| 1089] 1088] 105.0| 105.2} 107.4] 107.9) 108.4| 108.6) 108.6 

NCCC ate eine Per ae mea ee M 164.6 164.4] 168.2} 170.0} 170.1) 170.3] 170.2| 160.9| 160.7] 164.3) 166.4) 166.4) 166.8) 166.5 
Size A—More than! 1;500/000! .cvisctescc--sssconvexsscncevanner ined M 165.6| 165.5) 170.0|° 171.5] 171.5| 171.7] 171.6} 161.0} 161.1] 165.3} 167.0} 166.9) 167.2 167.0 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,000°.ccrsrssnecaceeseelncniseeee M 105.6] 105.3] 107.1] 108.6] 108.8} 108.9| 108.7} 105.5| 105.3] 106.9) 108.7} 108.7) 109.1) 108.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................ M 159.3] 158.9] 162.5] 164.5] 164.9} 165.0} 164.9] 157.6) 157.3) 160.9} 163.0! 163.4) 163.7) 163.5 

South urban M 163.5| 163.6] 168.0/ 168.5} 168.5| 168.6] 168.4] 161.8) 162.0) 166.1; 166.8) 166.8) 166.9) 166.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 162.9) 163.0/ 167.9} 168.4| 168.6] 168.5} 168.4) 160.6) 160.9! 165.5) 166.1 166.3} 166.2) 166.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° erie eee ee M 105.1) 105.2} 107.8; 108.1} 108.1| 108.2} 108.1) 104.9} 105.0} 107.5} 107.9} 107.9} 108.1 108.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............--J M 164.1] 163.5} 167.8; 168.2) 167.6] 167.3] 167.1| 165.0| 164.6) 168.7; 169.2| 168.8) 168.6) 168.4 

WSU UNDA lie tes vecseccnssssocsces-conecs sac sstavaccoescucsateevndpeneouedaisass M 170.4] 170.5} 175.9} 176.6] 177.2| 177.2} 177.1) 166.2| 166.4) 171.2) 172.1) 172.7] 1728) 1728 
Size A—More than 1,500, 000..............:ccscesseeseeeseeeeeeeeeee M 171.6| 171.7] 177.6} 178.4] 179.0/ 178.8] 179.0! 165.7; 165.8) 171.2) 172.1 172.7| 172.7] 172.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 4,500,000° Fale en ee M 105.5} 105.7) 108.3} 108.8} 109.0} 109.2} 108.9} 105.3) 105.5) 108.0/ 108.6; 108.9) 109.1) 108.7 

Size classes: 

M 152.5} 152.5} 157.0) 157.8} 158.1; 158.2} 158.1) 151.2| 151.2) 155.4) 156.4) 156.6) 156.8) 1568 

M 105.3) 105.3] 107.8} 108.3} 108.5} 108.7; 108.5) 105.1; 105.2! 107.4; 108.2! 108.3) 108.6) 108.4 

M 164.2) 163.7] 167.6] 168.7| 168.7) 168.6} 168.5) 163.5) 163.1; 166.8; 167.9] 168.1) 168.1) 167.9 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-WI.........csccscseesereseeeees M 169.3] 169.2] 173.7| 174.8] 175.4] 176.0) 175.8] 163.7 1637| 168.0| 169.2) 1698) 170.4) 170.3 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA. M 167.1] 167.3} 172.2} 173.3) 173.8] 173.5} 173.5] 160.6] 160.9) 165.3) 166.3) 166.9) 166.6) 166.7 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. | M 178.8] 178.6] 183.1] 184.4] 184.6) 184.6) 184.2) 174.6) 174.3) 178.5) 179.9} 180.2) 180.1 180.0 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT..........:.0002ee 1 179.2 - -| 184.3 -| 187.4 - 177.8} =| -| 183.2 -| 186.2 - 

GIBVelenig=AKrOn OR iso scteseetatanad sdinwenencacnertevexavawsraey 1 163.8 - -| 170.5 -| 169.4 -| 156.1 -| | 162.8| -| 161.6 - 

Dallas-Ft Worth, TX 1 160.1 - -| 166.9 -| 166.8 -| 159.8} =| -| 166.8 -| 166.6 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" os cescssssscereeeeee at 105.0 = -| 108.7 -| 108.5 -| 104.9) 7 -| 108.7| -| 108.4 - 

MORIA CHA ae, vant ee eat on sseerivee ss fernaces fas sceeaets sehe ered eles 2 -| 167.0) 172.1 -| 171.9 -| 171.9 - 164.6) 169.6 - 169.6 -| 169.7 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, MI 2 -| 165.6) 170.1 -| 171.9 -| 171.7 - 160.4) 164.6) -| 166.5 -| 166.2 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX 2 —-| 150.3) 154.4 -| 157.1 -| 156.2 -| 149 2) 153.1| -| 155.4 -| 154.9 

MiatriteFt. Lauderdale), Fk inci, <ccceuscsstssncressedeaccasnsssanvante V4 -| 164.8} 168.4 -| 169.6 -| 169.5 -| 162.7; 165.8 -| 167.1 -| 167.2 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD.... | 2 -| 172.9} 177.5 -| 177.9 -| 177.5 -| 172.8) 177.1 -| 177.2 -| 177.0 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA............ccsseeeeeeeeee 2 -| 174.5} 181.7 -| 183.4 -| 1844 -| 170.9| 177.8 -| 179.3 -| 180.2 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA.......ecssesecsesssssevesssveeees 2 -| 174.4] 180.3 -| 182.1 -| 181.5| -| 170.1] 175.4| =|. 17RS -| 177.0 


1 


Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 


and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
* Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
“ The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 
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land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
Fi. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


—— 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
WING OX oro venssccecceqes ee cle svevees cueeresacsacsasevers.stiscestecssocesaet 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 
EKCONECHANGE.. .cccusccrssecceevecsrnsen enon ers ccsesmeeeccec 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 
Food and beverages: | 
UNG OX reg nc oct cracer Sa enensscansceentasncvaoseacseicesehenevosseesrsncs 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 
Percent Change: cescs-ccsecsvcssssatvocsssececesestecsssesavecess 1.4 2.1} 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 22 2:3 
Housing: 
WD OXGSieca ae cxcciteesa ce tuness ce ccevussevepaneacenceceenaeoveureen eae) 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5) 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 
Percent changestrss..ccccesstsrecststie-ccteeestateon ces 2.9 Lif 25 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 Poa 3.5 
Apparel: | 
MTD OXAE irecarsctvca star eseweads saxecve sacesseuanseeenve sec ttesieetine ed 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 
BOrGentichange:cittccstec-ccctreapncseess seen scseswenvadccseste Pas} 1.4 -.2| -1.0 -.2 9 aL -1.3 -1.3 
Transportation: | 
Ind OXtieeeeees ee 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 
Percent change snsccresqcersessvscsseccsyeaneessnsasearsnhignnn 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 
Medical care: 
ING OX isescss saws sereacescvoss-vcesSeivectasncassecensersteseraesucnvevens 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 
POrCent: CHANGE: c<essecssesee>sescrercsteeseseccncsseeseesssnsess 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 32 SHS) 44 
Other goods and services: 
WAG OX so eoicn ccsspirensnscncastsecesstecceseseteicsurstcscccvacsvaenesorssts 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9) 215.4 224.8 PAY ET/ 258.3 271.1 
PElCONtCHANGOterrcccccesceenceetcssncucatecni<vaneatecovrdssans 6.8 2. 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
NIG OX decdoavesacsvensentede cowte ans nadiaresevaupcnetencecccnaecncassyennced 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 
Percentichangeimencercantieesrcsmmircecenccsnranndesstone 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(962 = 100) 


; Annual average | 1999 2000 
Grouping i 
1999 | 2000° | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. L Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
a + + + 
Finished QOOds.............-eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeered 133.0 138.0| 134.9) 134.7| 136.0} 136.8] 136.7] 137.3} 138.6] 1386] 138.2} 139.4|/ 140.0| 139.9] 139.7 
Finished CONSUME GOOUS..........+-++++ee0 132.0 138.1] 134.3) 133.9] 135.7| 136.7) 136.5] 137.4) 139.1 139.0 | 138.6) 140.1 140.5} 140.4} 140.1 
Finished consumer fOOdS...........::ce 135.1 137.1 135.6) 135.0) 136.0) 136.0) 137.3| 1382] 137.6] 137.5) 137.2] 137.4] 137.8) 138.1 137.9 
Finshed consumer goods 
EXCIUGINGNOOOS x seeeceensaccvessesesccecysvaeet: 130.5 138.41 133.6] 133.3) 135.4] 136.8] 136.0] 136.9] 139.6] 139.5] 139.0} 141.1 1414.5 | 141.2] 140.8 
Nondurable goods less food.............-.-J 127.9 138.6 | 131.7| 131.4| 134.3] 136.4) 135.3| 136.5) 140.5| 140.5| 140.0) 143.0) 1424] 142.1 141.5 
BUrAble\GOOUS ve cteeserceecesvcscecaesencvas-eee 133.0 133.9| 134.4) 134.1 133.9] 133.8] 133.9] 133.8) 133.4 | 133.1 132.7 | 132.5] 135.1 135.0 | 135.3 
Capital equipment...........ccceseceereereees 137.6 138.8! 138.3) 138.4| 138.5] 138.5] 1385) 138.6) 138.5| 138.6] 1384| 138.6] 139.8] 139.8] 139.9 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.........-..-.--.--) 123.2 129.1 125.4| 125.9] 126.9] 127.8| 128.0| 1283] 129.8) 130.3} 129.9 131.1 130.8 | 130.5] 130.6 
Materials and components | | 
TOM MAM AGKUNIN xe eecccnescansceavavacpsncoeccatsr ss 124.6 128.1 125.9| 126.4] 127.0] 127.6] 128.2] 128.5) 1286| 1289] 1286 | 1285) 1285] 128.1 128.1 
Materials for food manufacturing. cel ANS} T1912) 11829) ME WAS) SA 119.6] 120.5] 120.6) 120.5] 119.4] 119.0) 119.1 118.8) 119.8 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..|. 124.9 132.7| 1282] 1286] 129.7] 131.3] 1323] 133.3] 133.7) 134.5] 133.9] 133.6) 133.8] 133.7 133°5 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 125.1 129.1| 127.2| 128.6| 129.6] 129.7] 130.0] 129.6) 129.4 | 129.4) 129.0) 129.3) 129.2 127.7 | 128.0 
Components for manufacturing.......-.....+.. 125.7 1262] 125.8| 125.9| 125.9] 126.0] 126.1| 126.0) 1262] 1263] 126.3) 126.4] 126.2] 126.2| 126.1 \ 
| | | 
Materials and components 
FOF COMSHUCHON sscsceseceestcrcsccessvontspscsseeenses 148.9| 150.7| 149.8| 150.4] 150.8) 151.3} 151.6| 151.0) 151.2 | 150.8 | 150.4) 150.3} 150.2) 149.9} 149.9 
Processed fuels and lubricants............-.++++| 84.6 102.0 90.6 91.5 94.8 97.4 95.7' 965] 103.3) 105.0) 1045} 110.5] 1089} 1083] 108.3 
COMMAIN OFS. ercenereaseancctcucscancs-enstasetvossonveust 142.5 151.6 | 146.5| 147.2| 147.2] 148.1] 151.6] 152.7] 153.3/ 153.3) 153.0) 153.3] 153.4] 153.2} 153.0 
SUP PUES irececstsapsen=cevevatecoxcconsecnerevateveccsasscssuy 134.2 136.8 | 135.1) 135.2) 1356) 136.0) 136.4) 136.7 | 137.1 | 137.3] 137.0] 187.4] 137.6| 137.6) 138.1 
| | 
Crude materials for further 
PROCOSSIN Gierccreecesaenesersxtntncs re teaverssrearns 98.2 119.8] 103.5] 105.8) 110.3} 1129] 111.3] 115.9] 125.6] 122.7 } 118.3] 126.0} 1283] 125.5) 136.2 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs........:.scccseeseeees 98.7 100.2 96.9 96.5 97.6| 101.4} 103.4] 104.9} 101.9 | 99.3) 95.5) 97.6 99,5} 100.5} 103.9 
Crude nonfood materials............:.sss:sce 94.3 129.0} 104.3) 108.3] 115.1 116.7} 112.7] 119.3 | 137.3] 134.4] 129.7| 141.0] 143.5 | 138.2] 153.5 
Special groupings: | 
Finished goods, excluding foods................ 132.3 138.1 134.6] 134.5] 135.9] 136.9] 136.4] 137.0} 138.8 138.8, 138.4! 139.9} 140.5} 140.3} 140.1 


Finished energy GOOdS.............--sssssseesseeeee 78.8 94.2| 9836| 9838| 87.5| 909] 892] 909| 97.7) 97.3, 959] 1006) 997] 993] 979 


: 


Finished goods less energy ed 143.0 144.8 1440| 143.6 144.3 144.3 | 144.7 144.7 144.7 1448) 145.8 145.9 145.9 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 145.2 147.3 146.4 145.8 146.7 146.7 | 147.2| 147.6| 147.3] 147.3 147.3 147.5 148.3 148.4 148.5 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 146.1 147.9 147.4) 147.0 147.5 147.5 147.5 | 147.7 147.5 | 147.6 147.7 147.8 149.0 148.9 149.1 
Finished consumer goods less food | | 
IAG ON GY vexeseeepe ca coee eeeesnvesieneodnss sas enaapee 151.7 153.9 | 153.4] 152.8) 153.6 | 153.6 | 153.5 | 153.7| 168.6] 153.5] 153.8) 1540] 155.1 155.0 | 155.3 
Consumer nondurable goods less food ‘ | | | } 
ANIGIOTGV GY. Peracrecsncacsttsvsreneavaracsanecvatesvexss 166.3 169.7| 168.2| 167.3) 169.0} 169.1} 168.9 169.3 | 169.4) 169.6) 170.4; 170.9; 170.8; 170.7} 171.0 
Intermediate materials less foods | | 
BWA ICCAS ca, seeer cect ccepsxav-nsdanvenacessuansapnoreisasy 123.9 130.1 126.2} 1268] 127.8| 1288] 128.9] 129.2 | 130.7} 131.2 | 131.0 | 182.2} 131.8) 131.5] 131.5 
Intermediate foods and feeds.............ee04 111.1 5 in ier 109.7 109.3 110.0 111.0 111.9} 113.4 | 113.4 | WAF ATO.) VAS 111.6 111.6 113.5 
Intermediate energy QOOdS............see 84.3 101.7 90.3 91.2 94.5 97.1 95.4} 96.3} 103.0} 104.6 | 1042) 110.1 | 1085} 107.9| 107.9 
Intermediate goods less energy..........-.-++++ 131.7 135.0 | 133.0} 133.5] 133.9] 1845] 135.1 135.3 | 135.5] 135.7] 135.3) 1385.4 | 135.4 135.2 | 135.3 
Intermediate materials less foods | | 
AV SION soa se pa eucsancases-dotvadnvnanandcdarasnnneta 133.1 136.5 | 134.6 | 135.1 135.5 | 136.1 | 136.6 | 136.7 137.0 | 137.2 | 137.0 | 137.0 | 137.0 | 136.7] 136.8 
} | | 
Crude energy materials.........ccccceeeeseneess 78.5 120.3 87.9 92.0} 100.2} 102.5 97.9} 106.5 | 130.6} 127.6} 1224| 1367] 140.5] 1348] 154.7 


Crude materials less energy 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 


107.9 af i DRY 109.5 110.2 111.5 114.1 115.1 116.1) 113.4 


110.8 | 107.4) 109.2} 110.1) 109.9} 1124 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


(December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sic deen Annual average, 1999 | 2000 
1999 | 2000° | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May _ June July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
ake | | - 
| | 
— | Total mining industtries.........ssssecsesssessseessereee 73.0| 1122] 867| 895] 958| 989] 957] 1006) 1184| 1181] 1138| 1226| 1287| 1246] 139.6 
10 | Metal mining..... Lok eM et ate 70.3 TENS ||, TRG SG SSN TEIGY)| TAR 7G Reel! TERN) TRIE) EKG Ee) 7S eS 
12 | Coal mining (12/85 = 100). 87.3 847) 854) 85.3) 847] 848) 859) 86.1 85.1 85.6| 83.3) 839] 839] 83.1 84.8 
13| Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100 78.5| 125.0) 90.4] 94.2) 102.6] 107.0) 102.7] 1091] 1331| 1328] 127.4} 1393] 147.3] 142.3) 162.0 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic | 
Minerals, except fUEIS.........:ccscseeecseesseeesseees 134.0] 137.1 | 134.4] 135.0] 135.3] 135.7] 136.7| 137.2| 137.2| 137.6| 137.8] 138.0) 138.1 | 1381] 138.2 
— | Total manufacturing industries 128.3| 133.5] 130.5| 130.8] 132.2] 132.9] 132.6] 133.1] 1342} 1339] 1335] 134.6] 134.8] 134.9] 134.4 
20| Food and kindred products... 1263| 1285| 1267| 1267| 1272| 1274| 1281) 1293) 1294] 1294) 1287| 1284| 1286| 1288| 1296 
21| Tobacco manufactures. 325.7| 345.8) 345.0| 3294] 3486] 347.3] 341.8] 341.7| 342.2] 342.3| 350.4) 36505] 351.6] 351.6] 351.8 
22| Textile mill products 1163| 116.7| 116.1 | 1162) 1164] 1165| 1165] 1165] 1166) 116.7] 1169] 116.7] 1166] 117.0} 117.5 
23 Apparel and other finished products | | 
made trom fabrics and similar materials....... 25:3 125.7 125.3 125.2 125.2 125.6 125.7 125.6] 125.6) 125.9] 125.9] 125.6 125.9 125.9 | 125.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 161.8) 158.1] 160.6) 161.4] 161.6] 162.1] 161.7| 159.1] 158.7] 157.6} 155.7} 155.4] 155.3] 154.3] 164.2 
25| Furniture and fixtures... 141.3) 143.3] 142.1| 142.4] 1425] 143.0| 1432] 143.4) 1435] 143.5] 1436] 143.5] 1436] 1438] 143.8 
26 | Paper and allied products. 136.4| 145.8| 140.4| 141.0] 141.5] 143.2| 145.4| 146.9] 147.3] 147.3| 147.3| 147.6] 147.6| 147.3] 147.0 
27 | Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 177.6| 182.8] 179.2} 180.4] 180.8| 181.1] 182.0] 182.0] 183.1 | 183.2] 183.6] 183.2] 184.0| 184.8] 185.1 
28 Chemicals and allied products. ..........:0+-0 149.7| 1568] 152.9! 1536] 154.5| 1552] 155.5} 1564] 156.5| 157.4| 157.5] 1584 | 159.3] 158.5| 159.0 
29| Petroleum refining and related products......... 768| 1129] 918] 940] 1041] 111.0] 105.6] 109.0] 1199] 1157] 1126] 124.8] 121.3] 1225] 114.4 
30 | Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 122.2} 124.3] 123.4| 1235| 1235] 1235] 1237] 1236| 1244) 125.0| 124.7] 1249] 1246| 124.8 124.8 
31 Leather and leather products... 136.5| 137.8) 137.0] 137.5] 197.5| 137.4] 1376] 137.4| 137.2] 137.5| 137.8) 138.3) 1382 138.2 | 138.9 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 1326| 1346] 1335) 134.4| 134.6) 134.7) 135.0/ 135.1] 135.1) 1348] 1346] 134.9] 134.4] 134.1] 194.1 
33 | Primary metal industries.............cc:ssc1eseeee 1158) 1199] 1174] 1186) 1195) 120.0] 120.3} 120.5] 1202) 1203) 120.4] 120.5] 120.4) 1192) 1192 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation | 
transportation equipment.........:sceeeeesees 129.1 130.3} 129.7] 129.9] 130.0] 130.3] 130.4] 130.2] 130.3] 130.3] 130.4] 130.5] 130.5] 130.5] 130.5 
35 | Machinery, except electrical... tee ly SAO | arent Sineesh 4) AZ! || ala! || alee | has | 117.6] 1176] 1176| 117.6] 117.7| 117.7 
36 | Electrical and electronic machinery, | 
equipment, and supplies... 109.5! 1083] 1089] 108.7] 1086! 1086] 1086] 1084} 1085| 1085] 1081] 108.0) 1081] 107.8} 107.7 
37 Transportation 134.5| 1367] 1362) 1363] 1365] 1364] 136.5] 136.5] 136.0| 136.1] 135.7) 135.5] 1384] 138.2] 1384 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical | 
goods; watches and CIOCKS.........:ssesssseeee 125.7| 1262| 125.6| 126.0] 126.2| 126.0] 126.0] 1263] 1262] 1262] 1262] 1265] 1264] 126.3] 126.4 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries | 
industries (12/85 = 100).......-ssessseesseeesersseees 130.3} 130.9} 1305} 130.7] 131.1] 130.8} 130.9] 130.5] 130.7] 130.9] 131.0] 130.7 131.0} 131.2] 131.3 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)........:.sesse 1148| 119.3| 115.8| 1165] 117.0) 1181] 118.2] 1186] 119.0] 1189] 120.1] 1206] 121.4] 121.6] 121.5 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 135.3] 1352} 135.2! 195.2! 135.2) 135.2) 135.2| 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2) 136.2 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 113.0} 123.0) 116.1! 1164] 117.0] 117.8] 118.6] 1238] 1241] 1252] 1261) 1266] 1265} 127.8} 126.1 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) 130.8) 147.6| 134.2! 141.0] 141.6) 144.3] 145.4] 146.0] 147.2] 147.6] 147.9] 151.3] 151.2} 153.1 | 154.2 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 102.5 | 102.5} 102.4} 102.7 | 102.7 | 102.7 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
+ —t + 
Finished goods 

121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 
124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8|_ 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.1 
78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.2 
ORG Nee raecanteeeeanavonsuadueieeqscratcaeoscceacesesessenenrcdsreal 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 147.9 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 

COMpOnents 

TR) Fa Beaeocecese soe nee bo Sec oCSAneLO COGN CEC ECRCE EL COROSo Rese Barbee ae! 114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.1 
FOOGS cote sin ntsc seenenaprs <i cevresnccsp steaeira es sacs eee anes 115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 
EOL OY na ctor eee veszesbecs sft txsapenthis (an cocnatendevstnsveneeenesnanael 85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 
OUT CTeerpe cre vecemee casein etcannencenteenerctinn heer en denen eacr 121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.5 

Crude materials for further processing 
TORR resrcces ance se secepicen tances gndererts Cpe snstaencachonedvartecsaneceadaeas 101.2 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 119.8 
Foods Sconoecennoee 105.5 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 
ERONGVacreccrsecccceras 80.4 78.8 76.7 72.1 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 120.3 
Other... 97.5 94,2 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 118.2 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


siTc 19 
aos Industry aed ose 
al Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
OWRoodiandiliveanimalSs...s:0csccc<-csaceessese-scecesecseereee sell, MeOOO 86.3 86.9 86.8 87.5 88.3 87.4 85.8 83.6 85.9 87.1 88.4 88.7 
01 Meat and meat preparations... 100.9 100.1 98.0 99.4} 102.2} 105.1 109.3} 108.2} 103.7) 105.2] 107.4] 107.6) 105.9 
04) Cereals and cereal preparationS...........ccccccccsseseseeeseeee 68.5 71.0 74.1 74.4 74.0 75.0 71.6 66.9 64.0 67.8 70.8 74.0 75.7 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 91.2 90.9 89.0 88.6 90.6 90.1 87.8 91.3 88.6 91.9 88.7 89.8 89.3 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 78.9 80.0 82.2 83.2 84.2 85.2 84.4 82.9 82.9 83.7 83.4 82.2 82.5 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw.......... 90.5 91.1 89.5 87.7 85.5 86.5 86.7 89.7 95.4} 100.5| 104.7} 102.1 103.1 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits 79.6 80.5 84.8 86.0 88.3 89.1 86.3 80.3 78.0 83.8 81.3 79.3 84.3 
24 ee COMGANG:WOOd ater ac nunets.veetaee: 85.0 86.4 86.5 87.2 87.4 86.7 86.7 86.5 88.4 86.9 87.2 86.5 85.9 
25| Pulp and waste paper 80.9 84.3 88.3 90.0 93.8 99.0 97.6 95.9 91.7 90.7 89.8 88.6 86.5 
26| ‘Textile fibers and their waste 62.5 61.2 65.7 68.6 68.9 69.0 69.6 67.7 70.7 72.2 72.0 72.2 73.0 
CH f Crude fertilizers and crude minerals............... 94.1 94.3 94.0 93.5 93.0 93.0 93.3 93.3 93.1 91.5 90.7 90.6 90.6 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 78.4 80.0 80.7 80.9} 80.4 79.6 78.2 78.0 78.7 78.7 79.5 76.2 74.7 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 126-6) 9 129:57) 1938'S) 152.1 187.2,| 142.3] 144.9) 151.2| 147.6.) 166.3) 157.2 | 162.1 157.5 
32| Coal, coke, and briquettes Sal Cres) 96.1 96.1 96.1 94.7 94.5 93.8 93.8 93.1 93.1 93.3 93.1 93.0 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 140.1 143.6 159.6 179.2 152.0) 163.0] 168.2 178.3] 172.3) 203.3) 189.0) 193.4] 183.7 
4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes..............004/ 78.0 75.8 74.3 70.8 71.6 70.1 67.1 64.6 63.2 61.7 60.0 59.0 §8.7 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ....csssscseeseseeeeeees 93.6 93.8 94.2 94.4 95.8 95.8 95.5 94.7 94.9 94.4 94.9 94.1 93.6 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............:.:ccce 100.3} 100.2) 100.4] 100.2 99.9 100.0 99.7} 100.5| 100.3] 100.2} 100.4} 100.2} 100.1 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.0 103.2 103.1 102.8 103.3 103.3 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.2 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 95.0 94.8 94.8 95.5 97.7 98.4 98.1 97.0 95.4 92.8 92.3 91.2 90.6 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).... =e 98.0 97.8 98.6} 100.1 100.2 99.8 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.3 98.9 98.3 97.8 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. ......cccceeeeeees 99.1 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.1 99.0 99.7 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.3 98.3 99.0 99.7 99.9 100.1 | 100.3 100.7 100.9 101.1 100.8 100.6 100.4 
62 Rubber manufactures, MO1Ss ercccccc-cnsecccvessncessevsecuesescunne 108.5 104.7 103.7 103.6 103.7 104.6 104.4 104.8 104.7 104.7 104.6 104.1 103.8 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
fandipaperDoardinw...cscmeetts-.weanertton cues ese one 87.2 87.6 87.8 88.4 89.1 90.5 89.8 90.4 90.3 90.0 90.0 89.6 89.1 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .. 105.8} 105.8) 106.0) 106.2] 106.4] 106.4] 1065} 106.3] 1063] 106.1 105.8 | 106.0 | 105.5 
68| Nonferrous metals. 92.3 93.4 98.8} 101.9] 100.3 98.1} 100.1 103.0} 105.1 105.0} 104.9} 104.2) 105.9 
7| Machinery and transport CqQuipMent..........cecscesereeeeee 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.4 97.5 
71| Power generating machinery and equipment.................. A105) AGB || 44-85) 149-84) SAO St2:0:)) 441200) 112545) 2S 24a 2s4 Set oir ony 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries..............., 104.7 | 106.2 | 106.3) 106.1 106.2 | 106.2} 106.5} 106.4] 106.5) 106.3) 106.2} 106.5) 106.9 
74 Generai industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 107.9} 107.5| 107.6) 108.0} 108.2} 108.2] 1082; 1083) 108.1 108.2 | 108.3) 108.4] 108.4 
75 Computer equipment and office machines 70.2 70.1 68.7 68.7 68.5 68.5 68.2 68.3 67.8 67.8 67.8 67.8 67.7 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 96.7 96.4 97.0 96.6 96.4 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.5 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment... 86.7 86.4 86.6 86.3 86.4 86.3 85.7 85.7 85.8 85.8 85.4 85.3 85.4 
78| Road vehicles. 103.1 103.5} 103.6} 104.0} 103.9] 103.9} 103.9] 103.9} 103.9] 104.1 104.0} 103.9) 104.0 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatuS..............0s:eseseeeeeseeeereeee] 105.3 | 105.2 | 105.4] 105.7] 105.7 | 105.7 | 105.8} 106.4| 106.4| 106.5} 106.9} 106.9j 106.5 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification - 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
a eth ce lL EE Ee 


siTC 1999 2000 
Industry ase 
Rev. 3 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
he + +— i+ ~ 
0} Food and live animals..........c.ssccccsevessencsvsscrcencsserseses| = 94.7 93.7 93.6 93.1 94.0 92.3 91.3 91.5 91.7 91.2 91.4 90.2 92.3 
01 Meat and meat preparations. ........cccsccesessescsseseesseeeeeees 98.4 97.8 98.2 99.17 100.2} 100.2 99.1 98.1 98.9 99.0 95.5 95.7 97.3 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
AQUATICHVE ROBT AROS: -<ofeceeawe, cone de ene se convnwarsanetesvoxtew 106.8} 106.8) 107.9} 108.0} 111.0} 109.6) 109.1 110.7 | ASS T1267 ATO = 169:3 109-0 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 103.6 102.0 | 102.1 101.2 100.7 96.8 95.7 97.2 97.6 97.8 100.9 96.8 104.1 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
MOTO sare verne- capex esses mwconasssussthetensavacoureeeesraeael 70.6 67.2 64,7 61.0 61.1 59.8 59.5 56.8 55.8 54.5 54.0 51.9 50.9 


112.0 iene! 111.4 EN Lela, 112.4 113.0 112.5 112.9 113.6 113.6 113.4 113.0 
108.7 | 107.9} 108.2 108.5 | 108.7 109.4 110.1 109.4 | 109.9 110.7 110.6 | 110.7 110.3 


1| Beverages and tobacco.......... 
1 Beverages 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUEIS........ccceseeeerceey 92.2 93.6 94.7 94.3 93.8 91.9 90.7 90.7 89.6 88.9 89.8 87.7 88.5 
24| Cork and wood 11S THT TA7.01 ATS) WIG) 112.94) ATO.) FOLO iP 1022 99.7 | 101.6 97.7 | 101.9 
25| Pulp and waste paper... 68.2 70.5 72.0 72.4 (SA 77.0} 80.1 80.7 81.4| 82.0 | 83.4 | 83.4 83.4 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 99.0) 101.4] 105.7 104.0 | 101.7 99.6 | 100.7 101.2) 102.1 101.6 | 102.2 100.1 99.0 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ...... TAO 2 124.3 | 111.9} 110.1 106.7 92.7} 101.8) 101.3} 103.0} 104.3 99.1 96.5 

3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 141.2 145.2 165.7 165.4 148.5 154.3 172.0 170.6 172.1 189.0 186.1 190.0 183.1 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 141.4 146.1 167.9 166.6 147.1 154.2 171.0 168.5 169.9 187.6 181.5 184.6 166.9 
34} Gas, natural and ManufactUred..........cccsesseeererreeeeesee 150.2 | 147.8) 161.4} 170.5} 171.5] 167.5) 195.4] 202.9} 205.4] 218.1 241.8 | 253.2) 334.9 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .. 92.0 92.2 92.7 92.8 93.4 94.3 94.1 95.5 | 95.9 95.4 95.2 94.7 95.0 


52| Inorganic chemicals | 88.0 88.3 89.0 88.8 89.8 90.7 91.5 92.5| 92.6 92.5 93.1 93.1 94.2 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials............c:.cceeree 89.7 88.9 89.3 88.4 88.0 87.4 86.1 87.6| 886] 87.9 87.0 86.9 86.9 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...........:::e:e2 97.3 98.2 98.2 97.3| 97.3 97.3 96.8 97.5| 97.3 96.7 96.0 95.7 95.7 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 90.2 89.6 89.6 89.7 89.4 | 89.9 | 89.6 | 89.9 | 89.4, 88.8 87.6 87.3 87.3 
57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)........cccseseereereeed 94.0 93.7 93.0 93.9 93.9 94.0; 943} 95.5 95.4 95.3 96.0 95.9 95.8 


79.7 79.3 79.0 80.4 80.3 80.8 80.8 81.5 80.9 80.8 80.0 79.5 78.9 
99.5} 100.0} 101.6} 100.6} 100.0} 100.9 99.7) 100.2} 100.0) 101.1 101.0 | 100.9 100.8 


58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.@.s. ........ 


| 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 93.9 94.5 95.5 98.0 97.5 97.1 97.6 98.0; 988, 979) 97.6) 97.3 97.5 

62 RUDD MaANnUlACtUrOS; MiO:Sitieredactvaccevsaiereceaveeeesaazerd 94.4 92.7 92.8 92.3 92.4 92.5 91.8 92.1 | 91.9 | 91.7 | 91.7 91.6 91.6 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | | | 

ANG PAPErbOAN........1-cceeecresesnesseees 86.2 86.6 86.9 87.1 88.8 89.6 89.1 895! 894) 914] 916] 91.9 92.3 

66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 101.2 100.8 101.2 100.8 100.9 100.7 | 100.5 100.9} 100.9| 1008! 100.2! 1002 100.2 

68| Nonferrous metals. vai[P 95:6 98.9} 104.4] 115.1 110.3| 106.9) 110.7] 1125) 1187] 1144] 115.7| 114.3 | 114.7 

69| Manufactures of metals, 0.6.8. ..cccssssssssscccssssseeseesesseeen 95.9| 95.7} 961] 961 959| 95.9| 95.7] 95.8| 95.4) 95.4! 952! 949! 949 

| | | | / 
7| Machinery and transport equipment..........csssessereerserrere 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.6 89.7 89.8| 89.6 | 89.6 89.5 89.3} 89.2 89.1 89.0 


72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 97.8 97.7 97.9 97.3 97.1 97.0 96.1 96.7) 9966 959) 957 95.3 95.3 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | | 

ANd MACHINE PAItS......... cesses teens 97.0 97.0 96.7 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.2 96.7) 964) 961) 95.5 95.3 95.4 
75| Computer equipment and office machines.. 61.7 61.5 61.4 61.0 60.5 60.2 60.0 59.9 | 59.9} 59.8 58.8 58.8 58.7 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and | 


reproducing apparatus and eqUuIDMENT........ccccceeeeee| 85.6 85.2 85.2 84.9 84.5 84.7 84.6 84.3 84.2) 84.1 83.8 83.8 83.8 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment 82.1 82.4 82.2 82.2 83.0 83.5 83.3} 82.8) 827) 826 82.7.) 82.5 82.1 
78| Road vehicles 102.3} 102.4] 102.6} 102.6) 102.7| 102.7] 102.8} 102.8! 102.7| 102.6/ 1029] 1029| 1028 
GSP NE COLWOAI 5. : cavseriiccsreie steer raeuoree neo amreenre 100.8 | 100.8) 100.9] 100.7} 100.5} 100.7 | 100.3 100.9} 101.0 | 100.9 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 100.7 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical goods, n.e.s. 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
Vi a Sa a ee ee 
1999 
Category cia! 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
=e —- 4 = 1 
ALU COMMODITIES scceccceze cece scscesn<sescsacocesvecrsnsssecevece 95.2 95.4 95.8 96.3 96.2 96.4 96.3 96.2 96.0 96.6 96.5 96.5 96.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............cssecessseeeevens 86.0 86.3 87.2 87.1 87.8 88.3 87.1 85.1 82.8 85.3 85.8 86.7 87.4 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages fA 84.9 85.4 86.0 86.2 87.1 87.7 86.2 84.0 81.3 84.3 84.6 85.7 86.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 99.5 98.3 100.9 97.8 97.0 96.6 98.1 97.9 99.7 97.9 99.5 98.2 95.7 
Industrial supplies and materials............0..cccecceceeees 91.7 92.1 93.6 95.2 94.6 95.2 95.2 95.5 95.4 96.6 96.1 95.9 95.2 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 76.7 75.2 76.9 TiS ZB 78.2 78.2 77.9 80.3 81.9 82.3 82.0 82.7 
Euels:andilubricantSzer.c-rrsnseateraccsssteaes cre eeed 120.4| 122.7) 131.3] 143.6] 127.8) 132.9] 135.6} 141.1 137.9} 155.0} 146.9] 150.7} 146.3 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 89.3 89.7 90.4 91.0 91.9 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.7 91.4 91.5 90.9 90.4 
Selected building materials... eceeesseeeeeneeeee 88.6 89.2} 89.5 90.1; 90.4] 90.0 89.9 89.6 90.5 89.4 89.7 89.0 89.0 
Capital GOOdS.s2.-sescswe es ccctosees are sto ceoteren ten came nee 96.0 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 98.5 98.3 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.9 99.2 99.1 99.7 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.8 
Nonelectrical machinery.............scscssssscsescsseeeeeees 92.1 92.1 91.9 91.8 91.9 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.6 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................| 103.8 | 103.9} 103.8] 104.2] 104.2) 104.2| 1041] 104.4] 104.4] 1045] 1045] 104.4] 104.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................+. 102.4 102.4} 102.5 102.3 102.4) 102.4 102.3 102.5 102.4 102.2 102.2 102.2 102.0 
Nondurables, manufactured. ..........:cccsccseseeeerecseeed 102.9 102.8 102.6 102.4 102.3 102.4 102.1 102.4 102.4 102.2 102.4 102.2 101.9 
Durables, manufactured...........sccccccccseeseseeeeeesee] 100.8 101.0 101.4 101.0 101.3 101.3 101.3 101.5 101.4 101.3 101.2 101.2 101.3 
Agricultural CoOmMOditieS..............cceeesecceeeeeeeeeeeeens 83.1 83.2 84.0| 84.4 85.1 85.6| 84.4 82.6 80.9 83.5 83.9 84.7 85.7 
Nonagricultural commodities 96.6 96.8 97.2 97.6 97.4 97.7 97.6 97.8 97.7 98.0 97.9 97.8 97.6 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 
1999 2000 
Category 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
+ + —-- + + + 

ALLIGOMMODITIES: oc-ccqncecncotcsvercccrseacsharecinsntiusrtusees|) 5 00,0 97.2 99.2 99.3 97.9 98.3 99.6 99.7 99.9} 101.0} 100.6 | 100.7 | 100.2 
Foods, feeds, and Deverages...........sscccsseeeeeeeeee need 94.8 93.6 93.3 92.5 93.3 91.9 91.1 91.1 91.3 90.7 90.6 89.4 90.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................| 89.8 88.4 87.6 86.6 86.7 85.2 84.1 83.7 83.2 82.5 82.8 81.8 83.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 107.7 107.2 108.1 108.3 110.8 109.8 109.7 110.5 112.9 112.5 111.2 109.5 109.1 
Industrial supplies and materials...............:002c0e2e004 109.4] 111.0] 1186] 1198] 114.3] 115.9) 121.8] 121.8) 122.8} 127.6] 1265] 127.4| 125.4 
Fuels and UDNGANtS. s<srercersoceentcacessesrsreasccu=deeneanset 140.7) 144.2] 164.7) 163.7) 147.7] 153.3] 170.6] 169.2} 170.9| 187.4| 1842] 188.2/ 181.1 
Petroleum and petroleum products...........:200066) 140.9} 145.8| 167.5} 166.2| 147.4| 154.0} 170.4) 168.0) 169.5} 187.1 181.7 | 1846] 167.4 
Paper and paper base StOCKS.........::::cesseeseeseeeeseeees WS etehle4 82.1 82.8 83.1 85.6 86.8 87.0 87.5| 87.6 89.8 90.4 90.6 91.0 

Materials associated with nondurable | 
supplies and materials...........sseccccecseeeseeesereeees 89.1 89.2 89.7 90.4 91.2 92.1 91.7 92.7 93.4 92.8 92.9 92.7 93.4 
Selected building materials.........c.cccscseeeeeeee| 119101 110.5} 110.1 112.1 111.9} 109.1 105.0 | 103.4 | 100.2| 987 99.3 97.2 99.3 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 94.8 97.4| 100.3 107.1 104.3 102.0 105.0 106.5 109.5 105.9 105.5 104.1 104.1 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............., 87.4 87.2 88.0 87.6 87.8 87.8 87.0 87.7 87.6 87.2 87.2 87.0 86.9 
Capital QoOds icccccseciaxeservaces nin teSeseaen eine cottreaanees) 81.7 81.7 81.6 81.3 81.4 81.2 80.9 80.9 80.7 80.6 80.2 80.1 80.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment........... 91.1 91.8 91.8 92.1 93.9 94.2 94.3 94.1] 93.7 93.5] 93.4 93.1 93.1 
Nonelectrical Machinery... 78.4 78.3 78.2 77.9 7.7| 775 77.1 77A 77.0 | 76.8 76.4 76.3 76.1 

| 

Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102.0} 102.1 102.2} 102.2] 102.3} 102.6} 102.7; 1028] 102.7; 102.5} 102.7} 102.7] 102.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................./ 97.5 97.5 97.4 97.1 97.1 97.0 96.5 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.6 96.6 96.4 
Nondurables, manufactured. ........::cseseseesseeeeey 100.6 | 100.4) 100.4) 100.3} 100.3] 100.1 99.5 99.8 100.0 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.7 
Durables, Manulactured....snccs.cccicesccesewsrer-ccsecnee4) OAs 94.1 93.8 93.5 93.4 93.4 93.2 93.4 93.2, 93.0) 928 92.8 92.8 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods... 99.8} 101.5 102.0 100.1 100.3 99.7 98.0 99:5; 992} 996] 998 99.1 98.7 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


{1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category ad —_ - 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June | Sept. Dec. 
4 + + 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)..............scceeeeeseeeseees 88.0 86.2 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 | 88.5 87.4 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)........ccccecseeeeeeeees 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.7 91.7 92.8 92.6 92.6 


Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)... 104.5 112.3 114.2 106.8 107.3 113.3 115.5 111.9 


Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). ue 98.9 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 103.2 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNA)........--+sssecesesssesrersssareed 102.6 133.7 148.0 139.4 136.3 143.0 142.8 142.8 
: f 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1998 1999 2000 
ul IV | Il Hl IV [ I ll il l ll il 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons 108.3 108.5 109.7 110.0 110.6 111.6 112.6 112.8 114.2 116.3 116.7 118.7 119.5 
Compensation per hour......... 13:5) 115.3 Aili 118.5 120.0 121.4 123.0 124.5 126.1 127.3 128.4 130.6 132.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 100.4| 101.5} 102.9] 103.8] 104.7} 105.5} 106.4] 106.9] 107.6} 107.8} 107.7} 108.5] 109.2 
Unit labor costs... 104.8} 106.3] 106.7| 107.7| 108.5] 1088/ 109.3] 110.4] 1105] 109.5} 110.0} 110.0] 110.8 
UnitinonlaborjpaymentSnccc-cesersceecr es gecces-sesectene teas 118.5 116.8 116.4 115.1 114.6 114.6 115.1 114.1 114.3 116.8 118.2 120.0 119.9 
Implicitiprice’deflatonr.crecce ox cokes coe eeceekete scyc coesaees 109.9} 110.2) 110.3] 110.5] 110.7) 110.9) 111.4) 111.8] 111.9} 1122) 113.0) 113.7) 114.1 
Nonfarm business | | 
| 
Output per hour of all PerSONS............:ccessesseresseesesseeeees 108.0 108.1 109.3 109.8 TOSa Ss tide 112.0 112.1 113.6 115.8 116.3 118.1 119.1 
Gompensation| perhOune corer s1s.csces--+ csscecenexe sss oseesed 113.0} 114.7) 1164] 117.9] 119.4} 120.8} 122.1 123.6)\) 125.2) 126:55) 9127.85) 12968 eatcan6 
Real compensation per NOur...............--:-eesececceeeneees 100.0} 101.0} 102.3) 103.2 | 104.2} 104.9} 105.7| 106.1 106.8 | 107.2} 107.1 107.7 | 108.5 
Uinitilaborncostsiceanceecvssie eet ores yer merece s erenene ses 104.7 | 106.1 106.5 | 107.5] 1083] 1085] 109.0} 110.2) 110.3] 109.3) 109.8; 109.7} 110.5 
Unitnonlabon payments. cacce.s-ccccsct- up ccsssionctesune vanes 119.5 117.8 117.4 116.3 115.8 115.8 116.7 i ibory d 116.1 118.6 120.1 121.8 121.9 
Implichtiprice:detlatolar....ccsesssneosacscaceemthavdeonenceas ents 110.1 A10:4)) 110:5° |) At0S7 AON ANE) AAS A222 4a 7A. Cn ie Tan 114.7 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all eMployees...........cccceeceseeeeeee eee 110.8 111.6 112.3 113.4 114.9 115.8 117.1 118.2 119.7 121.5 121.3 122.9 124.4 
COMPENSATION! PO-ROUNcyss.cccercereceavesesecsvenes erveserenes 112.1 4113.7 115.2 116.6 | 118.0 119.3 120.9 122.4 | 124.0 125.3 126.1 128.0 129.9 
Real compensation per hour.................scesesesceeeeeeees 99.2 100.1 101.2 102.1 103.0 103.7 104.6 105.1 105.8 106.1 105.8 106.4 107.1 
GOtalLNitiCOSts casero cnet cee eaeetaientccsweverssencesi| COMal 101.5} 102.0} 102.3} 102.1 102.6 | 102.5} 103.0} 103.2] 103.0] 104.0] 104.3} 104.7 

UWAHIADONCOSIS:: ceacern- cn cexceascecsceazcaseccfassshscveecwissecsens 101.2 | 101.9) 1026] 102.8) 102.7} 103.0; 103.2) 103.5) 103.6) 103.1 {-4/-| 104.2 | 104.4 

Uniti NOMIADOM COSTS ieseetsivesscecoorsscerdcveveecceeevusereestancesensa2 100.8 | 100.4} 100.5] 100.9} 100.2} 101.6] 100.7) 101.4| 102.1 102.5| 104.2} 104.9] 105.5 
USCVIE DKOPLES Fs esas cacevscs sess ce scassccempepecr el cvvscumnbostvsnenestcerszaneseee 160.3 | 156.5) 150.4} 147.2] 151.4] 1445) 149.7} 1475] 143.3) 145.7] 152.2) 156.3} 154.1 
Unitinonlaboripaymentss.cscccccccaecececcasscucrcnsscvCcesvacevt 116.0} 114.7] 113.2] 112.7] 113.3] 1125] 113.2) 113.2) 112.6| 113.5] 116.4) 118.0) 117.9 
Implicitiprice deflatori-cs.sccsssececearossaateararawescne encase 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.2 | 106.2} 1065| 106.7} 106.6} 106.6} 108.1 108.8 | 108.9 

Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........:.eccceseeseeseesetseneeeens 118.7.| 120.1 121.3 | 122.7 | 125.1 126.8 | 128.9) 130.4) 131.9] 135.1 138.4 | 140.3] 142.8 
Compensation per NOur............:0:sscssceceececneeeeneeenes 111.5 113:3 115.2 116.6 118.1 119.4 120.7 122.4 124.1 125.5 127.0 128.2 130.3 
Real compensation per NOUr............--.:0eeseseeeeneeenees 98.6 99.8} 101.2} 102.1 103.0} 103.7) 104.4| 105.1 105.9 | 106.4] 106.5} 106.6] 107.5 
Unit labor costs 93.9 94.4 95.0 95.1 94.4 94.1 93.6 93.8 94.1 92.9 91.8 91.4 91.2 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONS............:..eseeeeeeereeteenees 
Output per unit of capital services..............::ceeeeeeeee 
Muttifacton prodUCtVilycir..c.1s.0vecsee-ssesseerceessdevvevrens 
Inputs: 
HEAD OUI PUltseccnesneraucnac exces sossccecesscerssnotvareedvreceysstvcrivevyer 
Capital SenvlCes:-- srccec. ssccccerescueresaenentavensvtnciavanrave ens 
Combined units of labor and capital input................, 
Capital per hour of all PerSONS.......-:.cscceseseeesceeeseeeees 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONS.............:0.:ceseeeeeeeeeeees 
Output per unit of capital services... : 
Multifactor productivity............:ssseceeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeseees 


GapitallSenviCeS 2-2. sercnsssuveve cravexsroonerevarncasssenacance= 
Combined units of labor and capital input................4 
Capital per hour of all perSOMS............:csceeeeeeseeeeereee ey 


Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons......... 
Output per unit of capital services.... ss 
Multifactor PrOGUCHVI <<< <0 <c-0.cc.eeenuncnavenecs-cnsecoset 

Inputs: 

FIOUrS Of} alli POISONS ey cevsrecceverssheet-snetineasscrncessvessaaseveoil 
Capital: SOnvic@s: 4; ancients xc eecheeit raced tetiiacy eaten 
EERO so actees pave ctan tees otas stctoupescessevssvernsvacstesconestacrees 
Nonenergy materials........... 
Purchased business services. 
Combined units of all factor inputs 


45.6 
110.4 
65.2 
27.5 


54.0 
24.9 
42.3 
41.3 


48.7 
120.1 
69.1 
27.2 


50.1 
22.6 
39.3 
40.5 


41.8 
124.3 
WAT 
38.5 


92.0 
30.9 
51.3 
38.2 
28.2 
52.9 
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90.2 
99.3 
95.3 
83.6 


89.4 
84.2 
87.7 
90.8 


90.3 
100.0 
95.6 
83.5 


89.2 
83.5} 
87.3 
90.3 


92.8 
101.6 
99.3 
97.3 


104.8 
95.8 
99:9 
92.5 
92.5 
98.0 


91.3 
96.1 
94.4 
82.6 


88.3 
86.0 
87.5 
95.0 


96.6) 97.3; 100.0} 102.0) 104.8 
100.3) 99.7) 100.0/ 100.5} 100.1 
98.1] 98.4) 100.0] 101.1) 102.6 
92.8] 95.8) 100.0; 105.2} 110.6 
95.6 98.0/ 100.0} 103.7| 106.4 
92.6) 96.0) 100.0/ 104.7| 110.4 
94.6) 97.3) 100.0 104.0! 107.7 
96.31 97.6) 100.0; 101.5) 104.7 
| | 
96.5 97.5) 100.0| 101.7; 104.5 
100.3} 99.9 100.0) 100.2} 99.8 
98.11 98.6] 100.0; 100.9] 102.4 
92.6, 95.8} 100.0/ 105.1| 110.6 
95.4) 97.8, 100.0, 103.8 106.6 
92.3, 95.9} 100.0) 104.9] 110.8 
94.41 97.2; 100.0; 104.2) 108.0 
96.3} 97.6) 100.0} 101.5) 104.7 
105.0 109.0| 112.8) 117.1 | 124.3 
104.0} 105.0, 104.5) 105.6, 106.5 
102.6] 105.0; 106.1; 109.8; 113.2 
108.7, 113.4. 1169 123.5) 130.7 
| 
| | 
103.6} 104.0/ 103.7) 105.5) 105.2 
104.5, 108.0 111.9 1169] 1228 
107.3, 109.5) 107.0| 1039) 109.2 
111.3] 112.8) 120.4; 120.4) 127.2 
105.1; 110.0| 1089) 114.2) 1168 
106.0) 107.9) 110.2) 112.5) 115.5 


41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4; 107.6 110.8 113.8 118.7 
Compensation per hour.......... 13.7 23.5 $4.2 90.7 95.0 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.3 119.6 125.1 131.4 
Real compensation per hour......... 60.0 78.9 89.5 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.4 104.6 107.1 108.9 
Unitiaborcostsresscssseere-ncrnereeeyes 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3 98.7; 101.9} 102.6} 104.1 104.5; 105.3; 108.0; 109.9; 110.7 
Unit nonlabor payments................ a 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 97.0} 102.5} 106.4) 109.4) 113.3) 117.1 115.1 115.1 119.2 
Implicitipriceideflator:tase.-tscccce venenceeomeei ser ant suas 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2} 104.0} 106.0} 107.7; 109.7} 110.6) 111.8) 113.8 
Nonfarm business | 
Output per hour of all persONs..........:.cccscscseceeseeeseeeeeees $1.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.4; 100.5} 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.3 110.4 113.2 118.1 
Compensation perfor sa.eeeeeceearrceecesanrerecteeecn 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 95.0; 102.2; 104.3) 106.6] 109.8; 112.9) 119.0} 124.2) 130.5 
Rea! compensation per NOur..........sc.s..cceeeeeesesecnneses 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3) 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.5 100.0 104.0 106.4) 108.2 
UUMItADON!COSES woeecrscrseontecetesscsncrectaceeers ang reo seeetus cates 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0| 98.5} 101.7/ 102.5) 103.7} 104.2) 105.1 107.7/ 109.7} 110.5 
UnitinonlaboripaymentSvscren.ercsc, fe seccersesecanexseenetoe 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0 106.9 110.4 113.5 118.0 116.3 116.8 121.0 
Implicitiprice:deflatorsesere.-s saeenc2o- see weve c ese scene seeoce 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0} 102.2) 104.1 106.1 107.6; 109.8; 110.8) 112.3) 114.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees............cceeseeeseeereeeeeseey 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.6 100.8) 103.2 104.3 107.6 110.2 112.3 116.2 = 
Compensation) per NOU! ..<.222.-<--<cccccsece<secesrevesseaceosei 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 95.2 102.1) 104.3 106.2 109.1 112.0 115.9 (Alsi! - 
Real compensation per hour. 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.6 97.8 99.6 99.5 98.9 98.8 99.3} 101.3} 103.7 - 
Total unit costs.. 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8; 101.0} 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.4) 102.6} 103.7 = 

Unit labor costs... 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5} 101.3) 101.0} 101.9} 101.4) 101.6} 103.2} 103.7 = 

Unit nonlabor costs 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0}; 102.1 100.2} 101.3) 102.2} 100.6; 100.8} 101.2) 102.5 = 
Unit profits................... 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0) 113.2) 131.7) 139.0} 152.2} 156.7) 148.9) 147.6 - 
Unit nonlabor payments.... 600 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 99.7; 103.5) 109.0) 111.6) 113.8) 115.0/3.4106.6) 114.0 = 
IMplicit'!price 'EAtOr: cc ccccccescscessecccussessyacceescvesnvases 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3) 102.1 103.7) 105.1 105.5} 106.1 106.6] 107.4 = 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PerSONS.............csccsseessseseeseeeenes 41.9 54.3 70.3 92.9 95.0} 102.0] 105.2) 109.3) 113.1 117.6] 124.3} 131.5} 140.9 
CompensationipenhOUnercs-..cs.ersececne-toeecsre acters saees 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7; 105.6 107.9 109.3 111.4 117.3 122.0 128.4 
Real compensation per NOUur..............c.cseeeseeeeeeeeeees 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2| 100.8 100.4 99.0 98.8 102.6 104.5 106.4 
WNHIADON COStS:acconeesrracereeteer vacssrortascee saachnseav@asccran er 35.5 43.7 79.1 97.7; 100.6} 100.7) 100.4 98.7 96.6 94.8 94.4 92.8 91.1 
Unitnonlabor payMents << 22-2-o.cc.c--cevceet <steseansnnssaasevne 26.8 29.4 80.2 99.6 98.9} 101.0) 102.9} 107.2} 110.1 109.7} 104.4 - - 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 34.9 79.8 98.9 99.6) 100.9} 101.9} 103.9; 104.9} 103.9) 100.5 - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 


Mining 
Gold ANd: SiIVEr OFS... v5 <cc050 secnaeres csecswesanegerseseres 104 101.5} 113.3) 122.3] 127.4] 141.6] 159.8} 160.8] 144.2] 138.3] 159.0) 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining.................0.++4 122 111.7] 117.38] 1187/7 122.4] 133.0) 141.2) 148.1 155.9| 168.0] 176.6) 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gaS...........:0eeeeee 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9} 112.4] 119.4) 123.9} 125.2] 128.7 
Crushed and broken StONe€..........sesseseeeeeeeeeeeeeney 142 101.3 98.7| 102.2 99.8| 105.0) 1036] 108.7) 105.4| 107.2} 114.0] 111.9 
Manufacturing 
Meat products 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6) 1046] 1043} 101.2) 102.3 97.4| 103.2] 102.8 
Dairy products 202 108.4] 107.7] 107.3| 108.3] 111.4] 109.6) 111.8] 116.4| 116.0 119.5} 119.7 
Preserved fruits and vegetables................6::6008 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2; 100.5| 106.8; 107.6) 109.1 109.1 111.7 | 116.5 
Grain milliprodUcts! = cs----.entrmreeesrooeeeaeqennesneese 204 101.3! 107.6) 105.4} 1049|) 107.8} 109.2} 1084) 115.4) 108.0) 1187 | 128.7 
Bakery) produictszermrcreenpecconecereesesessedseaitivas ieee 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.3) 102.1 
Sugar and confectionery products.............:...2006 206 99.5 101.8} 103.2 102.0 99.8 104.5 106.2 108.3 113.8 117.1 123.2 
Fats and oils 207 108.9} 116.4} 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6] 111.8} 120.3] 110.1 120.0 | 138.3 
BOVGlAQESriccccsccssnisssiascssucsnsncsastasususaavenewenoncs 208 105:;6)) 112:2 | 117.0)" 120:0) 127.4 126.4} 130.1 183.5} 135.0] 135.5| 137.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............| 209 107.0 99.1 99.2} 101.7] 101.5] 105.2} 100.9} 102.9} 109.1 103.9 | 113.2 
Cigarettes ssrrecisccaeacecss ccs ccnunctwersveenercnc=eewee+F0¥ 211 101.2} 109.0) 113.2] 107.6} 111.6] 106.5] 1266] 142.9) 147.2) 147.2) 152.2 


Broadwoven fabric mills, cotton........ a 221 99.6 99.8 103.1 Ht2Z 110.3 117.8 122.1 134.0 137.3 130.9 135.1 


Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade... in 222 99.2; 106.3) 111.3) 1162] 126.2) 131.7) 142.5 145.3| 147.6] 161.9] 167.3 
Narrow fabric mills...............1:000e008 ed 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6; 112.9} 111.4| 120.1 118.9} 126.3; 107.7| 114.1 
Kennitting MiNSic aencnceenreneacsndectyeateavvsedewanavsaavede} 225 96.6} 108.0] 107.5} 114.0] 119.3} 127.9) 134.1 138.3} 1503) 149.9} 149.9 
Textile finishing, except WOOI.............ssseeeeeeeeeees 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.0} 100.5 
| | 
Calpelsand WGS Ameer ces eee cc ries 227 98.6| 97.8) 932| 892| 961| 97.1, 933) 958| 100.2| 100.3] 103.0 
Yarn and thread mills............ 228 102.1 104.2} 110.2} 111.4; 119.6] 1266) 130.7| 137.4, 147.4) 150.1 154.2 
Miscellaneous textile goods.... oe 229 101.6 | 109.1 109.2; 104.6] 1065] 110.4] 1185] 123.7) 123.1] 117.9} 120.3 
Men's and boys! furnmishingS..............cscceeseeeeeeees 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4} 109.1 108.4) 111.7 123.4) 134.7] 152.4] 166.9 
Women's and misses' outerweal..........-.00ccseeeees 233 101.4 96.8) 104.1 104.3 109.4 121.8 127.4| 135.5) 141.6 151.5 153.1 
| 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 105.4 94.6‘) 102.1} 113.6] 117.4} 124.5] 138.0 161.3} 1745} 196.3} 215.2 
Hats, caps, and millinery.............0-c.+0008+ 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2| 77.7 84.3 82.2) 83.5 99.4 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5 116.8 120.1} 105.2 109.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products... a 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7 107.5 108.5 107.8 109.2; 105.6, 117.0 118.0 
Sawmills and planing mills.........2..2....ssseseeeeeeeees 242 100.7 99.6 99.8} 102.6} 108.1 101.9} 103.3 110.2} 115.6 | 117.5 120.4 
| 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.8 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7) 92.4 89.9 92.5 
WIGOG COMMING Secceenatvesneduandveceo sere asucoviseatsiaunae 244 103.1 108.8 uti2 113.1 109.4 100.1 100.9 106.1 106.7 106.6 107.0 


Wood buildings and mobile homes. 245 97.8 98.8) 103.1 103.0 | 103.1 103.8 98.3| 97.0 96.7 | 101.1 99.7 
Miscellaneous wood products.... jae 249 95.9} 102.4] 107.7] 110.5) 1142] 115.38] 111.8] 115.4) 114.4] 123.1 132.3 
FIOUSONOID TUTTIDN Osi cc ov cisdensdsasesdectatenacsdevserxes 251 99.4 102.0 104.5 107.1 110.5 110.6} 112.5 116.9) 121.6 121.8 127.5 
| } 
CHICO MATION G iio aazacanacennd oaiankvavscernsvanewnsoesnacs 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5 103.2 100.5 101.1 106.4 117.9 113.8 
Public building and related furniture............2c00000 253 109.6 113.7 119.8 120.2 140.6 161.0 157.4 173.3 181.5 186.5 205.3 
Partitione: And AMOS os cc rate axnect oweend-aasepawdecanccew 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0) 102.7| 107.4 98.9) 101.2) 97.5| 121.4| 127.7 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures... re 259 103.6; 101.9} 103.5} 102.1 99.5| 103.6) 104.7 / 110.0) 113.2) 102.2) 123.1 
PUD TUNG cca ta de cotivd apse redasdinsvevsdiayessegereseuvedixa) 261 99.6 107.4 116.7 128.3 137.3 122.5 128.9 131.9 132.6 104.4 108.9 
Papeciiillisuenavc rte eecha mine aes 262 103.9| 1036| 102.3| 99.2} 1033] 1024) 110.2| 1186) 111.6) 107.0! 1108 
Paperboard Mill Sic secavseransncctersentenativastacrcosssned 263 105.5 101.9 100.6 101.4 104.4) 108.4 114.9 | 119.5 118.0 124.2 127.6 
Paperboard containers and DOXES...........0.0cs000008 265 99.7} 101.5) 101.3} 103.4] 1052] 107.9} 1084] 105.1 106.3 | 110.1 114.4 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6) 101.4) 105.3] 1055] 107.9] 1106] 113.3] 118.6] 121.7] 1248 
NGWEDA DEIR: sz cranatehacenedexsssaractexvendueensacdspasciens 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 | 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 83.0 
PGNOGICAIS: scvaparesuvurrcerexessssasdavaysvdentina ricer enssch 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 97.6 
Books......... 273 99.1 94.1 96.6 100.8 97.7 103.5 103.0 101.6 99.3 102.2 97.1 
Miscellaneous publishing. ava 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9 105.8 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6 114.5 114.2 
COMMONelal HrMUNG is ix csssens axvertatexvancnariceeansieres 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5; 102.0) 108.0; 106.9] 106.5} 107.2) 108.3] 109.2} 110.7 
Manifold BUSINESS fOFNS.......csesserssssercosessoreevovnd 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 78.9 76.4 
GHOGHING CAGE 20 ves cccatenscsscssnetitin cas (edduediosaxevass 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2 104.5 
Blankbooks and bookbinding.. 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7 105.4 108.7 114.5 115.3 124.7 
Printing trade services........... can 279 99.9 94.3 99.3; 100.6) 112.0) 115.3] 111.0] 116.7] 1262] 1242] 127.6 
Industrial inorganic chemicals....... ee 281 105.7 | 1043}; 106.8) 109.7] 109.7) 105.6] 1023) 109.3] 110.1 116.1 145.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics. ...............cc060004 282 98.8 99.7 100.9 100.0 107.5 112.0 125.3 128.3 125.3 133.8 142.6 
DHUQSzdicsncaasarcr tech eerailseavksscasvevenciucvextedtarccunave 283 101.0) 102.8; 103.8| 104.5 99.5 99.9]; 1049) 108.7) 112.1 1126} 105:3 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods..................00605 284 102.0 100.6 103.8 105.3 104.4 108.7 Vite 118.6 120.9 130.4 129.2 
Paints anid aliiGd Prodquetssc.iscccsvecacarcreesstvaseserias 285 101.4) 103.3} 106.3] 104.3] 1029] 1088] 116.7] 1180] 1256] 127.2 128.8 
Industrial organic chemicals...........cc.ccccecceeceeeees 286 109.9; 110.4} 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0 112.9 11 13 
Agricultural CHOMICGIS :cscccesacccvscascevawvieesssseeuascces 287 103.7 | 104.3 104.7 99.5 99.5 103.8 | _ 105.0 108.5 110.0 120.4 117.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 
EE ee el 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Miscellaneous chemical products.................:00+.- 289 95.4) 95.2) 97.3) 961] 101.8} 107.1} 105.7} 107.8} 110.1] 120.2] 120.9 
Retroeurn refining: zscsesnse-n-se-c- eee ssccortenete oes 291 105.3} 109.6) 109.2) 1066) 111.3) 120.1 123.8; 132.3] 142.0} 149.2] 155.8 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..................1 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4} 108.0) 104.9} 111.2] 113.1 120.8] 129.5 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 97.2 100.7 
mirestandiinner Mubesirccese os tecea oe eccees reese ees 301 102.9; 103.8; 103.0) 102.4) 1078) 1165) 124.1 131.1 138.8} 148.5] 145.2 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7 102.7 104.6 107.4 112.4 111.7 
Fabricated rubber products, n.€.C.............0000e.000 306 104.2 105.5 109.0 109.9 115.2 123.1 119.1 121.5 121.0 125.5 133.2 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.€.C.............00 308 100.5 101.8 105.7 108.3 114.4 116.7 120.8 121.0 124.7 130.2 134.6 
Footwear, except rubber...............ccccceneeececeeeeed 314 101.3 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 117.1 126.1 129.4 111.6 
Flatiglass:.snccrsccsyencorere eee rete reaes ee 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 101.5} 107.6] 114.0 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown............... 322 100.6 100.2 104.8 102.3} 108.9 108.7 112.9 115.7 121.4| 128.2 135.1 
Products of purchased glass..............sccccseeeeeeees 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7 101.5 106.2 105.9 106.1 122.0 125.3 120.0 
GementNyarauliC:sirescrccsasacosantret: cocsnteceeh caacetne 324 103.2 110.2 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 124.3 128.7 133.1 134.1 
Structuraliclay' products: ........cctises.sc-ceveurvesc-u0) 325 98.8} 103.1 109.6} 109.8} 111.4; 1068} 114.0} 1126] 119.6} 116.1 115.4 
Pottery and related products..............::eccesseeeeees 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5 100.3} 108.4 109.3} 119.3 116.1 127.6 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 100.8 102.4 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 109.2 113.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0) 1043} 1045) 1063) 107.8) 110.4) 112.7] 117.1 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6 | 108.1 109.7 | 107.8} 117.0 133.6 142.4| 142.6 147.5| 155.0 152.3 
Iron and steel foundries..................sssccccccreseeeeed 332 104.0] 105.4| 106.1 104.5} 107.2; 112.1 ATS:03) 11257) Oeil note, 
Primary nonferrous metals..............s.cseeceeeeseeeees 333 107.8 106.1 102.3 110.7 101.9 107.9 105.3 111.0 110.8 116.0 125.0 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing................c:seeeeees 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3) 101.2 99.2 104.0 112.3} 115.0 
Nonferrous foundries (CcastingS)...............c00ceeeeee 336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 126.4 131.1 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................4 339 106.6 105.0 113.7 109.1 114.5 111.3 134.5 152.2 149.6 140.9} 139.7 
Metal cans and shipping containers..................5. 341 106.5 108.5 117.6 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 155.2 160.8 155.8 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware.................00.00 342 97.8 101.7 97.3 96.8 100.1 104.0 109.2 111.3 118.2 113.1 1 Si2 
Plumbing and heating, except electric. 343 103.7 101.5 102.6 102.0 98.4 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 127.2 131.3 
Fabricated structural metal products... 344 100.4 96.9 98.8 100.0 103.9 104.8 107.7 105.8 106.5 110.0 112.5 
Metal forgings and stampings... 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9} 103.7} 108.7} 1085) 109.3} 113.6; 120.2) 125.9 
Metal services, N.€.C.........:00ec08 347 108.3} 102.4} 104.7 99.4) 111.6) 120.6} 123.0) 127.7| 128.4] 123.5) 128.5 
Ordnance and accessories, n.e.c......... 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 100.5 94.6 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.............| 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.4} 101.1 102.0 103.2 106.6 | 108.3 106.2 112.4 
EnQinGS andturDineS:<cccoenpmecetarncocceceneesntcane sens 351 106.8) 110.7) 1065} 105.8} 103.3}; 109.2] 122.3] 122.7| 136.6] 1342] 142.8 
Farm and garden machinery............2::sseeeeeeeeees 352 106.3} 110.7) 1165} 112.9] 113.9] 118.6) 125.0] 134.7] 137.2} 141.0] 148.7 
Construction and related machinery...............-+++4 353 106.5} 108.3} 107.0 99.1 102.0} 108.2} 117.7} 122.1 123.3} 131.8) 137.1 
Metalworking machinery.............cc:eeeseeeeeseseeeeees 354 101.0) 103.5) 101.1 96.4) 104.3) 107.4) 109.9) 1148) 114.9) 118.6] 120.2 
Special industry machinery................scccceeeseeeees 355 104.66] 1083] 107.5} 1083] 106.0} 113.6] 121.2} 132.3] 134.0} 130.1 125.9 
General industrial machinery..............ccseeeseereeees 356 105.9 101.5] 101.5 101.6 101.6; 104.8 106.7 109.0 109.4 110.1 112.4 
Computer and office equipment..............-:..creeee 357 121.4) 1242) 138.1 149.6 | 195.7} 258.6} 3286] 469.4/ 681.3] 937.0] 1345.8 
Refrigeration and service machinery..............:06+ 358 102.1 106.0} 103.6) 100.7} 1049} 1086] 110.7] 112.7] 114.7] 114.8) 121.3 
Industrial MaChinery, M.€.C.........-.0scescesseseneceeeess 359 106.5 107.1 107.3 109.0 117.0 118.5 127.4 138.8 141.4 129.7 127.6 
Electric distribution equipment.............-...ccseeeeeee 361 105.4! 105.0} 1063) 1065) 119.6] 122.2} 131.8] 143.0] 143.9} 143.9] 147.8 
Electrical industrial apparatus 362 104.6 | 107.4) 107.7| 107.1 117.1 132.9} 1349] 150.8) 154.3) 163.9] 162.6 
Household appliances...........:sececsseeeseeseeenseeeeed 363 103.0} 104.7} 105.8} 1065] 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 127.4) 138.1 151.7 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment................. 364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5| 105.7] 107.8) 113.4] 113.7] 1169] 121.4] 129.3 
Communications equipment..............:ceeeeeeeeeeeeee 366 110.5} 107.2} 121.4] 1245) 146.7) 150.3) 166.0} 170.9) 190.3] 221.0) 228.4 
Electronic components and accessories.............. 367 109.0 119.8 133.4 | 154.7 189.3 | 217.9] 274.1 401.5} 5149] 610.5] 764.4 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6 101.3} 108.2 110.5 114.1 123.1 124.6} 130.5 
Motor vehicles and equipment............---:seeeeeeeeee 371 103.2] 103.3] 102.4 96.6) 104.2) 106.2} 108.8| 106.7} 107.2) 116.5] 125.7 
AinCTatt and | DaNtS rasq2e-n-as-eeancesworsenent=mcencecanassss 372 100.6 98.2 98.9} 108.2] 112.3) 115.2) 109.6) 107.9] 113.0) 114.1 140.4 
Ship and boat building and repairing................+-- 373 99.4 97.6 | 103.7 96.3} 102.7} 106.2} 103.8 98.0 99.2| 1043} 101.6 
Railroad equipMent.............c.sssssesecreeseeseeeeeeneey 374 HEY | ake SE | ake Ga 146.9) 147.9] 151.0) 152.5] 150.0] 148.3) 183.2} 191.7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...........2:::::00e20++ 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8 108.4 130.9 125.1 120.3 125.5 120.6 127.8 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.1 110.6 116.5 110.5 110.5 122.1 118.9 121.0 129.4 126.6 132.1 
Search and navigation equipment..........-.......2.+ 381 104.8 105.8 112-7 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 142.2 148.9 148.8 
Measuring and controlling devices...........----++++++4 382 103.7 101.7 106.4 113.1 119.9 124.0 133.8 146.4 150.5 143.0 147.3 
Medical instruments and supplies...........-...00000-4 384 105.2 107.9 116.9 118.7 123.5 127.3 126.7 131.5 139.8 146.3 159.4 
Ophthalmic QOOdS...........scccceeeceeceeeseeereees as 385 112.6| 123.3) 121.2] 125.1 144.5| 157.8} 160.6] 167.2] 188.2] 2026] 211.7 
Photographic equipment & supplies............ oa 386 105.6 113.0 107.8 | : 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.5 128.7 121.6 125.9 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 2 391 100.1} 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2) 1026) 117.2) 111.7 
Musical instruMeNntS...........s.:0.scscessccssesaneseeeeese 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 83.9 83.5 
=! de an 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SiC industries 


[1987 = 100) 

Industry sic 
Toys and Sporting QOOdS..........sccccsceresesnnesseeneee 394 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................+4 395 
Costume jewelry and notions............ccceeeeeeeeeeeeed 396 
Miscellaneous Manufactures...........:ceceeeeeeeeee ees 399 

Transportation 

Railroad transportation............:.cceceeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeed 4011 
Trucking, except local ' ... 4213 
U.S. postal service *....... ba 431 
Air transportation, \<ccccetcccsseccaccestesscsstessasczeeseses | 4512,13,22 (pts.) 

Utitlities 
Telephone communications.............:c0eseeeeeeeeeee ed 481 
Radio and television broadcasting...........:.::secees 483 
Cable and other pay TV ServiCeS...........00eceereeeeed 484 
BlOCWIC WHNEOS bo. ccciicnbccis ceed cides cccvadieseacersereey 491,3 (pt.) 
GaSiUtltes seicecisas aledpaess crevsesenacestaceneecenateestess 492,3 (pt.) 

Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores...............::000++ 523 
TIGT GWG) SONGS. sco raic aes onc Seewentten saancecaceasanstasne 525 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 
Department StoleStrcsccrenecceevarcnaseneernomene-cnecaccesr 531 
VanlotyStoresaa.0 =e cuan-beswenacsananapnasantescsimcecser es 533 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 
(GIOCOIY SION CS acetaee ed n ce naer a snoraey sennnes cant isthe 541 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets..............0....0eeee 542 
RetailibDakene@S:cter.ce nv cscccr ence wastes dans manenee sensed 546 
New and used Car dealers.....-.....ccseeeseeteeeeeereees 551 
Auto and home supply Stores.............00ccccseeceeeee 553 
Gasoline service stations............sssccceeercesseeceeees 554 
Men's and boy's wear StOreS...........0.:.eeceeeeeeeeees 561 
Women's clothing StoreS.<.. .....2-<..svecsesearsvscnessed 562 
Family clothing stores 565 
SHO StOVES cas us- cecenssesccssaressnavevareers 566 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores...............05 571 
Household appliance Stores.............cseeeeeeeeeeeeees 572 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......; 573 
Eating and drinking places............:sceccsseeeeesseeees 581 
Drug and proprietary stores.... 591 
LIQUOK StOMOS...5s500scccsveceens 592 
Used merchandise Stores...........c0sssesesssecsseecsees 593 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................. 594 
NONSIOVS: [taller Srecsncasacscscaasncceneetiaviaeiauseserergs 596 
Fuel dealers ng 598 
FGA STONES 553.6: anacanacsnaxiwa anastdddnvxasaccsceasea 599 
Finance and Services 

GOMMercial DANKS ccarievesssedecvardevsaeacsso¥enaveosscerd 602 
Hotels and motels...........cccssecseerees 701 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. 721 
Photographic studios, portralt............:cccceee rm 722 
BOGUty SNODSicuxsascvecseivevesesactotdly cv cdedCinieiviccantd 723 
BarDGr SNOPBrccevsvssestrrvasadssexettirasn acsvevtorstescty th 724 
Funeral services and crematories.. 726 
Automotive repair SHOPS.........6...seeeceeeee 753 
Motion picture theaters...........cccssscscsssesceesseeenes 783 


‘ Refers to output per employee. 


2 , , 
Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 
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1988 


104.8 
108.3 
102.0 
102.1 


108.4 
105.2 
99.9 
99.5 


106.2 
103.1 
102.0 
104.9 
108.3 


101.0 
102.8 
108.6 
106.7 

Sgi2 


101.9 
100.8 
98.9 
99.0 
89.8 


103.4 
103.2 
103.0 
106.0 

97.8 


102.0 
102.7 
98.6 
98.5 
118.6 


102.8 
101.9 

98.2 
105.3 
100.7 


105.6 
95.6 
105.9 


102.8 
97.6 
97.2 

100.1 
95.1 


1989 


106.0 
112.9 

93.8 
100.9 


114.6 
109.3 
99.7 
95.8 


111.6 
106.2 

99.7 
107.7 
111.2 


99.1 
101.7 
115.2 
103.4 

97.0 


124.4 
109.8 
95.4 
97.6 
83.3 


102.5 
101.6 
105.2 
109.6 

99.5 


104.9 
107.2 
100.9 
103.5 
114.6 


102.2 
102.5 
101.1 
104.9 
104.2 


110.8 
92.0 
103.1 


104.8 
95.0 
99.7 
94.9 
99.6 


111.6 

97.9 
108.1 
114.3 


1990 


108.1 
118.2 
105.3 
106.5 


118.5 
111.1 
104.0 

92.9 


113.3 
104.9 

92.5 
110.1 
105.8 


103.6 
106.0 
110.5 
83.9 
94.2 


151.2 
116.4 
94.6 
96.8 
89.7 


106.1 
102.7 
102.6 
113.7 
101.5 


104.5 
106.1 
101.8 
102.8 
119.6 


104.0 
103.6 
105.2 
100.3 
104.2 


108.8 
84.4 
113.7 


107.7 
96.1 
101.8 
96.6 
96.8 


100.2 

90.9 
106.9 
115.8 


1991 


109.7 
116.8 
106.7 
109.2 


127.8 
116.9 
103.7 

92.5 


119.8 
106.1 

87.5 
113.4 
109.6 


101.3 
99.4 
102.5 


88.5 | 


98.2 


154.2 
121.8 
93.7 
88.4 
94.7 


104.1 

99.0 
104.3 
119.2 
103.0 


106.4 
105.1 
101.5 
105.2 
128.3 


103.1 
104.7 
105.9 

98.6 
105.0 


109.3 
85.3 
103.2 


110.1 
99.1 
99.2 
92.8 
94.8 


94.1 


1992 


104.9 
111.3 
110.8 
109.5 


139.6 
123.4 
104.5 

96.9 


127.7 
108.3 

88.3 
115.2 
111.1 


105.4 
106.5 
107.2 
100.4 
100.9 


167.7 
136.1 


93.3 | 


95.8 
94.0 


106.5 
100.0 
109.7 
118.2 


112.2 | 


111.7 
111.5 
108.4 
113.9 
137.8 


102.5 
103.6 
108.4 
110.4 
102.7 


122.1 
84.4 
111.6 


111.0 | 


107.8 
98.3 
97.7 
99.6 


112.1 


103.2 
103.3 
110.8 


1994 


109.7 
129.9 
129.0 
106.1 


150.3 
129.5 
106.6 
105.7 


142.2 
110.1 

85.6 
126.8 
125.6 


118.3 
130.2 
112.7 
116.6 
108.6 


190.1 | 
160.9 | 
92.5 | 
91.1 | 
87.2 | 


108.7 | 
102.6 | 
120.4 | 
117.9 


119.3 


120.4 | 
126.3 | 
108.8 | 
121.2 

177.0 | 


101.1 
105.7 | 
99.1 | 
115.4 
111.9 


143.3 
100.7 
125.0 


121.7 
109.6 
104.0 
117.4 

99.8 


117.7 


103.8 
112.3 
106.5 


107.1 
105.7 
126.3 
117.5 
128.5 


133.8 


134.5 | 


112.0 
138.7 


196.7 | 


100.9 | 


106.9 


103.7 | 
117.3 | 


117.8 


146.1 
114.2 
126.2 


126.4 
110.1 
105.5 
129.3 
103.5 


114.6 

99.7 
119.5 
101.4 


n.e.c, = not elsewhere classified 


- Data not available. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1998 1999 2000 
Country 
1998 1999 ll IV I ll Ul IV I ll 
; = at E oS 

United /Statesinn cage tssccaseectenereer 4.5 4.2 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.1 41 4.0 
8.3 7.6 8.2 8.1 7.9 7.8 7.6 7.0 6.8 6.7 

8.0 7.2 8.1 TAT 7.5 7.4 7A 7.0 6.8 6.7 

44 4.7 4.3 4.5 47 4.8 4.8 4.7 49 4.8 

11.8 11.4 11.8 11.6 11.3 11.2 11.0 10.6 10.2 9.8 

9.3 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 

12.0 11.5 12.0 12.0 11.9 11.6 11.6 114 11.2 10.8 

8.4 7A 8.5 7.6 7.2 7.0 7.0 7. 6.8 6.0 

6.3 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 


" Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 


calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 
data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See Notes 
on the data for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


+—- - = 


Civilian labor force 


125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200 | 131,056 | 132,304] 133,943 | 136,297 137,673 | 139,368 
14,241 14,330 14,362 14,505 14,627 14,750 14,900 15,153 15,418 15,721 
8,444 8,490 B,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 
63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,100 
24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,090 25,180 25,360 25,590 
29,410 39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,450 39,430 = 


22,670 22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 
6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 = 
4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 

28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 


United States’... 
Canada... 
Australia.. 


Participation rate® 
irdigd States’ 66.5| 66.2} 664| 663 666, 666, 668| 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Canada... as 67.1 66.5 65.7 65.4 65.2 64.9 64.7 64.9 65.1 65.6 
Australia.. sa 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 
62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 
56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 555 55.2 55.5 §5.3 55.4 55:7 
55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57:3 57.4 57.6 57.6 
47.2 47.7 47.5 479 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 
56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 - 
67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0) 63.3 62.8 63.2 
64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7/ 62.8 62.7 62.9 
| | 
(ich) Stetne! 118,793 | 117,718| 118,492 | 120,259| 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 | 129,558| 131,463| 133,488 
Canada 13,084 12,851 12,760 12,858 13,112 13,357 13,463 13,774 14,140 14,531 
Australia 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 | 8,429 8,597 8,785 
Japan... 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 | 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,930 


22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,960 22,060 22,390 22,760 
27,950 36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,540 35,720 = 
21,080 21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 

6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 - 
o 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 
W]e eel 4 [3 [0,00] ¢¢ Fecececerecocensngs torenmomy corp Pipe tneceeocerecso-re 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 


Employment-population ratio* | 


France. 


62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7) 62.5 62.9) 63.2| 63.8 64.1 64.3 
61.7 59.7 58.4 58.0) 58.4 58.8 58.5) 59.0 59.7 60.6 
Australia. 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1) 58.8 59.2 59.6 
Japan... 4 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3) 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 
France. 50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7| 48.5 48.4 48.9 49.6 
52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6) 52.2 51.9 52.2 - 
43.9 44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6| 41.6| 41.9 42.3 
52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9) 57.5 59.5 - 
66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3) 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.7 
59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1 


7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 6,210 
1,157 1,480 1,602 1,647 1,515 1,393 1,437 1,379 1,277 1,190 

585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 
1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 
2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 2,980 2,830 
1,460 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,710 = 


1,590 1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 

410 400 390 470 520 510 470 400 310 = 
84 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 
1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 


5.6 6.8 Té 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 45 4.2 

; : 841 10.3 11.2 11.4 10.4 9.4 9.6 9.1 8.3 7.6 
Australia.. i 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 7.2 
Japan... ; 2.1 241 2.2 2§ 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 47 
9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 5 WA! 

5.0 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 9.0 

7.0 6.9 t33 10.2 11.2 11.8 ge ey / 11.9 12.0 ALS: 

6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 53 4.0 - 

| 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 Ti 

United Kingdom. 6.9 8 10.1 R ; Bi y 7.0 6.3 6.1 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For ° Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" ee i 
mployment as a percent of th = i 
in the notes to this section. ti e a ee 
2 ‘ ; ae 
Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 


Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. data not available. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


{1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
+ +—- —+— 
Output per hour 
United States... - -| 71.9) 94.4) 98.0} 97.1] 97.8] 98.3] 102.1) 108.3] 114.9] 117.3] 122.1] 127.9 
Canada.. 40.7 59.2 75.3 91.3 91.1 92.4 95.3 95.1 102.5 106.2 108.9 107.3 111.0 “i bi Pe 
Japan..... 14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 120.4 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 114.7 121.8 122.6 
Denmark... 29.9 525i, 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 = =, es =| = 
21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 91.9 93.5 96.9 100.6 108.5 114.4 114.9 123.2 127.4 
29.2 52.0 77.2 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0 101.9 100.6 107.9 Hani 115.1 121.8 127.1 
19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2 102.9 105.6 109.3 110.3 113.4 113.6 
Netherlands... 18.6 38.1 69.2 91.6 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4 112.7 TAFE? 119.7 125.7 127.8 
INGIWaly rccteraceccareesascangsccesercaats nse aeeaencae anette 36.7 §7.8 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 101.9 104.1 
Sweden... 27.6 52.8 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.4 125.4 133.6 136.5 
WI ROG INGO Mess cccacsszsath osevecus tense eeed-creckd 31.2 44.7 56.1 79.4 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0 105.1 
Output 
UnRed Statesiteto....55-s.sscuctencmines - - 77.3 97.9 104.5 104.0 102.5 98.7 103.5 112.2 119.6 121.6 128.8 135.0 
Canada.. 34.2 60.5 85.4 103.2 109.3 110.8 106.6 98.8 105.1 113.2 118.8 120.2 128.0 133.0 
Japan... 10.7 38.8 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.6 106.7 1g | 103.6 
Belgium 30.7 57.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 104.2 109.0 111.8 
Denmark... 40.8 68.0 91.3 99.3 100.8 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 114.7 117.8 120.3 126.5 
31.0 64.1 88.7 87.2 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.8 104.5 110.2 114.6 
41.5 70.9 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8 100.7 
21.4 44.7 78.4 88.2 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4 102.2 107.2 106.7 110.4 112.5 
31.7 59.5 77.4 89.5 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2 107.8 108.4 1141 116.6 
56.5 89.1 103.6 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 113.3 116.4 
46.5 81.7 91.8) 107.7{ 110.2} 111.6} 110.6) 103.6) 101.3) 115.7] 130.1] 132.9] 140.3) 146.4 
United Kingdom 67.7 90.3 87.2 94.4 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 110.0 
WINGO: Stato sh rays ectse si rapercnremousnssestecancer exe sakeoeel 92.1 104.4 107.5 103.8 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.6 
Canada 84.1 102.1 113.5 113.0 120.0 119.9 111.9 103.8 102.6 106.6 109.1 112.0 115.4 119.0 
Japan.... 76.3 102.3 93.8 96.6 99.8 100.8 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 
Belgium. 170.7 174.7 119.7 100.0 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 90.8 89.5 91.2 
Denmark 136.5} 129.0] 101.1] 109.6] 107.2} 104.7) 103.7] 102.1 94.8 - - - - - 
France 142.1 148.7 133.1 106.6| 105.5 105.8 105.9 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 
142.3 136.3 110.5 99.9 99.3 99.3 100.1 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 79.3 
109.0 121.2 122.4 103.6 108.9 109.7 107.7 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.7 97.4 99.0 
170.6 156.2 111.8 97.7 99.0 99.8 101.5 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 
154.0 154.3 135.0 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.9 107.9 alate 111.9 
168.3 154.7 124.0 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 106.3 106.0 105.0 107.3 
United Kingdom.. 217-3 202.1 155.3 118.9 123.2 122.3 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 102.9 104.8 105.4 104.7 
Compensation per hour 
United States... 14.9 23.0, 55.6 80.7 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 113.4 119.4 
10.4 17.8 47.7 75.3 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8 
4.3 16.5 58.6 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.9 113.9 115.8 
5.4 13.7 52.5 79.7 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 112.0 115.2 116.0 
4.6 13.3 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9 104.6 - - - - - 
4.3 10.3 40.8 78.6 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2 102.8 105.0 107.6 109.5 112.3 113.9 
8.4 20.7 53.6 76.0 79.1 83.2 89.4 95.1] 105.9} 111.7] 117.7} 123.7] 126.6} 127.6 
1.6 47 28.2 66.7 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6 107.5 107.8 112.8 120.9 125.9 124.8 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2 103.7 108.2 110.6 113.2 115.8 118.3 
47 11.8 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 119.1 126.4 
44 10.8 37.4 67.3 FA 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0} 101.1] 106.2} 113.4] 118.3] 121.5 
3.4 6.3 33.2 64.8 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5} 104.3} 106.5} 107.4 108.2} 111.4) 117.8 
- - Wilae, 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 97.2 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 93.4 
25.5 30.0 63.3 82.5 85.5 89.2 93.9 99.6 97.2 94.5 95.2 95.8 96.2 99.2 
30.9 43.3 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 104.9 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 
Belgium. 30.1 41.7 80.3 89.7 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 97.6 94.6 94.7 
Denmark. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3 100.1 93.0 93.8 92.7 95.9 94.0 
France... 19.5 24.0 61.2 96.2 93.4 93.6 96.8 99.3 102.2 96.8 94.1 95.3 91.2 89.4 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.3 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.3 105.3 103.6 105.9 107.5 103.9 100.4 
8.0 n P27 44.0 78.3 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4 104.4 102.1 103.2 109.6 ata ea 109.8 
34.4 §2.9 93.0 95.9 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92,5 
12.9 20.4 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.1 111.4 116.9 121.4 
14.9 20.5 50.6 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 89.0 
9.8 14.1 59.1 81.6 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2 100.3 99.7 102.5 104.8 107.1 112.1 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States... - -| 77.2| 85.5} 85.7) 989.2| 92.8] 97.2) 100.6] 97.6] 93.9) 93.2} 929] 93.4 
31.8 34.7 65.4 thew? 83.9 91.0 97.2 105.0 91.1 83.6 83.8 84.9 83.9 80.8 
10.9 15.3 5:3 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8 130.1 135.1 111.7 98.3 93.1 
19.4 27.0 88.3 MMe 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 101.4 84.9 83.8 
13.5 20.3 58.9 77.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3 101.1 96.5 87.6 84.7 
21.4 23.0 76.7 84.7 82.9 ier E 94.1 93.1 95.5 92.4 99.9 98.6 82.6 80.2 
10.4 0 Ws | 59.6 74.9 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.8 99.4 99.8 115.5 111.6 93.5 89.1 
16.0 24.9 63.3 74.4 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.5 80.3 77.9 
16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 83.2| ~° 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 
11.3 17.8 63.9 775 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7 105.0) 107.1 102.5) 99.9 
16.8 23.0 69.6 68.5 75.0 76.4 90.8 96.6 68.6 65.7 70.8 78.5 67.5 65.2 
15.6 19.2 77.8 75.7 82.9 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6) 95.6 99.3 105.2 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Industry and type of case” 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


4 
1988 | 1989') 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘| 1994*| 1995 *| 1996 ‘| 1998 *| 1999 
if 1 
PRIVATE SECTOR” 
sTlotal, GASOS s, «csarster totes atte tte vee eotUehics ooececueceexwsswateaenane sane 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 6.7 6.3 
Lost workday cases = 4.0 4.0 4.) a9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.1 3.0 
HOStWOTKGAYS coe see cee ve senna Venesnuessescevevssanveitattettesnbrnssvevarnesyentedant 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - = = 
an hie forestry, and pee 
Total cases . Pe reseteinter peaeaenee eae 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 eZ 10.0 97 8.7 79 73 
Lost Wore cases - 5.6 Sy! 5.9 5,4 5.4 5.0 4,7 4,3 39 39 3.4 
LOSt WOKKGAYS. x ssc con cad ennininsvenannauraxececcnaractuvennedeseentaierianrioesers 101.8 100.9 W2.2 108.3 126.9 — = = = - - 
TMOtal CASOS 2. ccrepsnteseercccivostsase eae a teensncte ss arakseayederhrestersesenceer’a 8.8 8.5 8.3 74 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 49 4.4 
Lost workday cases ri 5.1 48 5.0 45 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 2.9 2.7 
LOGE WTI S. co cccca yen son cvessnvedzcnvonuseasenennnshanozersihunivadasreverensta> nn 152.1 eye 119.5 129.6} 204.7 - = ~ = - - 
MROLAI CASO S .c.ce rere cha ave adten re estee os ce semeataenea ence dewnlere 14.6 4.3 14,2 13.0 13.1 22 11.8 10.6 99 8.8 8.6 
Lost workday cases se 6.8 6.8 67 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 49 4.5 4.0 42 
RGDSE WHCPLC MEY Sao 9 cas <a ays kan eas cnvavesmnabs cov sasnnhsiitene sean snaiieaasnt oat 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - z = 
General hostels contractors 
Total cases .. Nees 4.0 3.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 b.& 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.4 8.0 
Lost workday cases 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 44 4.0 3.9 3.7 
Lost workdayS...........005 132.2) 137.3] 137.6) 132.0) 142.7 - - - = = - 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases oH 3.8 13.8 12.8 sf 11 10.2 99 9.0 8.2 78 
Lost workday cases. 7.0 6.6 6.3 6.0 5.4 St 5.0 4.8 4.3 414 3.8 
WHOSE WOPKGAYS: ecocacsacsn teeter ontentee een ere aires 162.3) 147.) 144.6} 160.1 165.8 - - - - = ~ 
Special trades contractors: 
GUAM CSCS. cas hevkntetrs rash iw ode vor senvin peer stunner ists wenn everesews 47 46 147 13.5 13.8 28 12.5 1 10.4 9.1 8.9 
Lost workday cases. 7.0 69 69 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 41 4.4 
Lost workdays. 141.1 144.9 163.1 151.3 168.3 - - ~ ~ = a 
| 
| 
| 
MOUS CASES ss orenc oes eat wc eateeheeinas .ccuahes aor eerieaee Sal 1S 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6) 97 9.2 
POSUWONKGAY CASO Six. suistetszse.ceersescecustranconaustestyrneieetonasntetemner eee oy7/ 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 BS 5.5 eas! 49 47 46 
EO SU WORKGAYS: Sera ceis 22.0 cUesgabvevosvvsslesedevsivnessspetuckscncesuecunmtecrsvex need 107-4) 113.0) 120.7) 121.5) 1246 - - = - = va 
Durable goods: 
MGVAN CASES xy, ees ncaa -tey caves caipeaaer: naans ciaver acdsee apniesne dns 4.2 14,1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 10.7 10.1 
Lost workday cases 59 6.0 6.0 57 5.5 5.4 57 5.6 5.1 5.0) 48 
Lost WOrkdayS.....-.....062c08 W111 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - -| - = = 
Lumber and wood products: 
WiObAL CASOS yz sssscaececeett overcame cies spec Uaraccurysvaesaraanersinieaauendarad 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 149) 14.2} 13.2) 13.0 
Lost workday cases. 0.0 9.4 88 8.3 7.6 7.6 77 7.0} 68 6.8) 6.7 
Lost workdays. 189.1} 177.5) 172.5} 172.0) 165.8 = = = = = = 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 6.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 122 11.4 115 
Lost workday cases 7.3 7.2 78 G2 6.6 65 7.0 6.4 5.4) 5.7| 5.9 
ESSE WIN ILAUS crave ta av bce sss assensstayoarguepnotocsexveustascadesyussvasssidiceveect 118.7 - - -| 128.4 ~ - =| - zi pe 
Stone, clay, and gies? emia 
Total cases . 5 be 6.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 23 12.4 11.8 10.7 
Lost workday cases. ries} 7.4 7.3 68 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7} 6.0 6.0 5.4 
LOSt WOFKAYS....cccccsersererenes 41.0) 149.8} 160.5} 156.0) 152.2 - - - ~ = = 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 19.4 18,7 19.0 Bed 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 14.0 12.9 
LOS WOTKC AY: CASS iesteatesstavetcds desesscettasdeususbusedersaenionvevensvsopaiey 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 vl F ets 73 7.2 6.8 7.0 63 
LO WOE RGNR YS caste eas caren ca taacencen vcpaatoavavavivesvvnveokiveaeil 61.3 168.3 180,2 169.1 175.5 - - - - & a 
Fabricated metal products: 
TOtAl CASES ...ssessssesessrssssssssssersserenecsssersestsereenertsesnnesseraeesned 18.8 18.5 18,7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 13.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases 8.0 79 79 7.) 6.6 67 67 6.9 6.2 6.5 6.0 
Lost workdays. 38.8 147.6] 155.7] 146.6) 144.0 - - ~ - va ES 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases ....... ‘ 12.1 12.) 12.0 tite W441 Wa 11.6 Vi 99 9.5 8.5 
Lost workday cases. a0 47 48 47 44 4.2 4,2 4.4 44 40 40 3.7 
ROSE WGFKOAYS. catecreacsaancarsronssosenneratitasgapitssrusistaxsastsuss rafktaxesattaccs 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - =| = 
Electronic and other electrical iam 
Total cases .. “ vevaneras 8.0 91 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 5.9 5.7 
Lost workday c cases. an 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 a3 3.1 28 28 
LOSE WOTKOA VG is aitevecneris ectatin Onnattticssscemithvnarich aia oienahies 64.6 W§ 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - ad a 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 17.7 77 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 14.6 13.7 
Lost workday cases 6al' 66; 68} RO} ha. “veh” 79) M2 aol eel ee 
LOSts WOLKUGYS: cucuudendivessvireserstverteivecvasavy 134.2} 1386] 153.7} 166.1 186.6 - ~ - - ae = 
Instruments and related sii aaa . 
Total cases .. deeraveniies sons 6) 5.6 69 6.0 5.9 5.6 59 §.3 §.1 4.0 4.0 
Lost workday cases 2.6 2.5 27 a 2.7 25 Zi 24 23 19 18 
Lost workdays. ...s.c..s0+0 51.5] 554] 57.8] 644] 65.3 s ei é a! fs ‘ig 
Miscellaneous maniacuing i industries: 
Total cases .. at 11.3 1.1 11.3 Ths 10.7 10.0 99 91 9.5 8.1 8.4 
Lost workday cases 61; 67} Sil Bi} GO| ae] a6) ws) aa) eon ye 
LOSE WORKAAYS :cccadtsteautateesiivesctegeteaanencarstalaraentraccalersantieneetena 91 O} 976) 118.1 104.0} 108.2 - - - - = A 


S$ ee footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


TO eee nn — — — eee 


Industry and type of case” 


aa 
1988 | 1989') 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995*| 1996*| 1997*| 19984) 1999 
Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 ie 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases 5.4 $5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 42 
ISL WOKROAUS detec iach eae a rac an neu cis nun ne eee 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - - - = = 
Food and kindred products: 
GR ANCASOS a easy Saeaeaeeccan ise oah ech 18.5 18.5} 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 
Lost workday cases. 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 7.3 
Lost workdays 169.7} 174.7) © 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - - - - - a = 
Tobacco products: | | 
MOAN CASOS He tar teecceccssguitonnasncssateases eovseae dnesste meee ease 9.3 8.7 hb 6.4 6.0 5.8 §.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 
Lost workday cases 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 Di 3.4 2.2 
Lost workdays 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - = = fas 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9} 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 
Lost workday cases 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 34 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdays 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 = = = = = e » 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 8.1 8.6) 8.8) 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.4 2.6 2.8 
E@StiworkdaySszictrccs2-acecan. cere aictaetceasnation ctu aiectnesvescrsnesascneend 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9) 104.6 - - - - - a a 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 13.1 12.7 12.1 Une? 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 70) FP | 7.0 
LOSLWOrK Gay CASES V-cesseccenve reo aace reece mt or crete an suies ae eerie 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 46 4.5 4.2 3.8 B07) 3.7 3.7 
Lost workdays... BE SEC RS SEEEEC ERE SER EER EET TPES mere ee 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - - 4 oa 
Printing and publishing 
Total cases .... 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 
Lost workday cases.. 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 D7, 2.8 2.6 
Lost workdays 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - = = 
Chemicals and allied products: 
AT OAL CASOS Se eeisce eet, Os tec Sear tues aawetws vate de ogee eNeN ane 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 i, ys) 4.8 48 42 4.4 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.2 3.1| 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 Cab 2.4 OR 54 oe} 
Lost workdays 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - = = 
Petroleum and coal products: 
TotaliCaSOSwar.nsncecenrnte steers weovetamenshneskonse se ertensgsaeee eon 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2) 5.9 §.2 47 48 46 43 3.9 44 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 a) 1.8 1.8 
Lost workdays 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 712 - - - - - = = 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: | 
Total cases 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 
Lost workday cases.. 8.1 8.0 7.8 Tee 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 
ESOST WONKA See. csr sce iov cass nneccdseeepei vcerennenme rene ate eeeoa) 142.9} 147.2} 151.3) 150.9} 153.3 - - - - - = = 
Leather and leather products: | 
Total cases 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5) 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 
Lost workday cases. 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 §:3 4.8 4.5 43 45 5.0 
PE OSUWOLKGAYS citer co scustersroutetresr crmtnesstrnacavesc-cnechrnce miosis es ier 128.2 130.4 162:3 140.8 128.5 = - - - - = = 
Transportation and public utilities 
MOLE CASOS rrcscavcetee verecaeteeerse koe seme cece re See Renin euiiae «Camm ome aeies 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 94 9.5 9.3 94 8.7 8.2 1053 78 
Lost workday cases. 5.1 yes) 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 SD) ae Si 48 4.3 4.4 
Lost workdays 118.6) 121.5) 134.1 140.0} 144.0 - = = = - =| = 
Wholesale and retail trade 
NOTA CASCS)-sacccessek 78 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 15 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 28 One, 
Lost workdayS..............+5 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - = - | = 
Wholesale trade: 
NLA CRISS S Ler av evsastccers seen tees or ce exw ctninr bus oe tats amen ev nants aa adaaa nan 7.6 rave 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 Teli 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 
Lost workday cases 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7. 3.8 3.6 3.4 0) 3.3 3.3 
Lost workdays. 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - = = = oy = = 
Retail trade: 
TOLAl CASCS reer iterates sosaveenls es dee meas aku paeseeg sername sy cance 7.9 8.1 81 77 8.7 8.2 19 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 28 2.9 27, 25 
Lost workdays. 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - = = = = = = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 29 2 2.6 2.4 22 <7 1.8 
Lost workday cases. 9 ae) 1.1] ied) 1.2 132. 11 1.0 xe) 9 5 8 
Lost workdayS........0.:.008 ze 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - = - - = = 
Total cases 5.4 55 6.0 6.2 tA 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 49 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 27 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 24 22 


Lost workdays. 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


weeks per year). 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


Occupational Injuries. 


° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


5 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 
400 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Injury and Illness 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 1997? Lec 
Average Number Number Percent 
T 
UO teal eenes cocee ese ecsosenacucautcnscrscceyaccesshetorontsoncexcums cvesstainnactean hind 6,335 6,238) 6,026 100 
Transportation INCIGEMRS.............ccceeeeererceseeeeseeenceessssnsenesseseenes 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
FIGRWaYy TCIM teas dec eskecacu cee tscessoeocee avast reannarsdcreantnenanvanven remencanrs 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.. 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction. ...........sssseeseseeeees 109 . 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 234 230 271 4 
Moving in intersection 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment. | 249 282 306 5 
Noncollision incident 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision....... 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident..............::se 388 377 384 6 
CONOREITOC cree et ct ue aucenucksssvnsitcaduvscarvayavsveaecaveGcntsanaccarxssnspeutafserana 214 216 216 4 
ANCL AUR ccceevccceacessecouscatapeceyeanteuaued-cuensatinpatapcenccnsscaversencsas 315 261 223 | 4 
Worker struck’ by a) V@NICIC. «2. <...<.0cscscoenessansesaccosveatsenedundensased 373 367 413 7 
Water Vehicte InGtdenit 25... vescccscgcnsporcccnucessyscemenvuenacnspvensnsetincnsusvenes 106 109 112 2 
FRANWAVicreccz cats eres seen cran ance chen causes eaneaecechkeunaeene Gover caebeoees 83 93 60 1 
ASSAUITS ANG VIOIONE ACTS. 5..5....00.csccesececsssensesscesonnseavacsansonercassnnnes 1,241 1,111 960 16 
FIOTTNGEO OS catcvetu vas iacaestes occns paxececsvteecssasvessenevaqscchevnerenesaeiaeiinaveneal 995 860 709 12 
SHOOUAG Ceeacruce, ce veruausnny-sueeere ges ss-asabeveweactinreasitandaivenswcard 810 708 569 9 
SSLAN DING: eeceness ween. ceoaxechstccaccnaveccsedesascunss sneacyarans <stuacaeen 75 73 61 1 
Other, NGUEING: HOMDING ss 5s. sce ences cen cencccverctupucenernaiieueanes 110 79 79 1 
SEN IMGT OEMS rearexasnvnsvasian tus trnevactesspuprovnacsvnversmsecsnctserspucaras: 215 216 223) 4 
Contact with objects and EquipMent............-.seseseesesesteseseenenesees 1,005 1,035) 941) 16 
SUUGKIDY ODJOCE So cesres scares ews canaeteeveyinaereccsncqancncssnsastennuenssenacncaees 573 579 517 9 
Struck by falling object.. 369 384 317) 5 
Struck by flying Object................2.sceeeeeee 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects... 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery. : 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials..........ccc:ceccesseseeneee 124 118 140 2 
eb et er ade ena vals caren 668 716) 702| 12 
Fall to lower level... 591 653 623, 10 
Fall from ladder... 94 116 111 2 
Fall from roof... cet 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging. 83 87 97) 2 
FalltoniSamoilevel: jcsccsasrecs<esane ca-ascsccsvisspinnc 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. 586 554 572 9 
COntaCE WHR GlOCHIC CUITONE <<.5sccccscren gevians csncseveessrnsveacrstressecsacey 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines.............scceseeeereerereeeeeeeeeee 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes.............cccceeecceeeseessesceseesenennee 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances............... 120 123 104 2 
IMNAIAUON OF SUBSTANCES, oo ccecs <sasvccacsncesspccsapsisessisccaynazeresercseced 70 59 48 1 
OXVGORICONEIONGY cop. nate vassscesnane voWessrevscsvuversovvavsesusierexscvasaresnscys 101 90 87 1 
BOWING) SUBMIGNSION G .o:00 nis cezeceverecsstusenssnnscouciacbsossinancveutadsens 80 72| 75 1 
FivOd ANG OXDIO SIONS fessssacscansesere antes tern areca 199 196 205| 3 
OMeKGVEntSs OF OXPOSITGR cscnisissaancctnnncciaaiiaeuncenmen 26 21 16 ‘ 


ee 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 


? The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 
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Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Reportonthe 
Youth Labor Force 


Report on the 
Youth Labor Force 


Be sure to update your research library with the latest detailed information on youth in 
the United States. This data-packed report includes: 


History of child labor in the United States 

Federal and State regulations on child labor 

Current work experience of youths aged 15 and under 

Trends in youth employment over the past 20 years 

Youth employment in agriculture 

Occupational illnesses, injuries, and fatalities among youths 

Relationship of youth employment to future educational 
attainment and labor market success 


Get your free copy while supplies last! 


Fuone (202) 621-5200 
E-mail: BLSDATA_STAFF@bls.gov 


Fax: (202) 691-7890 


Information Services Division 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

2 Massachusetts Avenue, N.E. 
Room 2850 

Washington, DC 20212 


Need information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 
You can get it now on the WEB. 
Here are the Bureau’s addresses. 


Bureau Ob Labor Statistes scc.1sseeseccccaccoantoetey-dencereeesae http://stats.bls.gov 
Division of Information Services ......-0.<snessecmaeeeravelter http://stats.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 
BUS Regional Offices 2: saccesssavers<essascoorette eee et aoe http://stats.bls.gov/regnhome.htm 


Employment and Unemployment: 
Employment, hours, and earnings by industry 


IN AtON G2, .ssnceatenxasvernecuveptaseswssecitviocsBtaasaimataneate http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 

SUAS QIN ANC Bi tga nie cvnateeitesan dnciscnacasb uae tanmiceceeee http://stats.bls.gov/790home.htm 
National labor £0rCO Gata 1...csedvicsiessesonssnaswenssnaasenarecs http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Region, State, and metropolitan area 

labor force ata ..<i: i.e sannertamieeneeangata http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
Lom@itudinal TESCARCI Gaccespexsonas cave nceeneen<atsaceneroneneus http://stats.bls.gov/nlshome.htm 
Covered employment and wages ~.....0.2.2--.sslimate http://stats.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
Occupational employment Statistics ...........:eeeees http://stats.bls.gov/oeshome.htm 
Mass layott-Stauistits, (.c<ccxacxasternarearseinscmteyternsnstieces seas http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 


Prices and Living Conditions: 
COMSUMEE Price MDCK ES, seca oc cece eerste http://stats.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
Producer price INGEXKES Ser ct he. ccaceecseeeeceere eee http://stats.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
Consumer Expenditure Survey s...c<stuaesenrncs ae http://stats.bls.gov/csxhome.htm 


Compensation and Working Conditions: 


National Compensation Survey ...........::ccsseseseeeesees http://stats.bls.gov/comhome.htm 
Collective bare alii gts <c.ct&. sacs. <eemntneactacgea http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 
Eimploy ment COst (rents 5. cocncsncsctuvciuten eee http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 
Employee Benenite Sur vey sok cvorns.nuryihsstecreesceneee http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 
Occupational Compensation Survey .............:e:+0 http://stats.bls.gov/ocshome.htm 
SaleCy Ge NSAI 5 3 ncaptacssannectscccneasanrioensence neat http://stats.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
Productivity: 
Quarterly IabOr PFOMUCEVIEY: <csssncsousnescnambeaedianscsens http://stats.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm 
Industry productivity a cinsnnsasene neuter http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 


DETOUR COLOR DEOCICE VIEY .. ssavaacasesscancasesneetaeveremmocceee http://stats.bls.gov/mprhome.htm 


Employment Projections ..........cccccscssssssscssseseees http://stats.bls.gov/emphome.htm 


International data: 


Foreign 1abOr stRUBHCE inoictianwneuantemenenn http://stats.bls.gov/flshome.htm 
U.S. import and export price indexes ...........cccseee http://stats.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Genes Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered - number 

Employment situation i February 2 January March 9 February April 6 March 1; 4-20 

Productivity and costs February 7 4th quarter March6 4th quarter 2; 39-42 

esrechdel eat Ewer February15 January March 15 February April 11 March 34-38 

Producer Price Indexes February 16 January March 16 February April-12 March 2; 31-33 

Consumer Price indexes February 21 January March 21 February April 17 March 2; 28-30 

a  — —h— 
Real earnings February 21 January March 21 February April 17 March 14, 16 
PSS EAS Rea = PTE Se EES RESET ESSERE oS OR Sea rw ec 
Employment Cost Indexes April 26 1st quarter — 1-3; 21-24 


